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A time to 


dot 


and cross (4) 


At a time like this, no bank wants to make inflationary loans or 
encourage needless borrowing. Bankers everywhere are observing the spirit 


and letter of requests from the Federal Reserve Board and the Government. 


And yet, since banks depend on loans for a substantial 
part of their earnings, they are naturally eager to maintain and 


strengthen their loan portfolios. 


This can be done by making inventory loans to firms directly or closely 


associated with the defense effort. 


When these companies receive allocations of essential materials — 

and are unable to pay for them immediately, in cash—an 

inventory loan field-warehoused by Douglas-Guardian is the logical solution. 
Such loans tend to strengthen our economy because they 

give the smaller businessman an opportunity to compete favorably 

with large companies for defense orders. Then, too, when an 

essential loan is secured by collateral, the bank is able to extend more 


credit than it could on an unsecured basis. 


YOU MAKE THE LOANS — WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


NEW ORLEANS |, La, 118 No. th F.ont St LOS ANGELES 14, Calit , Gartield Bldg SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bidg 
NEW YORK 4, N_Y., 50 Broad St MEMPHIS 3, Tenn , Porter Bidg TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St 
CHICAGO 2, II!.. 173 W. Madison St PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa , Girard Trust Bldg HARTFORD, Conn 49 Woodland St 
ATLANTA 3, Ga , Hurt Bidg PORTLAND 4, Ore , US Nat'l Bank Bldg MIAMI 37, Fia., 3582 NW. 46th St 
CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St ROCHESTER 4, N Y, Commerce Bidg DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bidg 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif , 300 Montgomery St MARION, Ind., PO Box 742 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St GRAND RAPIDS, Mich , 1368 Walsh St 
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.--and here’s “Exhibit A’ 


This check is a permanent record of the transaction... clear evidence 
of payment that should clinch the case. » » This is just one of the 
services a check can render. Bankers, concerned with the transfer and 
safe handling of funds, realize the vital importance of checks in every- 
day business life. Naturally they use great care in the selection of 
their safety papers. » » The vast number of checks lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Papers and circulated daily by American Banks is an 
indication that their quality and safety are widely recognized. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inprvipuALizeED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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The Judges Select... 


S preap out on tables in the New 
York Advertising Club were the ad- 
vertising exhibits submitted by 
American and Canadian banks for 
BANKING’S 1951 Forum in Print. 

The four judges, notebooks in 
hand, made the rounds slowly, turn- 
ing the pages of scrapbooks big and 
small, opening promotional folders, 
scanning photographs, as they 
searched for “outstanding use of 
advertising methods during the past 
year.” 

It was a big job, but the jury of 
experts was patient and painstak- 
ing, and finally the recipients of 
BANKING’s citation for advertising 
excellence were selected. 

Their names? Well, 10 programs 
selected by the judges for publica- 
tion are somewhat briefly reviewed 
in this month’s magazine, starting 
on page 34. We offer them as worthy 
representatives of today’s bank ad- 
vertising. Their diversity and im- 
plementation of ideas demonstrate 
that the approach of the banking 
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business to the public is getting far- 
ther and farther away from the 
conventional. 

As a whole, the exhibits indicated 
banks’ increasing application of the 
human touch in their advertising. 
They are also promoting the cus- 
tomer’s interest, knowing that what 
helps him helps them. Also, cam- 
paigns that introduce or otherwise 
feature the bank’s staff are rather 
frequent these days. 

And there are, of course, the cam- 
paigns that do some effective good, 
old-fashioned plugging for the 
United States of America. 


Forty Love 


You may have noticed that BANK- 
ING is not a magazine that promotes 
sports, either indoor or outdoor. But 
a while ago we did some missionary 
work that may (who knows) send 
South Africans a-paddle tennising. 

In our October 1950 story about 
JIM SHELTON, the new president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
we pictured him, with others, on a 
paddle tennis court. 

Now the editorial staff of BANK- 
ING is not athletically inclined (de- 
cidedly not) and we generously as- 
sumed that our readers would know 
about p.t. even if we didn’t. After 
all, President SHELTON did — there 
he was in the photo, racket in hand. 

Well, a few weeks ago came a 
letter from Reader S. F. WALKER of 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The judging of entries in BANK1Nc’s 1951 
Forum in Print took place at the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York where are seen, in 
the cover picture, not only the judges but 
others interested in this unique display of 
a year’s advertising by leading banks of the 
country. A picture of the judges appears 
on page 79. The contest story and repro- 
ductions of some of the winning entries 
appear on pages 33-44. 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. ; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Sokecritlons: $4.50 yearly; Canada, $5.00; foreign, 


$5.50; single copies, a a Entered as second- 
class matter at the Pi 
Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
exception of official Association announcements, 
the American Bankers Association disclaims re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed and statements 
made in articles published in this Journal. 


“Well, I suppose it’s worth a try” 


The Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., Cape Town, asking, in so many 
words: “What, pray tell, is paddle 
tennis? Maybe we ought to be play- 
ing it over here.” 

BANKING promptly referred the 
question to Player SHELTON and 
then conducted its own private in- 
vestigation. A New York sporting 
goods store not only enlightened our 
darkness, but obligingly showed us 
the proper equipment. 

By the time we had passed along 
our information to Mr. WALKER, he 
had received President Shelton’s 
letter of explanation, so the ques- 
tion was well answered. 

In case you’re interested, too, pad- 
dle tennis is a rugged game played 
with paddle-like rackets, ball and 
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net—a sort of extra-illustrated edi- 
tion of just plain tennis. 


nectady comes a suggestion. Writes 
C. D. WAGONER of the GE News 
Bureau: 
“Much time must be wasted in 
banks all over the country in de- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


How About It? 


From an old friend who’s with the 
General Electric Company in Sche- 


READY MARKETS FOR 
INDUSTRY'S PRODUCTS 


Fast-growing Florida, 
where population has in- 
creased 46.1 per cent since 
1940, provides promising 
new markets for industry. 
Conveniently near, too, are 
Latin American markets, 
easily reached from any 
of Florida's 13 busy ports. 


Buye 


Florida's sound ex- 
pansion and multitude of 
advantages combine to 
make it highly desirable 
as a location for new 
industries and _ branch 
plants. For your oppor- 
tunity, look to the fast- 
growing Sunshine State. 


Waiting 


ur requirement 


STATE OF FLORI 


Cor ssion Bldg 
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Her Legacy 


mes OUR years ago,” said the Associated Press dispatch from Bristol, 
Virginia-Tennessee, “Miss KATHERINE R. MCCORMICK read that a 
dead person’s eyes had been transplanted to save the eyesight of 
another person. Impressed, she willed in verse that at her death 
her eyes should be given to an eye clinic. 

“Miss McCormick’s legacy could not be carried out. During the 
last four years her eyes grew weak, and a few weeks before her 
death, one had to be removed. 

“Miss McCormick died Friday—almost totally blind.” 

Many of BANKING’s readers will recall her verses, “My Legacy,” 
published in our February 1947 issue. We reprint them herewith: 


Wr: joy I will my eyes; with keen delight 

At thought that these by which I’ve severed day from 
night 

Will give to one who sits in never-ending darkness, 
sight. 


Tue world is wondrous fair— 

Sea, land, and air 

Show miracles of beauty everywhere. 

These have I loved, and Death doth lose its sting 

If I, through science, can in passing bring 

To darkened eyes the joy of watching nature fling 

Her colors here, her shadows there, 

Of watching motion, life in action everywhere, 

And best of all, the love-light in a face by love made 
fair. 


Devourty do we thank Thee, Lord, that Thou to 
human hands has given 

The skill by which the bonds of night are riven 

From sightless eyes and saddened souls, to meek sub- 
mission driven; 

And that to little folk like me 

Is given the God-like power to make men see. 

Then, seeing all Thy wondrous works, I pray they may 
see Thee. 


After BANKING’s publication of the poem Miss McCormick wrote 
us a pleasant note in which she expressed the hope that it would 
“influence others to make the same gift, for it is to me such a 
wonderful thing to translate the death of one person into new life 
for another, without the long passage of time in which ‘the dust 
of Caesar may stop a bung-hole.’” 

There’s a postscript to the story: When Miss McCormick lost 
her eyesight she deleted the previous legacy from her will. 

“She was a very wonderful person,” says G. B. ARNOLD, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Dominion National Bank of Bris- 
tol, “and spent the greater part of her 79 years trying, as Kipling 
expressed it in writing about a wonderful person, ‘as the morning 
sun, to spread all over the world with her goodness.’ ” 
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—_ port markets offer | 
a plus in Florida. } 
| 
Learn today how Florida's | 
growing economy and its 
new markets can_ provid | 
new opportunities for you. 
Op 
a | 
If you are interested in estab- 
lishing or purchasing a business 
in Florida, write us! We will 
help you find yo ; 3. 
Tallctassee 


the Lith of the 


Have you ever thought what the 
world and your life would be like 
without the telephone? 


If you wanted to talk to relatives 
or friends — if you wanted to order 
from a store — if you needed to sum- 
mon a doctor or a policeman in an 
emergency — there would be no way 
you could do it in a hurry. What now 
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Bell's Liquid Transmitter 
and Tuned Reed Receiver, 
March, 1876. 


takes only a few seconds or minutes 
would often take hours and cost you 
far more than a telephone call. 


Each year the telephone becomes 
more useful to the people and more 
vital to the prosperity and security 
of the Nation. Today’s tremendous 
job of production and defense could 
not be carried on without it. 


There are twice as many Bell tele- 
phones as there were only ten years 
ago. They are here and ready be- 
cause the Bell System kept right on 
building and improving to meet the 
country’s needs. 


Never in the history of the tele- 
phone has it been so valuable to so 
many people as right now. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Q 

Suppose the telephone had never been invented 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


200 Acres of Choice Industrial Land 
Now Ready in the DENVER Area 


There are 300 acres in the Denver and 
East Denver Industrial Districts of which 
200 are still available and suited for 
almost any industry; ideal for process- 
ing, manufacturing or warehousing. 


The Denver Industrial Districts have 
necessary utilities, paved roads adjoin- 
ing, good industrial trackage. 


Already established here are Firestone, 
Gamble-Skogmo, General Motors, Kraft 
Foods, Miller's Groceteria Co., Quick- 
Way Truck Shovel Co., Ralston-Purina, 


NVER 


For industries who desire to locate in smaller communities along the 


Sunshine Biscuit, Western Electric, and 
about forty others including the widely 
known Denargo Produce Market. 


The new East Denver Industrial District 
can be readily adapted to meet your 
needs. 


The Denver area normally has a ready 
supply of skilled and common labor. 
The climate and recreational opportu- 
nities are unusually attractive. It is an 
ideal location in which to work and 
live. 


STERLING 


Union Pacific in Colorado, we have industrial tracts in BOULDER, FORT 


COLLINS, GREELEY, AND STERLING. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites 


in these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MON- 


TANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 119 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


ciphering unintelligible signatures, J 
imagine mistakes sometimes occur 
as a result. 

“In the present hurry-up age most 
folks seem to become more careless 
in their handwriting. Any time 
saved by the person writing hur- 
riedly and poorly is more than ex- 
pended by the poor chap who hag 
to decipher it. 

“In addition to the time lost and 
trouble experienced by banks, other 
businesses, and even individuals, 
must also have their difficulties in 
reading poorly written letters. I have 
often thought some folks think it a 
mark of distinction to scribble, par- 
ticularly with their signatures. 

“Someone should take the initia- 
tive to correct this condition. Schools 
can care for the younger generation 
but not the present day offenders. 
So I suggest that some bank, or 
maybe a group of banks, in every 
city inaugurate a contest with De- 
fense Bonds as prizes. Banks could 
benefit in more ways than one, for 
the statement to be copied in the 
writing contest could be a strong 
advertisement for the bank. 

“Certainly people who write such 
a statement, probably several times, 
will absorb the message. And what 
a grand community service!” 


The Penny 


Ix these days of multiple billions 
it was good to be reminded that the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Sorry I can’t help you. I might suggest 
you try a radio quiz show” 
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S TVPEWRITE; 
| GAGE SAVES RETYPING TOMORROW R 


4 
yUNOREDS OF PAGES A Mon ry HERE TODAY! 


The All-New Luxury Typing” 


PAGE GAGE warns 
typist when she is 
2 inches from the 


Smith-Corona 


is left as she types to 


FEATURING PAGE GAGE! the very end! Ask us 


to demonstrate. 
You won't see a typewriter so completely new 
and radically advanced for years to come! 

New Page Gage saves time, stationery and 
retyping. New Super-Support Segment permits an 
all-new luxury “write” no other typewriter can 
match. Has new 10-Inch Writing Line and widest 
paper capacity of any standard carriage model. 
Plus new 4-Way Ribbon Control, new Scale-Scope, 
Error Controland world’s fastest Automatic Margin. 

Ask for the complete story on the All-New 
Smith-Corona now. It’s one you should hear! 


ae 
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©1951 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
‘ Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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in Roanoke - Detrwit- 


the New 
Burroughs Bank 


Bookkeeping 
Machine 


highly rated 
by users 
everywhere 


Users of the new Burroughs bank bookkeeping 
machine report increases of as much as one-third 
in the efficiency and production of their bookkeep- 
ing departments! Credit for this substantial time 
and work conservation goes to the machine’s many 
new features—one-hand form insertion, easy key 
and motor bar depression, automatic balances, 
simplified error correction, adding machine feature 
—and the machine’s great operating simplicity. 


Burroughs offers banks much more than this most 


4 


advanced and efficient tool made for bank book 
keeping departments. Burroughs also offers its 
experience and skill in planning and carrying out 
machine installations, and the backing of the 
nationwide Burroughs service organization. 


A demonstration of the new Burroughs bank book- 
keeping machine can easily be arranged for you 
Just call your local Burroughs man, or write to us. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detrott 
32, Michigan. 
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In Roanoke... The First National Exchan 
Bank operates 12 new Burroughs bank beak 
keeping machines and likes the way the 
machine’s features have reduced the work 
load in spite of a growing volume of book- 
keeping operations. This bank especially 
commends the fine service it has received from 
the local Burroughs branch. 


In Detroit . . . Industrial National Bank re- 
orts excellent results from its new Burroughs 
ank bookkeeping machines because of “‘easy 

key and motor bar depression—new form 

guide arrangement—error correction feature 

—new balance printing —adding machine fea- 

ture—and simplicity of operation.” 


In Omaha... the First National Bank credits 
new Burroughs bank bookkeeping machines 
with a 20 per cent reduction in posting time, 
ae and reports enthusiastic operator acceptance 
book- of the new machines. The bank states that the 
ers its machine’s features “‘have assured a smoother, 
easier, and more accurate operation in our 
ng out bookkeeping department.” 
of the 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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And That’s Only \ 
ONE Result Story on the 


Your Great New 
Account Builder 


From Hoppy’s Huge Popularity! 


Follow the lead of Erie County’s ace public relations officer, Bender Gilbert, and scores 
of other bankers like him. Take advantage of this completely new and different club 
plan that turns Hopalong Cassidy’s huge popularity into a rich source of new accounts. 


From This Plan That Keeps Accounts Growing! 


The Hopalong Cassidy Savings Club not only gets you new accounts but keeps them growing 
through contests and the Saving Rodeo incentive plan for club members! 


From These High Powered Promotion Aids! 


Colorful display material, newspaper ad mats, television film spots, radio spots, movie trailers. 
publicity material — ready and easy to use — are available to you at all times. 


From Non-competitive Arrangements! Write — wire — 


phone today for information. Ask to have our representative call without obligation. 


20 a A =T wee E T Y (Associated with Banthrico Industries, Inc.) 
x * 


17 N. Desplaines St. * Chicago 6, Illinois * Financial 6-4560 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
one cent piece is still a member of 
Uncle Sam’s currency family. 

The reminder came from no less a 
place than the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York which, in a circular to 
Second District banking institu- 
tions, called for all the pennies that 
could be spared—and quick. 

President ALLAN SPROUL said that 
although plenty of pennies were ex- 
tant, a better distribution was nec- 
essary. The short supply was being 
apportioned under “an informal ra- 
tioning system.” 


Maybe All of Us Need This Book 


Banxinec is informed that Primer 
for Americans, written by a bank 
director and an ad agency copy man, 
is now available in a special school 
edition. 

Conceived, developed and publish- 
ed as a public service by SicurpD S. 
LARMON, who is president of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., and a director of 
the Scarsdale (New York) National 
Bank, the Primer is the result of an 
effort by the U. S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
to circulate facts about America. 

Mr. LARMON, as chairman of the 
Council’s Information Committee, 
got the assignment. Working with 
him were GARDNER COWLES, pub- 
lisher of Look, and C. D. JACKSON, 
publisher of Fortune. 

“We started out in about the same 
way an advertising agency does 
when it gets a new account—trying 
to draw up a copy plan,” says Mr. 
LARMON. “But we didn’t get very 
far. Why? Because we had to face 
the fact that we really did not know 
what our product—America—really 
was.” 


“It’s a U. S. Government check . . . and 
you want my endorsement?” 
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TIRE AND TUBE INDUSTRY of the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area is second in size in the nation— 
and probably in the world. In 1950, total payroll 
reached an estimated $35,000,000. Employment: 
nearly 9,000 persons. 


CALIFORNIA HAS IT... 


DIVERSITY IM INDUSTRY... as varied as the 
geography of the state. To provide a complete 
range of banking service for industry and indi- 
viduals, Security-First National Bank has 132 
Offices and Branches, located in key communi- 
ties from mid-state to the Mexican border. 

Security offers complete service for corre- 
spondents. Banks in all sections of the United 
States and overseas are using it. 

We would welcome the opportunity to act 
as your Pacific Coast correspondent connec- 
tion. Address inquiries: Banks and Bankers 
Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 112 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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Y A LE 


equipment and service take the 
worry out of your bank vaults 


“Let YALE do it!” 


Banking men the country over 
know that this is one sure way to 
remove the worry, expense and 
trouble normally connected with 
bank vaults and safe deposit boxes. 


That’s why YALE equipment, 
YALE installed and YALE serviced, 
is standard in literally thousands 
of banks. 


Providing security and peace of 
mind is, after all, the job YALE 


Yale 120-Hour 
Time Lock Move- 
ments give you free- 
dom from weekend 
worry and annoyance, 
give you a full meas- 
ure of extra security, 
even under the most 
extreme conditions. 


Yale Safe Deposit Locks, 
Series No. 5705. In this 
series are good security lever 
tumbler locks for door sizes 
from 114 to 10 inches. Flat or 
corrugated keys for both renter 
and guard. Many other types of 
safe deposit locks available. 


knows best, one at which YALE has 
worked and excelled since 1868. 

The benefits of this unequalled 
experience — expertly engineered 
products and thoroughly reliable 
service—are yours any time you 
specify YALE products. Consider, 
for example, the extra advantages 
in having any of the YALE products 
shown below in your bank. For 
complete details just send us a note 
on your letterhead. Write in care 
of Dept. S-403. 


—> 


Yale Emergency 
Vault Ventilator. A 
turn of the handle forces 
in a continuous stream of 
fresh air, provides light 
and communication, pre- 
vents panic and costly 
emergency rescues of 
trapped personnel. 


Yale is a Reg. T. M. of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Stamford, Conn. 


“A nickel to do this, a dime not to do 

that, two pennies to eat something, seven 

cents to kiss Aunt Minnie, a dime not to 

repeat something, six cents to take your 

medicine—all this means a lot of book- 
keeping” 


Nazism had Mein Kampf and Com- 
munism has Das Kapital, but with 
the obvious exceptions of the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration there 
was no Book of America to explain 
the principles and beliefs of our 
country. 

Mr. LARMON realized that to pre- 
pare such a book would be a 
prodigious task, so he decided to 


| compromise on something simpler. 


He called in THomMAS W. LAPHAM, a 
Y. & R. copywriter, and together 
they produced the manuscript of 
what became the Primer, which 
Look published last fall. 

Now the school edition is going 
the rounds. There’s no personal 
profit in it for anyone. But there’s 
the hope that the little book may 
inspire someone to write that big 
Book of America. 


Postscript 


From Clement Comments, published 
now and then by the J. W. Clement 


Company, 
this item: 

“We recently heard a_ business 
talk in which a leading banker said, 
approximately: 

“ ‘Our shift toward a welfare state 
will end when more than half the 
voters realize that they are paying 
for benefits which they as individu- 
als will never receive.’ 

“Very pithily put, but the gentle- 
man should have added another 
sentence. By the time this happens, 
we'll be so far into Socialism we'll 
never get out.” 


Buffalo printer, comes 


J. L. C. 
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BANKS 


are saving time and money with 


PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING EQUIPMENT 


Here is the answer to all bank and trust company copying... 

These modern photographic copying machines make copies quickly, 
accurately and economically of anything that is written, printed, drawn, 
typewritten or photographed . . . at the same size .. . or enlarged... 
or reduced. 

This photographic method of copying helps to eliminate costly peaks 
in clerical work . . . makes great savings in time and money. Such copies 
are errorless. No checking is necessary. And they are inexpensive. 

A great many banks and trust companies throughout the country are 
using PHOTOSTAT Photographic Copying Equipment to excellent 


advantage . . . saving money . .. giving better service to customers. How 


about your bank? 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


303 STATE. STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


Your inquiries are 
cordially invited, 
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Community 


Service 


Loan Fund 


$25,000 Community Service 
Fund has been established by 

the Gardner (Massachusetts) 
Trust Company to help worthy home 
folks over some of life’s rough spots. 

The stockholders voted to set aside 
the money, from reserves, for edu- 
cational, home assistance and small 
business loans to Gardner people at 
nominal rates of interest. Requests 
for aid will be reviewed by commit- 
tees of citizens who will determine 
whether the applicants are deserv- 
ing and whether their projects would 
benefit the community. 

President Howard D. Ferguson, 
who had the idea for this unusual 
undertaking, told BANKING of the 
bank’s hopes and plans for develop- 
ing it into “something worthwhile.” 

The objective is to assist deserving 
people with financial problems that 
would not qualify for a usual type of 
bank credit. 

“We have found over a period of 
years,” he said, “that the growth of 
the city—Gardner has a population 
of 20,000 —has come from within 
rather than from without. Many of 
cur now prosperous concerns orig- 
inally started in a very small way, 
and even a loan of $300, $400 or 


President Howard D. Ferguson 


The business section of Gardner, Massachusetts 


$500 gave them the assistance they 
needed to get started. 

“We have people working in Gard- 
ner after regular hours on small 
ventures of their own, and it’s possi- 
ble that some of these might grow 
into successful businesses.” 

But the fund is also to help needy 
students and to assist families that 
merit a helping hand. 

“It is designed,” Mr. Ferguson 
continued, “to aid only those in 
need. It is not contemplated that 
money will be advanced to a boy or 
a girl who is just starting a lengthy 
school or college course, but rather 
to those already in school who need 
some financial assistance to carry 
them through a temporary crisis 
such as the death of a parent. 

“In the same field the fund will 
grant aid to boys and girls seeking 
to enroll in trade or vocational 
schools in which they will learn 
crafts that will benefit not only 
themselves but their community. 

“Business loans will be granted on 
the same basis to men and women 
of character who need a little help.” 

Home assistance loans will be 
available for a variety of purposes. 
It is expected there may be a special 
need for help to families that are 
awaiting allotments from the pay 
of men in the armed forces. 

For accounting purposes the bank 
proposes to set up the $25,000 on its 


ledger in three accounts: one for 
education, one for family aid, and 
the third for small business. Each 
section will be handled by a separate 
committee. 

“The committee members,” ex- 
plains Mr. Ferguson, “are fellows 
around town: a gas station operator, 
the superintendent of schools, a 
dentist, a physician, a mechanic, 
small merchant, etc. With one ex- 
ception, these have no official con- 
nection with the bank, and many 
of them are not even depositors. 
The exception is a director of 
the bank, Frank M. Favor, who 
will be chairman of the small busi- 
ness committee. Mr. Favor has 
always taken a very active interest 
in Gardner affairs.” 


Mk. Ferguson expects to oversee 
the general program and to serve as 
ex-officio member of each committee. 
All requests for aid will be taken up 
with the committee directly con- 
cerned. 

The rate of interest will probably 
be in the neighborhood of 4 percent. 
Although Mr. Ferguson believes the 
actual figure is incidental, he is also 
of the opinion that the aid should 
not be free. 

“It is not intended that the fund 
be a give-away,” he says. “It has 
always been my feeling that when 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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IN DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS... 


Our Officers mow call on the right people 
—at the right time” 


March 1951 


“We've found the answer to our pressing need 
for a practical, convenient method of bringing in 
new business—in the Kardex Business Develop- 
ment System created by Remington Rand. What 
we needed, and never had before, was a way of 
organizing our officers’ time. Naturally, they are 
busy men, with many other duties. And where no 
one had a definite responsibility for specific new 
business — with a concise follow-up that shows 
progress or lag—each officer tended to put off that 
task till ‘tomorrow’. But since we’ve been using 
the Bank Development Forms, we know at a 
glance exactly who needs to be called on—and 
when. The result: we are making fewer calls, but 
more productive ones... getting more business, 
with far less waste of time.” 


Equally useful to all banks, regardless 
of size or location 
Yes, as many banks large and small are learning by 
experience, it’s system that “brings in the business.” 
And what a simple, easily operated system these new 


Kardex Bank Development Forms provide! 

Many smaller banks find that a few hours’ work 
each week by one girl keeps up-to-date all the infor- 
mation you need. A few of the things these handy 
cards will do for you: 


1. Prescribe calls on bona fide prospects only. 


2. Clearly indicate the business desired. 


. Set up an automatic control for officers’ calls. 


. Provide the soliciting officer a complete history 
of the account to take with-him on his call. 


You'll have to see the system to appreciate what it can 
do for you. We've prepared a Management Controller 
which contains the actual forms, clearly outlines their 
functions. Call your local Remington Rand office, ask 
to see MC-736. Or write to Management Controls 
Library, Room1723, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


Rlemington. Fland 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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INTEREST YOUR CUSTOMERS 
Now? 


JUST LOOK AT THE FACTS: 


@ Canada ranks as the third largest 
trader in the world . . . topped only 
by the U.S. and Britain. 


e In 1950, Canada’s mineral output 
passed the $1 billion mark. 


e Canada’s gross national product has 
risen to $17 billion—it has a con- 
sumer market of over $11 billion— 
annual imports exceed $21% billion— 
exports over $3 billion . . . Canada is 
the best customer and No. 1 supplier 
of the U.S. 


Today, 2,200 U.S. companies have plants 
in Canada. To thousands of other U.S. 
firms Canada is a major market. If you 
have customers planning expansion, come 
to the Bank of Montreal for the entire 
story about the big neighbor to the north. 
The B of M has been a leader in develop- 
ing U.S.-Canadian trade since its first 
U.S. office was established in 1859. 


Talk Canada with us at any of our U.S. 
offices—or write the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Bank of Montreal, 
Place d’Armes, Montreal. 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


New York 64 Wall St. 
Chicago - 27 S. La Salle St. 
San Francisce - 333 CaliforniaSt . 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank (oast-to-(Coast 
Head Office— Montreal 


550 Branches Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION © 


| 
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‘AROUND: 


“cM ANTHONY, I have a prob- 
lem,” quipped the lady cus- 


| tomer at the vice-president’s desk. 
| And she proceeded to lay her di- 


lemma before him. A very thrifty 


| person and a good manager, she had 
| been able to save quite a substantial 


sum, over the period of a few years, 
from her housekeeping allowance. 
She had kept this savings account 
a deep secret from everyone but the 
bank—even her husband didn’t know 


| about it. 


Now she wanted to buy an electric 


| sewing machine, but the husband 
| had said they couldn’t afford it. She 


had considerably more than enough 
in her private account, but, if her 
marital partner knew about that, 
she would have to explain to him 
how she had acquired the money. 

“He might cut down my allow- 
ance,” she said, “if he thought I 
could manage on less.” 

A sudden solution of her problem 


| had come to her, she went on, and 


she had come to see if the purchase 
of the coveted machine could be 


| worked out through a loan from the 
| bank. As security she would let the 
_bank hold her savings passbook, 
| with the agreement that she would 


not draw any funds until the loan 
was repaid. Then, as she was quite 


| an expert seamstress, she was con- 


| 


| instalments. 


fident she could earn enough extra 
money with the aid of the new sew- 
ing machine to pay off the loan in 
Thus the savings ac- 
count would remain intact and a con- 
tinuing secret. If the dressmaking 
should fail to work out profitably, 


she still had the account to fall back 
on for funds to pay the loan. 

“But it means so much to me to 
have that money in the bank that 
nobody knows about that I hope I 
won't have to draw it out.” 

And she didn’t. The loan was re- 
paid quickly and the secret account 
is still growing. 


* * * 


**M ay I have a pocket check- 
book ?” asked the pretty lady of the 
teller. 

“Certainly,” was the prompt re- 
ply, as the book was passed across 
the counter. 

Three days later, the same lady, 
a little red in the eyes from weeping, 
stopped before the same teller’s cage. 

“Why didn’t you tell me I didn’t 
have any money in my account the 
other day ?”’ she demanded, tearfully. 
“When you gave me another check- 
book, I thought of course I must 
have plenty of money left or you 
wouldn’t have let me have any more 
checks. Now my account is over- 


drawn and two of my checks have 
been returned to the stores. You cer- 
tanly have put me in a terrible pre- 
dicament by being so careless!” 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 


Times change. The main highway 
is becoming the maim highway. 


A diplomat is a person who solves 
the problems that wouldn’t exist if 
we didn’t have diplomats. 


In Congress nobody loves a fact 
man. 


In a divorce suit the seamy side 
generally shows. 


The fountain pen writes, and hav- 
ing writ—blots. 
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Candies 


Truman Joins in Honors 
to Banker Evans 
M® Harry S. TRUMAN of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a customer of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank in that city, took 
part in a recent tribute to the banker 
who had been willing to “float a 
little slip of paper” to a certain Sen- 
ator from Missouri 15 years ago. 
The banker was JOSHUA EVANS, 
JR., and the occasion was the dinner 
given by the bank to honor his re- 
tirement as vice-president after 56 
years in Capital banking. 
President TRUMAN was one of the 
speakers. Recalling the old loan, he 
good-humoredly thanked Mr. EvANs 


Heard Alen 


IO 


for helping ‘‘a poor Senator in need”’ 
and recalled that a Kansas City 
banker hadn’t been willing to lend 
him the money. 

Mr. TRUMAN also told the guests, 
who included more than 100 Wash- 
ington bankers, Government officials 
and District personages, that he 
“never had any fear of bankers” he- 
cause he “almost became one” him- 
self. During his teens he worked 
in a bank, starting at $35 a month 
and advancing until he earned $125 
being responsible for “a million 
dollars in one cage.” 

Toastmaster at the dinner was 
WILMER J. WALLER, president of 
the Hamilton and former treasurer 
of the American Bankers Associa- 


President Truman attends the Hamilton National Bank’s dinner for its re- 


tiring vice-president, Joshua Evans, Jr., right. 


Others in the picture, are, 


l. to r.. B. M. McKelway, editor of Washington Star; President Wilmer J. 
Waller of the Hamilton; and Dr. W. A. Bloedorn, dean of George Washing- 
ton University medical school 


Gireet 


tion. He presented Mr. EVANS a 
check for $1,000, gift of the bank’s 
employees. 

Mr. EVANS said the three Trumans 
were “ideally thoughtful, uniformly 
courteous and cooperative cus- 
tomers.” 

Other speakers were B. M. Mc- 
KELWAY, editor of the Washington 
Evening Star, and Dr. WALTER A. 
BLOEDORN, dean of the George Wash- 
ington University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Mr. Evans’ first banking job was 
as a runner for Riggs and Company, 
predecessor to the Riggs National 
Bank. CHARLES C. GLOVER, the senior 
partner, told him, ‘“You’re only tem- 
porary and on trial, Evans’—but 
“Josh” remained a Riggs man for 
30 years, advancing to a vice-presi- 
dency. From the Riggs bank he 
went to the District National Bank 
as executive vice-president, later be- 
coming its president. In 1933 he was 
prime mover in the organization of 
the Hamilton. 

Mr. Evans is widely known in 
the American Institute of Banking. 
A charter member and past presi- 
dent of Washington Chapter, he was 
one of the first three trustees elected 
when the organization’s chapters 
got representation on the controlling 
board in 1907. 

He is active in the D. C. Bankers 
Association and its former presi- 
dent, and has many civic interests. 


Stockton Made Chairman 


of Wachovia Bank 
G. STockKTON, previously 
senior vice-president and senior 
trust officer of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, has been elected 

chairman of the board. 

The executive functions of the 
bank will be divided between the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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ADVERTISING COPY 
AND MAT SERVICE 


thout charge for all adver jrements illustrated. 
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bank letterhead to: 


Can You Use This HELPFUL AD-SERVICE? 


—— = Over a period of time, Mellon National Bank has 
1 syoce voor SAVING RATE RI prepared and used a large number of local newspaper 
ea ti advertisements—on such subjects as Savings and 
ann: Checking Accounts, Installment Loans, Mortgage 
Loans, Business Loans, Bank-by-Mail Service, etc. 
These advertisements have worked for us. We 
believe they will work for our correspondent banks, 
too. So we are now making them available in mat 
form, with copy which you can adapt as desired to fit 
your own needs. From time to time, new series of 
ads will be made available. 


If you are in a position to benefit by this ““Adver- 
tising Idea Service,” a request on your bank letter- 


INSERT Yopy 3 head will bring you a copy of this portfolio. 
StGMAT 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION -_ooOoOoO 
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YOUR 
PROBLEM: Profitable new customers 


OUR We'll supply ‘thinking cap’, 
SOLUTION: ‘elbow grease’ and ‘legwork’ 


DETAILS: For your Commercial Department: 


“VhriptiCheck, the complete Special Checking (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 
Account Plan, including operating forms and chairman and President RoBErT M. 
volume-producing advertising—without invest- HANES, who has returned to active 
ment by you. Checks ‘personalized’ on your duty after holding key posts with 
premises. (Also, your Regular checks.) the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Europe. During Mr. 
For your Savings or Thrift Department: Hanes’ leave of absence Mr. Srocx- 
THRIFTSURANCE, the greatest incentive to TON was acting president of the 
save ever devised! Customer’s savings goal in- bank. The two will share in the gen- 
sured against sickness, accident and death. Also, eral management and policy-making 
SAVESURANCE, with life insurance only. of the Wachovia. 

In other elections CARLYSLE A. 
FF trust officer at Winston - Salem, 
Ask Us for Proof! was made senior vice-president and 
senior trust officer, heading the 


bank’s trust organization. Vice-pres- 
BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION ident FRANK J. WoLFE, head of the 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. _LExington 2-2490 
made a senior vice-president. 
This is Mr. HANES’ 20th year as 
president of the Wachovia. 


H. F. Taylor New Executive 


Director of Consumer B. A. 
ARTWELL F. TAYLOR, who has 
been vice-president of The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond, and is im- 
mediate past national president of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
was elected executive director of the 
Consumer Bankers Association of 
Washington, D. C., effective March 1. 
Mr. TAYLOR, a Richmond banker 
for more than 25 years, joined the 
staff of The Bank of Virginia in 
1933 and was elected a vice-presi- 
dent in 1950. He has directed numer- 
ous departments in the bank and 


\ was with its correspondent banking 
Bauk 7) division when elected to his new 
4 position. 


His activities in the include 
TODAY’S MOST COMFORTABLE EXPRESSION the presidency of Richmond Chapter, 
OF THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR CHAIR! the chairmanship of several national 
of the of wherever a business- committees, and membership on the 
ike atmosphere of integrity and confidence is desired, has never been . * j 
surpassed. To this popular design SIKES has added new concepts ‘of com- Executive Council. He concluded his 


— has a the style. . . with smoothed-out contours, generous term as national president at the 
imensions, rounded and broadened corners and edges. And, painstak- j ’ i conven- 
ingly wrought in finest hardwoods, SIKES “Bank of England” is as far teatibute's Colton Julies 


ahead in construction as it is in looks. Available in variety of finishes to tion in Minneapolis last June. 
match any furniture. Write for Folder F-75. He is a member of the board of 


Regents of The Graduate School of 
THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc., 30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. Suaien 
For over 8&5 yeors Builders of Fine Seating for Every Executive and General Office Use (Ce —— 22) 
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Don’t sack Santa 


without a hearing here! 


Four Christmas savings plan can be a headache 
... ora head start to good new business. Depends 
on how you handle it. 

More than ten million Americans make regular 
bank deposits in Christmas savings plans. One 
third of those savings wind up in permanent ac- 
counts. With more than a billion dollars involved, 
that’s big business with a big future. 

But mounting clerical and accounting costs are 
causing some banks to discontinue their Christ- 
mas savings plans. 

No need for it. Not when a bank can turn its 
Christmas savings problems over to modern, eco- 


Just sort.. 


nomical McBee Keysort cards and machines. With 
pre-punched Keysort coupons as deposit-account 
slips, a bank needs no special tellers, no stamp in- 
ventory accounting and pasting, no passbook post- 
ing. Customers are saved waiting-line delays, 
tellers spared wearying details. And the account- 
ing involves merely sorting, counting and filing 
the Keysort slips. 


A Christmas savings plan can produce a lot of 
extra business for your bank . . . without a lot of 
extra work. The trained McBee representative 
near you can give you full particulars. Ask him to 
drop in now. Or write us. 


....count.......and file! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 


The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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When you think 
of PITTSBURGH 


and 
Defense 
Production 


Financing... 


Shenk 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Pittsburgh is once again swinging 
its industrial might to the pro- 
duction of weapons and equip- 
ment for our national defense. 
Today, the nation’s arsenal- 
which made one-third of the steel 
used by our armed forces and 
produced 19 billion dollars worth 
of weapons during World War II 
—has even greater production 
capacities. 


Peoples First National is again 
offering its specialized services in 
the financing of defense contracts 
. .. services which were developed 
during the last war, when it han- 
dled a large number of war pro- 
duction loans as one of the lead- 
ing banks in defense financing. 
This experience is available to 
those Correspondents who find it 
desirable to have local participa- 
tion in cases where their cus- 
tomers’ defense contracts are cen- 
tered in the Pittsburgh area. The 
opportunity to co-operate in de- 
fense financing will be welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 


H. F. Taylor H. E. Randall 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


In his new positon he succeeds W. 
ALBERT HESS who becomes vice- 
president of The Bank of Virginia, 


| in charge of a commercial develop- 


ment program for the bank’s three 


offices in Norfolk. 


Vice-president E. RAN- 


| DALL of The First National Bank of 
| Boston has also been elected comp- 


troller, succeeding WiLBuR F. Law- 
SON who was forced to vacate that 


| combined office because of ill health. 


Mr. LAWSON had completed 25 years 
as the bank’s comptroller. Mr. RANn- 


| DALL is an alumnus of The Graduate 


School of Banking, Class of 1939, 
and has been on the school’s faculty 
since 1942. He is a member of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations and the 
Trust Division Committee on Costs 
and Charges. He is also active in the 
Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
the Committee of Banking Institu- 
tions on Taxation, and the Boston 


| Clearing House Association. He has 


been with the First National since 
1929. 


Girard-Corn Exchange 
Philadelphia Merger 


A PROPOSAL for the consolidation 

of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company and 
Girard Trust Company, of Philadel- 
phia, has been informally approved 
by the boards of the two banks, said 
an announcement made early in 
February. 

A detailed plan to effect the 
merger, under the name Girard Corn 
Exchange Bank and Trust Company, 
a state-chartered institution, was 
taken under consideration by coun- 
sel for both banks preparatory to 
action by the directorates, stock- 


| holders and government authorities. 


It is proposed that Davmp E. 


| WiLuiaMs, president of Corn Ex- 


change, be board chairman of the 


| combined bank. JAMES E. GOWEN, 


Girard’s board chairman, will be 


chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and GEOFFREY S. SMITH, Girard’s 
president, will be president. 

There will be four senior vice- 
presidents: GEORGE R. CLARK and 
RUSSELL J. BAUER from Corn Ex- 
change, and J. MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
and Basit L. HARLOW from Girard 
Trust. 

All personnel of both banks will 
be needed by the new one, the an- 
nouncement stated. 

The banks had combined resources 
of more than $500-million, with de- 
posits exceeding $490-million, on De- 
cember 31, 1950. 


Dr. Kart T. COMPTON, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and prominent atomic physi- 
cist, has been elected a Class C di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 
has promoted Mrs. HELEN PACE 
THOMPSON to vice-president. Mrs. 
THOMPSON has been in_ banking 
since 1923. In 1925 she and her 
husband founded the Peachtree 
Road Commercial Bank at Buck- 
head which became the Fulton’s first 
branch. She was made an assistant 
vice-president of that bank in 1948 
and is now the first woman vice- 
president of any Atlanta bank. Mrs. 
THOMPSON has been treasurer of 
the Association of Bank Women. 
Other promotions at the Fulton: 
Assistant vice-president, ADRIAN 
F. Kirk; assistant trust officers, 
JULIAN D. HALIBURTON, CHARLES 
Wray. 


WILLIAM G. RABE, vice-president 
and director of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, has been 
named chairman of the trust com- 
mittee to succeed the late ERNEST 
STAUFFEN. Mr. RABE is a trustee of 
the estate of the bank’s late presi- 
dent, HARVEY D. GIBSON. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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A world-wide banking service... 


S 
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? 
EXPORT COLLECTIONS 


Send now for new 
Northern Trust booklet 
“Your Business Abroad.” 
It describes in detail our 
foreign banking services 
for businesses and in- 
dividuals. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ( 


< 
Bee TRAVELERS’ CHECKS / 


As your Chicago correspondent 


The Northern Trust Company provides you and 


your customers with every foreign banking service 


You will find The Northern Trust Company’s 
long established facilities, wide experience 
and relationships abroad of great help in all 
of your foreign requirements. Special facil- 
ities are provided for the speedy and accurate 
handling of all export and import collections, 


THE NORTHERN 


remittances and credit information. Trans- 
actions are made direct with leading banks 
everywhere. In The Northern Trust Com- 
pany’s Foreign Department, as in all other 
departments, you will find quick, personal- 
ized attention to your needs. 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE—15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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Trained 
in your 
service! 


e When your need is 
service here, trained ex- 
perts are ready to handle 
your business capably, in 
the friendly manner tra- 
ditional at Central-Penn. 


e Noone-man team here 
—but an efficient staff, 
all well qualified to see 
your affairs through to a 
successful conclusion. 
Call on any one at any 
time. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


POLK’S. 


BANKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


3 


BOOKS 
IN 
ONE! 


% 2800 pages of 
the latest information 
on—!. Banks; 2. Invest- 
ment Bankers; and 3. Life 
Insurance Companies. 


Why not join those who know? Use the 
best in Bank Directory Service. Order 
your copy today. 


MARCH 1951 EDITION 
Now on the press 


Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 a copy 


For further information write 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


130 Fourth Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


J. D. Lea R. C, Cardner 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
At the First National Bank in 


| Houston JAMES D. LEA and ROLAND 


C. CARDNER have been promoted to 
vice-presidencies. W. E. BRIDGFORTH 
was made assistant vice-president, 
GROVER ELLIs, JR., assistant cashier, 
and Mrs. SARITA FLYNN, assistant 
trust officer. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, chairman of 


| the executive committee of Shell Oil 
| Company, has been elected to the 


board of Mercantile-Commerce Bank 


| and Trust Company, St. Louis. 
| LESLIE K. Curry has been advanced 


to vice-president and comptroller of 
the bank and of its affiliate, Mercan- 
tile-Commerce National Bank. Other 
appointments at the former include: 
auditor, WINSTON G. ETTLING; as- 
sistant vice-presidents, JOHN E. 
HaAuss, STUART MURPHY, EDWARD A. 
HUWALDT; assistant cashiers, 
THOMAS R. CRONE, WILLIAM G. 
JR., GEORGE L. ESCHBACHER; 
assistant trust officers, EpGar L. 
TAYLOR, JESSE M. BRISTOW, OLIVER 
J. WILKINS, HENRY J. MOHRMAN;; as- 
sistant auditor, EUGENE F. BACH- 
MANN. 


Promoted at the Crocker-First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco: Vice- 
president and trust officer, R. V. 
WaALsH, E. F. LAWRENCE; trust 
officers, E. T. HANNON, F. P. Gray; 
assistant vice-presidents, F. R. 
STENT, C. A. CORRASA, ARTHUR 
MERKT, H. L. KAUFMANN; assistant 
cashiers, W. A. SHEEHAN, RICHARD 
M. KING, ALBERT J. RICE, JR., A. C. 
DE LimurR, J. D. MIDDLETON. LINGAN 
A. WARREN, president of Safeway 
Stores, WILLIAM PFLUEGER, vice- 
president of the bank, were elected 
directors. 


WILLIAM B. GLADNEY, president of 
the Fidelity National Bank, Baton 
Rouge, and former president of the 
A.B.A. National Bank Division, was 
elected president of the Baton Rouge 
Clearing House Association. 


D. E. Webb D. C. Bevan ' 


DEL E. WEBB, co-owner of the New 
York Yankees, was elected a direc- 
tor of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. He is president of the Del 
i. Webb Construction Company in 
that city where the Yankees are con- 
ducting their spring training. On 
the bank’s board he replaces T. C. 
MCREYNOLDS who withdrew after 28 
years of service. 


Davip C. BEVAN, treasurer of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
has joined the directorate of Provi- 
dent Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


At the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, SAMUEL H. WOLCcoTT, 
CuiFForD L. LYALL, and S. ST. JoHN 
MORGAN have been promoted to the 
new office of senior vice-president. 
ERNEST W. LAy, CLEMENT W. DEAsy, 
WALTER E. Dow, Jr., FRANCIS G. 
SHEPARD, PHILIP J. POTTER and 
CHARLES DEVENS have been made 
vice-presidents; EDWARD A. BUL- 
LARD, treasurer; RAYMOND H. 
CHOATE and ERNEST H. Oscoon, JR., 
assistant vice-presidents; VERNON B. 
HITCHENS, assistant vice-president 
and trust officer; RALPH E. SELLARS 
and JoHN T. G. NICHOLS 3rd, trust 
officers. 


DELosS C. JOHNS, vice-president, 
general counsel and secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
was elected president to succeed 
CHESTER C. DAVIS, who resigned to 
become associate director of the 
Ford Foundation. Mr. JOHNS re- 
cently spent several months in 
Greece as an advisor to the Bank of 
Greece. 


Elected at the Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh: Vice-presidents, HENRY R. 
Byers, F. Perry JOHNSTON, RAY- 
MOND S. LiIGo, WALTER E. TOTZKE; 
assistant cashier, HARRY J. WooD; 
assistant secretaries, ANDREW C. 
BERGMAN, EDWIN A. HOPKINS. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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sstinghouse engineering developments 
stimulated the vertical transportation indus- 
try to strive for ever higher standards of quality 
SKYSCRAPER and efficiency. In every phase of vertical transpor- 
man , Sas ffs 21 Selectomatic Ele: Westinghouse has been the vanguard for progress. 
So, whatever your traffic problems may be— 
there’s a Westinghouse Integrated Vertical Trans- 
portation System to solve them completely. Look 
ahead with the leader. 

For complete information write Westinghouse 

Electric Corp., Elevator Division, Dept. X, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


you caN BE SURE...1F 175 estinghouse 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS © ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS © FREIGHT ELEVATORS * MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
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Twenty-nine full-facility 
offices strategically located 
in 24 Arizona communities, 
enable us to furnish accurate, 
first-hand information on 
every phase of Arizona’s 
economy. Your inquiries are 
cordially invited. 


ARIZONA'S STATE-WIDE BANK 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 
RESOURCES $268 MILLION 


( / 


ACCC 


STON 


IUNTS— CU 


EFFIC —ECON 


Lesson. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


WILLIAM FULTON KurTz, president 
of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trust, Philadelphia, 
has also been elected chairman of 
the board, succeeding the late C. 
STEVENSON NEWHALL. Gustav K. 
LoEScCH and JOHN A. ONSA were 
made assistant vice - presidents; 
GEORGE F. HANSMANN, EARLE J. 
HINKLE, GEORGE R. KNOLL, assis- 
tant treasurers; VicToR W. BEAN 


| and WILLIAM F. DELAFIELD, assistant 


secretaries. 


New directors of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, are THEODORE 
V. Houser, vice-president of Sears 
Roebuck and Company, and ROBERT 
H. Morse, JR., president of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company. Appoint- 
ed second vice-presidents: JoHN Q. 
ADAMS, JR., JOHN J. BORLAND, CHES- 
TER F. FITZGERALD, JR., ARTHUR B. 
HENDERSON, JAMES P. JOHNSON, 
SELDEN T. SWOPE, ALVAN E. WIL- 
SON, LEO V. HARNDEN, HAROLD L. 
KOETKE. 


Staff promotions at the Anglo 
California National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: Vice- presidents, Louis B. 
EVERETT, HORACE K. WELCOME, 
FRANK R. HODGSON, JOHN E. MILLER, 
ALFRED THIES; assistant vice-presi- 
dent, ARTHUR C. LEE; assistant 
cashier, ERWIN A. DANKWERTH. 


P. D. HOUSTON, JR., has been ap- 
pointed first vice-president of First 
American National Bank of Nash- 
ville. A. B. BENEDICT, JR., and FINIS 
L. NELSON, were made executive 
vice-presidents, and GEORGE R. KNox, 
JR., assistant cashier. 


Vice-president EUGENE GRENSTED 
of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles has retired after 46 
years with the bank. He started his 


he held virtually every position in 
banking operations, and at retire- 
ment was manager of the head 
office’s banking room. 


Promotions at the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix: Vice-president, H. E, 
HARRINGTON (Tucson); assistant 
vice-presidents, ELMER T. SCHALL, 
ANDREW P. LOPER; assistant cash- 
iers, G. CLARKE BEAN, CHARLES E, 
KASSEL, CECIL E. GIFFEN, W. GLENN 
JOHNSON, JOHN H. RHUART, RUSSELL 
L. BERGSTROM; assistant auditor, 
EARL BIMSON;; assistant trust officer, 
Roy C. SWINGLE. 


MARTELL MARLER has been made 
vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
DEAN W. SCHULZ was advanced to 
cashier, and J. E. JOHNSON was 
named assistant vice-president. 
Messrs. MARLER and SCHULZ are 
alumni of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


CHARLES G. GARNETT and HARRY 
F. TAPPEN are newly appointed as- 
sistant vice-presidents at Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. LLoyp 
CLARKSON was made assistant treas- 
urer. 


ANDREW H. 
vice-president 
(New Jersey) 


MILLER was elected 
of The Montclair 
Savings Bank. 


CLARENCE G. Ivey, formerly vice- 
president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, is now executive 
vice - president of the Chittenden 
County Trust Company, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Mercantile National Bank of Dal- 
las has promoted C. GLENN COLE to 
vice-president and cashier; HOWARD 
A. Lunp to assistant vice-president; 
Troy HILton and Jim NICHOLS to 


SCHOOL 
BUILDS 
FOR THE FUTURE ” 


assistant cashier; and GerorcE S. 
ROooKER to assistant trust officer. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


career as a messenger for the Onon- 
daga County Savings Bank, Syra- 
cuse, New York. At Security-First 
P. D. Houston, Jr. Cc. G. Cole 


Eugene Grensted 


Cc. G. Ivey 
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at its best 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Local industries are calling upon their banks for help in solving 
an ever-widening variety of financing problems. 


How to keep abreast of the needs 
of your customers 


@ Today, your customers are confronting 
an ever-increasing number of problems . . . 
and many of these problems challenge you as 
never before. For as banks are called upon 
to counsel and serve in new and widening 
fields, they must equip themselves to do so. 

Supplementing their own experience and 
facilities, many banks find Irving Trust’s 
specialized knowledge in various industries 


and its complete range of correspondent 
services of exceptional value today. Helping 
correspondent banks to build more income- 
producing business is one of Irving Trust’s 
important jobs. 

No doubt you have heard the saying, 
“You can always bank on Irving service.” 
We are confident that any Irving corres- 
pondent will tell you that. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Wiiuram N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division, Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


Capital Funds over $117,000,000 Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 


Memper Feverat Deposit CornPorRaTion MEMBER OF THE NEW coast-to-coast “BANK WIRE” System 
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Fs) has specialized for 60 
years in meeting the bonding 
and insurance needs of banks 


and other financial institutions, 


and makes its services readily 


available to them through more 
than 9,000 experienced local 
representatives. 


Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds 
Lost Securities Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance 
Valuable Papers Insurance 
Securities Insurance 


Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwau- 
kee, announces these promotions: 
Vice-president, C. RAY Cook; assis- 
tant vice-presidents, OTHMAR J. 
ROEHL, ELMER J. GERLACH, ALFRED 
R. Scott; assistant cashiers, E. I. 
VAN HEUSEN, CHESTER A. JOHNSON, 
GEORGE W. BEYER, DONALD N. Bax- 
TER, WERNER BLOM, EMIL KuJatu; 
auditor, Carl A. ZIMMERMAN. 


C. ALLISON SCULLY has been ap- 
pointed adviser to the president at 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
GEORGE R. CLARK succeeds him as 
executive vice-president and Rus- 
SELL J. BAUER has been made senior 
vice-president. Other promotions: 
Cashier, ORVILLE H. BEADLE; assist- 
ant vice-presidents, CHARLES E. 
Baus, R. DAvip CONNER. 


J. VINCENT O’NEILL, president of 
the Mercantile National Bank of 
Chicago, now holds the additional 
post of board chairman. Mr. O’NEILL, 
who was with The National City 
Bank of New York for a quarter 
century, is a past president of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking and was a member of the 
A.I.B.’s Executive Council. He came 
to the Mercantile as vice-president 
in July 1949. 


STuART ADAMS LYMAN, formerly 
vice-president and comptroller of 
The Franklin Savings Bank, New 
York, is now president, succeeding 
HENRY J. COCHRAN, who was made 
chairman of the board. 


JOHN E. HAstTINnGs, formerly vice- 
president of the Florida National 
Bank, Pensacola, has been elected 
president, succeeding ROGER L. MAIN 
who remains as a director. JAMES 
W. ANDREWS, active in the bank 
since his first job as a runner 50 
years ago, retired as an officer and 
was elected a director. He has served 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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STRAIGHT AS THE CROW FLIES 
to TULELAKE or CALEXICO* 


Through its California-wide service (yours through 
one account in Los Angeles or San Francisco) Bank of 
America gives you direct routing to cities and towns 
throughout the state. This personalized service pre- 
serves the “human touch” in your correspondent 
relationships as well as providing speed and effi- 
ciency in the handling of California transactions. 


*The Northernmost and Southernmost California communities 
served by Bank of America branches. Over 300 other California 
communities have one or more Bank of America branches. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
are known the world over. 


Sell them to your customers. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


as senior vice-president. Another 
new director is WILLIAM SINTon, 
rear admiral USN (retired) who has 
been with the bank since his retire- 
ment from the Navy in 1949. 


Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has elected ALFRED G. RUEHLE 
to a vice-presidency. He was for- 
merly with Manufacturers Trust 
Company where he became a vice- 
president following merger of Brook- 
lyn Trust Company with that bank. 
RAYMOND T. ANDERSON and Paut J. 
MILLER are newly elected assistant 
treasurers of Bankers. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces election to its di- 
rectorate of RAYMOND C. GAUGLER, 
president of American Cyanamid 
Company. 


Dr. ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, 
president of the University of Michi- 
gan, has been added to the board 
of the Ann Arbor Trust Company. 


WILLIAM L. DEBOsT, chairman 
and former president of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York, 
died January 18. He was 80 years 
old. Mr. DeBost was active in the 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York and was a for- 
mer chairman of its Group IV. 


RICHARD R. SCHILLING has been 
appointed a vice-president of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York, 
in charge of upper Manhattan and 
Bronx offices. 


CLAIR M. RODDEWIG, president of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road, was elected a director of the 
Chicago National Bank. ALBERT 
Drozpa, JOHN C. MAULDING and 
FreD O. SACK were made assistant 
vice-presidents and MARK §S. WILL- 
ING, assistant cashier. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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your correspondence output increases 

. up to 30% and more with less effort 
li- ...and the same man-hours! If you are not yet concerned about 
. being caught shorthanded due to the 
y. 
’ National Emergency, you may be... 
of and sooner than you think! 
me AupocraPH dictation brings to you 
‘k, Dictati dt ‘bing and your staff the ingredients ABC... 
rs lating and transcriamg Added Business Capacity ... the means 
he are E-A-S-I-E-R of maintaining personal and office out- 
he 
* put despite a possible loss or curtail- 

ment of personnel. 

Before a personnel shortage strikes, 
en investigate AupocraPpH ABC. Just 
1u- mail the coupon as the most important 
fe step you can take toward preparing for 
n 

the growing pressure to produce. 

: AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
All- of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
the with AUDOGRAPH under “Dictating Machines.”’ Canada: Northern Elec- 

tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
ERT Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
snd affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 
ant 
LL- 
The Gray AupocraPH: the ideal 
dictating and transcribing machine 
that records on thin, lightweight, 
long-lasting plastic discs, each hold- ELECTRONIC 
ing up to one hour’s dictation or other SOUNDWRITER 
ng types of recording. These discs can . 


be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 
times and more. You don’t have to 


| @ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


AUDOGRAPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn. — established 1891 — originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 
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YOUR BANK'S NAME 
IMPRINTED HERE 


Sell the Travellers Cheques that 


sell your bank to everyone who sees them! 


THESE TRAVELLERS CHEQUES have the name of your bank 
printed in the lower left hand corner —at no cost to you. 
It is an extra service of The First—typical of the many 
extras enjoyed by our customers and correspondents. 
You retain the entire commission when you sell Travellers 
Cheques of The First National Bank of Chicago; remitting 
to us only the face value of the cheques you sell. 


For these two reasons you increase your bank’s revenue 


and increase your bank’s prestige — both at the same time 
—when you sell these Travellers Cheques that sell your 
bank to everyone who sees them. 

Suggest them to your customers for both vacation and 
business use. They have provided protection for travel 
funds for more than 40 years, and can be spent anywhere 


in the world —just like cash. For details write our FOREIGN 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The First National Benk of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 
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FOR outstanding use of advertising methods 
during the past year, this citation by.” 
BANKING’s 1951 Forum in Print 


is awarded to 


Citations, such as the 
one illustrated at the 
right, were issued to the 
banks whose advertising 
campaigns are shown 
on the next 11 pages, 
and to a number of in- 
stitutions whose adver- 
tising was considered of 
unusual excellence but 
was not selected by the 
judges for publication 
in this issue of BANKING 


4 
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BRUCE BARTON, chairman, Batten, REGINALD CLOUGH, president and 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. editor, Tide. 


ROBERT vice-president, 
LaSalle Nationa’ 


’ KENNETH P. WOOD, assistant vice- 
Bank, Chicago, and ident i 


& Te 


Banking’s Forum in Print 


OU’RE probably familiar with the jingle that con- 
+ pe the public relations techniques of the cod- 
fish and the hen. The former lays 10,000 eggs and 
keeps quiet about ’em; the hen produces one and makes 
a big fuss. 
“And so we scorn the codfish 
While the humble hen we prize, 
. Which only goes to show you 
That it pays to advertise.” 


al Bypassing a hen-codfish debate, we hasten to report 
that BANKING’sS 1951 Forum in Print offered plenty of 

id evidence on the extent to which banks are speaking up 

el —and not about one subject, either. 

" Entries in the Forum—the judges selected the 10 


programs sampled on the following pages—showed 

>N that today’s bank advertising is putting more and more 
emphasis on activities which, at first glance, seem far 
removed from the banking business. Ranging from such 
interests as local business and businessmen to a strik- 
ingly effective reminder of the differences between the 
communistic and democratic ways of life, these public 
messages can hardly help but accomplish advertising’s 

] major purpose, making friends. 

The unmistakable trend toward friendliness, infor- 
mality, human interest, and a generally relaxed ap- 
proach to closer relations with the public seems to b2 
putting the emphasis less on an immediate dollars-and- 
cents return to the bank than on goodwill toward pres- 
ent and potential customers. This practical altruism 
finds expression in ad copy that pictures and plugs local 
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business and local businessmen. It takes into account 
the never-to-be-forgotten fact that people are deeply 
interested in other people—an approach, incidentally, 
that shows banking itself as a very human activity. 

“For outstanding use of advertising methods” by 
banks during the past year BANKING awards its Forum 
Citation. Hundreds of campaigns were represented by 
the entries. National banks, state banks, savings banks, 
and trust companies sent us samples of the stories they 
told their publics during the past year. General and 
special purpose campaigns—here and there a single 
idea—came in from all parts of the country, and from 
Canada, too. 

The judges were Kenneth Andrews, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., advertising agency, substitut- 
ing at the last minute for the ill Bruce Barton; Reginald 
Clough, president and editor of Tide, the advertising 
magazine; Robert Lindquist, vice-president of the 
LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, and chairman of the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council; and Kenneth P. Wood, 
assistant vice-president in charge of advertising, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

From the mass of entries were selected those cited 
for brief reviews in BANKING. They begin on the next 
page. 

These banks, and numerous others whose advertising 
programs were accorded mention by the judges, receive 
BANKING’S Citation. 

On the whole, the Forum demonstrated banks’ belief 
that it pays to advertise—widely and diversely. 
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ANKING’S 1951 Forum in Print 
A Contrast in Size 


Metropolitan 


W™ newspaper space accounting for 85 percent of its media budget, the North- 

western National Bank of Minneapolis launched a campaign with a fivefold pur- 
pose—to cover the entire metropolitan area and suburbs, to explain the bank with 
pictures, to identify each of the 10 banks in the group, to introduce employees and 
their customers, and to dominate all financial newspaper advertising in the city. Full- 
page space (opposite page) was used, and it was supplemented by spot radio announce- 
ments, exhibits of various kinds, flower shows, and miscellaneous promotion efforts, 
This campaign is now entering its third continuous year, with the Northwestern well 
satisfied as to the results it has accomplished, not only locally but in many distant 
cities, where parts of the ads have been reproduced and have even been used in schools. 


In a Small Community 


ip contrast to the metropolitan bank’s use of large space, as described above, the 

Columbia Heights State Bank, Columbia Heights, Minnesota, has demonstrated 
effectively what a small bank in a small community can do with homespun adver- 
tising in limited space. Using ads two columns by 6 inches deep, the bank, through 
the pen of its Vice-president Herb Woodward, told week after week why “I’m 
proud of America.” Mr. Woodward says that as a result of this campaign “we got 
more people reading our ads and talking about the bank than ever before in our 


history, and in consequence the number of our new accounts opened monthly doubled, 
trebled, and even quadrupled.” 


No. 20 of a series on “Why I'm Proud of America” by ~vr V. P. 
Herb Woodward. Use with or without credit and if ycu want free 
eopies — just ask. 


I'm Proud of America because... I’m Proud of America because 


High School Graduates We Cheer For 
Choose Their Own Jobs The Under Dog 


No. 15 of a series by our V. P. Herb Woodward 


> 


No Commissar Says... - 


“SUZIE -- YOU'LL WASH DISHES IN THE 
TOOL HOUSE AT THE SALT MINES” AND, - - - 
“OSCAR, -- TAKE THIS WHIP AND RIFLE AND 
HERD SLAVE LABORERS IN THE LUMBER CAMP”. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO 
THEM IN RUSSIA. 


WHY DON'T OUR GRADUATES REALIZE HOW 
LUCKY THEY ARE? WHY DO SOME OF THEM FALL 
FOR COMMUNISM? 


BECAUSE RUSSIA PUT ON A SLICK SELLING 
CAMPAIGN WHILE AMERICA WAS ASLEEP 


AMONG MANY WHO ARE WAKING UP ARE PER- 
FECT CIRCLE CORP., NEW CASTLE, IND. WRITE 
FOR THEIR “FREEDOM FORUM” MARVELL- 
OUs. 


COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 


STATE BANK 


COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, MINN. 


Every Depositor insured for $5000 by Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. Get one of our Savings Banks for your Youngster. 
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OF COURSE WE ADMIRE A CHAMPION. 
EVERYBODY DOES THAT. BUT WE ADMIRE 
STILL MORE THE LITTLE GUY WHO PUTS 
UP A GRITTY BATTLE AGAINST BIG ODDS. 
WHEN JOHN L. LEWIS AND HIS COAL MIN- 
ERS WERE UNDER DOGS,......WE ALL CHEER- 
ED THEM ON. NOW THAT THEY ARE TOP 
DOGS...-_-AND PUSHING AROUND THE REST OF 
THB THEY ARE NOT SO POPU- 


LAR. 


COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 


STATE BANK 


COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, MINN. 


Taxes in any county can be paid here. Bring your notice, we do the 
the rest. We want your auto loan on new or used cars. 
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Can Save Time, Money for You, Too... 


Customers Hail Convenience of N.W. Bank-by-Mail 


EASY BANKING is Northwestern's Bank- 
by-Mail. So easy that two-year-old Tommy 
Franks loves to do it “all by himself.” Mother 
likes Bank-by-Mail, too. “With three youngsters 
1 can’t possibly run around town,” says Mrs. 
John J. Franks, 2847 Princeton Ave., “so we 
bank entirely by mail. And besides, 3¢ postage 
is a lot cheaper than transportation charges 
these days. We pay bills by mail too, with our 


Northwestern checking account. For only afew THIS I$ SIX MAN—“OOF!"—six man football, we mean—as played Backen, “but after hours they pitch in and help us with football and other 

cents a month a checking account is just about — at Pillsbury Settlement House, a Community Chest agency. That's John character-building programs we have here. It’s a swell bank.” Pillsbury 

ls a Great Work Saver the best buy a busy mother can make.” The Harrington, 13, 318 20th Ave. S., running into a little opposition, and Coach House banks with Fourth Northwestern by mail. . so Backen and other 
By THE COUNSELOR Franks pay installments on their Northwestern Donald Backen moving in to pick up the pieces. ““Those fellows at Fourth staff members have that much more time to give their job of making 

{ mine on the 12th floor of our Bank auto loan by mail, too Northwestern not only give Pillsbury House good banking service,” says Minneapolis a better place to live. See Northwestern for Bank-by-Mail 


DANKINg trom nus 


Why don't you come 
sometime 
he replied, “there's no more 
reason for me bringing my deposit down in 
penen than there ws for your sending beck 
By Feceipt by special messenger 
And he's ngh Hank by-Mail is that con- 
venient 


A Winning Team— Checking 
Account end Bank-by-Maill 


In fact 


ur banking. you pay all your 
desk of home 
is safe . Bank-by-Mail is 


it's cheaper to have a 
checking account than do without. With 
transportation so costly, you save much more 
than the cost of your checking account 

The mailman does all the work for 3¢ 


Here's how simple it is to Rank-by-Mail 
with Northwestern Mail in your deposit, We 
have special Bank-by-Mail envelopes, but 
you don't need to use them 

Your mail deposit will be handled with spe- 

I get a receipt and acknowl- 


urn mail. Also another Bank- 
by Mail enve' 


‘That's all theve is to it 

But just one caution dont send cash 
unless you go to the trouble of registering the 
pop always rahy to send cash through 

il—send your paycheck of your 
check, endorsed to "deposit only.” 4TH NORTHWESTERN 
You'l Uke Bank by Mail . National Bank brings the busy 
stevn thes 7 Seven Corners district some- 

thing new in the way of bank- 
age a Rank-by-Mail for other pur ing service official US. 
weather forecasts from one of 
make an instaliment loan by mail. And of the Weatherball signs you'll 
special Bank-by- Mail service find on each of the 10 North- 

Yen western Banks. Here’sthe key MY BANKER as well as my mailman,” says Mrs. Cyril DEAN OF LOCAL GOLF PROS, Willie 
Bank likes it too, and I'll tell you why. We'd  t© the color code: Flashing color for rain; red means Untereker, 2832 Dakota Ave., of Cliff Hanson. Here Mrs. Un- _Kiidd of Interlachen, gives a tip to Kathleen Gill, 
me persuade our customers to do business Warmer; white means colder; green means little change _tereker removes the receipt 4th Northwestern Bank sends her 4611 Browndale Ave. Kidd has a tip on banking, 
he en the hours f 9 a.m. and Il in temperature. See Fourth Northwestern for complete every time she mails a deposit to her Checking Account. “We're too—also based on long experience. “Go to 
Se thass marning houre are just hae for toning and convenient banking service. See any Northwest- delighted with Northwestern's Bank-by-Mail,” she says. “In | Northwestern for friendly service,” he says, 
care of Bank-by-Mail customers and sending | @TM Bank. You'll find them “East Side, West Side, All fact, we're delighted with our checking account. It saves hours “and bank by mail. That makes banking at 
deponit receipts back by return mail Around the Town.” in paying bills!” Northwestern as convenient as it can be.” 


“East Side, West Side, All Around the Town” 


Fourth Northwestern 
National Bank 
More's of the triendly officers ond directors ot Fourth 
Like the monegement ot eech of the 10 Mort. 
western Banks, youl find these people reedy ond willing to 
every powbie woy 


NATIONAL BANKS OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Quam OFFICE berwees 6 ond 7 Sm 


ae. NATIONAL BANK on MLW. NATIONAL BANK AMERICAN OFFICE 
University at Bedtord 3006 Avene 1223 Weshington Avenve Mo 
a= MATIONAL BANK LAKE STREET OFFICE OFFICE 
412-416 Hennepin ot Meter of Sreet 
MW. NATIONAL BANK ear MW. NATIONAL BANE MATIONAL BANK OF HOPKINS 
401 Coder 2329 Avemen 
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The Bank for Al! the People” 


Prices. Are Joo High... 


remember that the average American worker 
earns enough for a bor of toilet soap in 5'2 
minutes — it takes the Russion worker 99 
minutes. 


A pound loaf of bread takes seven minutes work 
in Shawnee—70 minutes in Moscow. A pair of 
women’s shoes require only 7 hours work here— 
but in Russia it takes 98 hours. That new spring 
suit with two pair of pants cost our American 


worker less thon one week's work . . . For his 
Russion counterpart, fourteen and one-third 
weeks. 


The profit system has given this country the 
highest living standards the world has ever 
known. Shawnee banks help Shawnee business 
to larger profits and Shawnee workers to better 
living. Be glad you ore an American. 


Listen to 


ELMER DAVIS 
KGFF 


Monday Thru Friday 
Each Week 
6:15 - 6:30 p. m. 
COMING SOON—A NEW BANK BUILDING 


TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


Jud FEDERAL 
NATIONAL 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AMD FUDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


UR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT is living be- 

yond its income and the burden of tax- 
ation grows steadily. Business is worried, and 
individuals find that wages and salaries cannot 
keep pace with rising costs in which taxes are a 
principal and increasing factor. 


P It is situations like this which encourage sub- 

versive propaganda, for an uneasy person is 
susceptible to false prophets, and to hope for a 
panacea in some new and strange economic or 
governmental system. 


> The President and the Congress are sweating 
over a $42,400,000,000 Federal Budget for 1951 
—more money than the average wage earner 
can comprehend. 


> If every person in the nation cashed in his 
life insurance it would bring about $44 billion. 
If every city resident sold his property it would 
total only $30 billion. If all the farmers sold out 
— lock, stock and barrel — there would be only 
$25 billion, and if all the industries in the United 
States turned their net working capital into cash 
the total would be only $39 billion — not enough 
to run the Federal Government for a year. 


P In eighteen of the last twenty years the Fed- 
eral Government has gone in the red, according 
to U. S. News and World Report. And it’s run- 
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Forum in Print 


Audience at one of the women’s forums 


Newspaper ad on the advantages of 
America 


ning deeper and deeper all the time, steering the 
richest nation in the world straight down the 
road to bankruptcy. . 


The Government isn’t a producer — it’s a 
spender, and every cent it spends must come 
from the pay envelopes or the pockets of the 
people— from the laborer, the farmer and the 
businessman. 


ee country that can’t balance its budget, like 
a business that runs in the red or an individual 
who spends more than he takes in, is danger- 
ously near the rocks, and any economic storm 
may well mean shipwreck. 


P Taxes today constitute the greatest menace 
to our ‘national and personal well being. Govern- 
ment is appropriating more than 25% of our 
national income and by so doing destroys indi- 
vidual initiative, lowers living standards, and 
makes it impossible to finance the business ex- 
pansion which alone can make prosperity endure. 


P For government, as for the individual, econo- 
my has become an imperative necessity — the 
only way to obtain tax relief is to reduce govern- 
ment expenditures. Failure to do so will only 
encourage our progress along the road to social- 
ism and a complete totalitarian state. 


@ Personal thrift is always good, but it isn’t enough. 
National thrift is necessary also. 


THE FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Public 
Affairs 


| several years the 
Federal National Bank, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, has 
been impressing on its 
community the necessity 
of both individual and 
governmental thrift and 
economy. Its best known 
contribution to this cause 
was the folder (left) en- 
titled “The Red Threat.” 
The bank used envelope 
stuffers and newspaper 
space exclusively in this 
campaign. 

A great variety of 
other media was used to 
promote public under- 
standing and the bank's 
services — from _ bullet 
pencils to student tours. 
Forums for women were 
carried out with great 
success, and the bank 
recommends them to 
other institutions. 


The folder that obtained 
national publicity, with one 
order for reprints totalling 


25,000 
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A Distinctive 
| famous Cleveland 


Slogan 

Cleveland bank 

Sunny Side 


side of the square,” the Society for Savings, 
Cleveland, produced a theme and a slogan— 
with variations—for an effective advertising of the Suart; ? 
program, using a variety of media. 

At the same time, the Society achieved 
something distinctive, in as much as its loca- 


tion was unique. The slogan and resultant 
advertisements were its own and would fit “Teasers” like the one above were 
no other thrift institution. used to start the campaign. They 
A variety of indicators point to the success a ee 
of the Society’s program—statistics, fan-mail, 
| and public awareness of the organization’s 
services. 


This young Clevelander 
with a passbook was 
shown on a Society 
for Savings TV 
program 


save on the 


the 
nk, 
has 
‘ Sunny Side of 
sity 
and 
e Square 
wn 
use @ Little wonder that Society numbers 
en- among its depositors some of the happiest 
.t.” people in Cleveland! For they're the 
7 people who are building a safe, secure 
ope future —fashioning a peace of mind that 
per is priceless. 
his The advertisement on A great deal of that feeling of security is 
the right was one of due to Society’s 101-year-old record of 
several which carried absolute safety, continuous service and 
of the “sunny side” theme uninterrupted dividends. It’s the same 
| to , record that has brought in over 200,000 
| people to save over $200,000,000 at 
ler- Socicty. 
k's Join Cleveland's happiest folks! Visit us 
let at our handy Public Square location 
rs Ihere’s free parking while you bank, 
ere Soriety « Savings 
eat oriety 
IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 
ank FOUNDED 1849 
to Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cort 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE INFORMATION! 


Society for Savings 
127 Public Square, Cleveland 


| Please send me free leaflets, telling me 
how I can build a savings account 


Name. 
ling radio, outdoor advertis- 
ing—carried the thrift | Address 
campaign 
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Ries wife knows that making 

a dream house come true takes a lot 

of planning and a lot of saving. 

But two heads and two hearts together 
make sharing and plaoning a happy job. 


You may be saving for a new home, 
new furnishings or equipment. 
Whatever it is, as a woman, 

do remember that the more you 

know about the banking services your 
Commerce branch has to offer, 

the fewer problems you will have in 
planning, paying, saving. 


And as you get to know the manager 
and his staff you will find how 
pleasant it is to deal there, how 
willing they are to help. 


The Canadian Bank 


THERE ARE 600 COMMERCE BRANCHES 


$O THERE'S 


of Commerce 


“The Commerce” 


THE RETURN 


Jimmy Wollace hod been gone from the noth @ 
yeor, ond now he was back 

Thot June day. o year ago, when he hod crowled 
out of the bush drogaing his broken. splintered leg 
behind him wos 0 doy deep-etched in hit memory. 
He remembered his delirium. the buming fever, ond 
ebove alll, the whining stinging swarm of fies that 
followed his blood smell 

There had been moments when he thought he 
wouldn't moke it, but he kept on crawling, ond then 
suddenly unbelievably he sow the comp through 
the fringe of shore-line jockpine. the spro=! of 
tents ond tor-poper shacks, with the glint of the 
blue lake beyond Dimly, he remembered the blur 
of fomiliar faces coming toward him, the of 
friends, ond later, the scoring fight of the plone 
southword 10 the city 

He hod then © year in ond out of hospitol, of 
being coged in the den of city life But ot lost he 
tot in the pork stonng morosely ot the diogrom of 
geronium beds ond green grou plot, ond he 
thought ogain of the northlond. An overwhelming 
nostalgia come over him, ond he felt o twist ot 
his heow 

He rose ond hobbled into the street, strarght to the 
ticket office His bod leg stl! hurt but he was gong 


token long coming to such simple decision. 
eee 

Now Jimmy Wallace was back He hod. of coune, 

expected some chonge in the comp Since he let st, 

the ploce hod become o new nome in Conodo o 

mew place in the world. ht was another of those 


Golcondas that Conodions ore forever building 
an the wildemess 

And too he hod somehow expected that his old 
Inends would be on hond to greet him Alter oll he 
wos one of the onginals an the comp. practically @ 
pioneer He had viuolized the hondshaking. the 
bock-slapping. ond cherwords, in some prospector 
shock. the long toll yors the tuming back of time. 

But now. stonding on the loke-shore, he saw the 
changes sought ino year Everything once fomslat 
hod vonished The old shack comp hod disappeared. 
A town stood there in its ploce. No one come 


sorting high on the beach looked ot him 
‘ond did not know him wos © stranger, une 
known, lonely, forgotten 

Limping, with his pock on his shoulder, he od- 
vonced into the town. ht hod © tiny post office. @ 
church o bank stores hotels ond houses and worke 
men were busy hnishing new outpost howpwtal For 
out, where the rood climbed mto the hills he could 
see the clustered *=!dings of two m 

Behind the mom in new clearing littered 
with stumps he som o pointed schoolhouse with @ 
bleached flogpole above 


eee 


The sight of the Rogpole did something to Jimmy 
Wolloce He would never have sard he was patron, 
ond wouldn't hove believed o piece of 
stomped cloth could move him as he was moved ot 

h wosn't really patriotism, he told 
himseli—yust flog on nem school ino new town 
on northland trail he hod helped to blaze. And @ 
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LIKELY ONE NEAR YOU 


1951 


in Print 


Forum 


Aimed at a 


Favorable Impression 


ME prohibition against Canadian banks per- 
forming some of the services taken for grant- 
ed in United States institutions, and the fact 
that the country is officially bilingual, present 
advertising problems north of the Border not en- 
countered below it. All Canadian banks offer the 
same services, so that the bank which makes the 
most favorable public impression will, presum- 
ably, get the most new business. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce considers 
that a fundamental principle in its advertising. 
These two pages carry a few samples of the 
great variety of material submitted to BANKING’s 
Forum in Print by “The Commerce.” 


A series of newspaper advertisements told women that 
the bank valued their business, invited them to know 
it better and use its services 


To increase national goodwill by publishing short 
stories was the purpose of a series of four-color double- 
page spreads in leading magazines. The art work and 
the story were made available to weekly newspaper 
editors and radio stations with no strings attached 


“novel of the week.” The only bound Conadion edition 
though Ihe Repeat Sooety of Conede 


wos, too, the sudden realization of what it hod token 
to bring that flag three hundred miles into the wilder 
mew—the courage, the resolution, the strength 
of 0 people. 

He plodded on Men ond women panied him ond 


Children 


rence belore he realired what 4 meant 


WALLACE ST 


His eyes sparkled ond he threw out his chest 
little He wasn't borgoten after all! 


eee 


Alll ot once the sun-glare seemed too bright. Jimmy 
Wolloce pulled his old sweot- stoned hat lower over 
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The Winner! 


Room for business growth 


INTROOUCING — AT THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 


CHAMPION ~ in Canada 
nt- ‘ \) OF GASHAN ... 
et To expansion-minded business men Canada presents 
nt new frontiers—a vast new field of enterprise. 
n- Its natural resources have not yet been fully 
he developed—its markets are great, but still growing. 
he ‘As the banking connection for thousands of U.S. 
m- concerns doing business in Canada, 
we are conversant with the 
rs trade situations that may be 
| of interest to you. 
he We invite your enquiries. 
aS You'll win more profits, too, by using better 
breeding Grading up your ps. ives 
you more milk at less cost, and more : The ( 2 . B 
pound of feed. bid ; nadian ank 
Find out how to improve your livestock. The of CGmmewe 
manager of your local Commerce branch can 
help you. More than to any other source, 
at Canadian farmers turn to The dian Bank of 
ow Commerce for loans to mechanize equipment, 
improve their lands and buildings and modernize 
their homes. 
The manager of your local Commerce branch 
will understand your financial problems. Talk Advertising in United States publications (above) is designed 
to him to-day. to attract the attention of U. S. businessmen who have in- 
ost ; terests in Canada requiring a Canadian bank connection, and 


le ; of U. S. banks who have such businessmen among their cus- 
; : tomers. It is also intended to create greater understanding 

The Canadian Bank to create 

| 


of Commerce 


The bank prepared a number of 

booklets, stressing modern farm- 

ing practice, and pointing out the 
nee extent to which modern farming 
is dependent on finance. The 
booklets were illustrated by car- 
toons. (See January BANKING, 
page 66.) The distribution of the 
booklets was supported by adver- 
tisements (above) in farm peri- 
odicals. The venture is an un- 
qualified success, says the bank 


To emphasize that it is a system 
of branch banks; to maintain and 
enhance its prestige at the grass 
roots; and to build staff morale 
in its branches, the bank used a 
series of ads in weekly papers 
throughout Canada. A noteworthy 
part of this series is the art work, 
which was done by “name artists” 
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[ 
of Main Street 
Our town has a character all its own... = | 
but any Canadian feels at home bere. (‘F= | 
‘There's our bank, for instance . . . \S 
You'll find one in most towns. And there's - 
tnd the mea and women at your 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Easy Come-Easy Go 


It doesn’t seem possible the 
voters of Arizona will approve 
legalized gambling here—if they 
realize they are voting away the 
Security they all work so hard to 
attain. Let us all be very thought- 
ful on this issue—and very careful. 
The record shows there is no stability 
in communities now legally chasing 
the will-o-the-wisp of easy money— 
and they do have poverty and misery 
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The Theme Is 
Leadership 


Print 


— are trying to exert leadership—not simply 
talk about it,” says the First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, of its advertising program. 

An example of the kind of leadership the First Na- 
tional is talking about is the newspaper advertisement 
at the left, published in connection with Arizona-wide 
voting on the question of legalized gambling. (The 
bank’s side won.) 

Newspapers, radio, television, trade magazines, di- 
rect mail and personal appearances are the media used. 

The bank has noted, in addition to its own marked 
growth, the increasing frequency with which its officers 
are asked to take part in civic and community projects, 


because of it. It mustn’t happen here! 


Rebus ads 
on bank 
services 
have been 
popular 


HUGH C. CROWELL 
PRESIDENT 


om THE HILL 


PHOENIX - ELOY - SOMERTON - TEMPE- YUMA 
Ottice a Complete Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The First National made its own TV commercials, using its employees as 

actors. Fifteen were made and used in rotation. Above, a moving picture 

photographer “shoots” the bank’s livestock manager, Lyle L. Young, inter- 
viewing a cattleman 


Right, Charles E. Wilson, assistant cashier of the First National, being tele- 
vised in an interview with William Reddick of Station KPHO-TV, Phoenix 
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A Varied, Double 


Purpose Program 
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Wu the double purpose of increasing the under- 
standing and activity of all banks and of itself in 
particular, the First National Bank of Boston has 
made use of television, newspapers, radio, displays 
and Business publications. The printed advertising is 
notable for the manner in which it reflects the charac- 
ter of the institution. 

The bank’s efforts to increase its own business fol- 
low four main lines: national loan and deposit busi- 
ness (illustrated at the right); foreign business 
(lower right); local installment loans, including auto- 
mobile financing (below), and checking accounts. At 
the bottom of the page, at the left, is reproduced the 
first page of the bank’s well known New England 
letter, which is a prime factor in the bank’s accom- 
plishment of its first mission named above—increasing 
the understanding of all banks. 


SAVE MONEY 


when you 
finance your next car 


Use The FIRST Plan 


...the modern way 


™FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


% Founded 1784 


Available at all offices of this bank 
Telephone, call or write for details 
or consult your insurance agent 
or company 


New England Litter 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK of BOSTON 


Boston, Massachusetts December 29, 195° 


‘T= defense program will be greatly ac have a tin smelter in Texas that can process Bo- 
celerated by the declaration of a natoral —_fivian and Afmcan ore. One third of the United 
emergency. It is obvious that to contend States consumption of manganese, which is essen- 
with aggression we must be on a bas:s of stre 


thal for the hardening of secel for 
of weapons, comes fn 
from other fore: 


and not weakness. As Defense Secretary Marshall 
has warned, this country must “. . . quickly reach 
a high plateau in this mountain 
range of preparedness from which 


General 
Conditions we can look in alll directions. 


re half 


The impact of supermpesing a 
huge military program on a civihan business 
boom is bound to be severe and far-reaching as it 
will involve in its scope all segments of the na- 
tonal economy 


The enlarged defense program » the 
“arsenal for freedom” will meas sharp curtailment ns im the labor force en 
nm many civilian knes om order that mat and military pursuits, the nation 
manpower may be channeled mt manpower situation. The total 


duction, At present, military exper 
count for about to percent of the > ue of 
the national product as compared with an aver 


employed in November, accurd. 

au of the Consus, was 61,271 
re was below the October eneal, it 
age of 4o percent during the 1943.45 war perind aberve the previous November peak 
Defense outlays, aco id 


nemployment in November is 


increased from the curren 24000. In order to meet the 
billion to $s0 billion by the end of next year. The 1 for manpower in the armed forces 
transition to a near-war basis will canke a ter as well as in the deferse industries, it will be neces. 
Perary disruption in eur ecoemy sary to greatly expand the labor force as well as 

Shortages of materials and manpower are the increase productivity by all the means at our 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


* Founded 1784 * 


Member of the Federal Deposit 


Insurance mae 


% 


gland’s Largest 


iF 


insurance carried by travelers and. 

th as of the poli- 
wri companies 

dn of the y 


banking 

twelve trading centers from Boston to 
Buenos Aires, and of correspondent banks 
i more tan one 

5 all bank loans and nearly of all 
needs in any field 


| \ | 
| 
= 
ced 
ots. 
A LEADER IN LOANS 
TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
. 
Offices throughout the City of Boston. Represented in New York by First 
| of Boston International Corporation, 2 Wall Street." Overseas Branches: 
| Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario, Argentina; Havana, Santiago, 
| Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus, Cuba; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
| 
| 
_.. Ships, cargoes and lives 
' Since the first insurance office opened in 
Boston in 1724, the same Yankee prudence 
wd which built up the commerce _ 
“al on shipe and 

instirance companies. In fact, New England’s 
oldest and largest Bank 165 years of 
porters and exporters the unrivalled expe- 
- — nence of more than cent h 
neste suyply nay be ments, you will find a connection with The 

by from low grade ores and First National Bank of Boston convenient 

short of the raw materials which are ary for 
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Lobby Displays 


Salute Industry 


PERATING in the midst of one of the most diversi- 

fied industrial communities in the United States, 

the First National Bank & Trust Company, Alton, Il- 

linois, selected as one of its 1950 advertising themes 
the idea of a “salute to industry.” 

Judges in BANKING’s Forum in Print considered the 


We are pleased to announce the display of the ALTON MANU- 
FACTURING CO. as the twenty-sixth in a series of lobby exhibits 
depicting the activities of Alton area industries. 


The ALTON MANUFACTURING CO. wes established in December, 1949 and began 
manufacturing cellulose sponges in’ March, 1950. It is one of three companies manufec- 
turing cellulose sponges in the United Stotes. 

Cellulose sponges hove been available for more than twenty years but only since World 
War I! when natural sponges were almost impossible to secure have they become widely 
used. They ore now used by the United States Army, the Navy and the Air Force. Reil- 
roads, bus lines, hospitals and schools are all large users of cellulose sponges. They are 
indispensable for home use in all cleaning jobs from washing dishes to washing wells. 
The ALTON MANUFACTURING CO. is planning nation wide distribution of its product 
under the trade name of CELL-O-TUFF cellulose sponge. 


You are cordially invited to visit our lobby during the coming week to 
see this i ing ond educetional exhibit os arranged by your own 
ALTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


First National Bank 


& TRUST COMPANY ta Alton 
Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


‘THIRD AND BELLZ STREETS ALTON, 
‘MEMBER FEDERAL ORATION 
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We ore pleased to announce the display of the ALTON EVENING 
TELEGRAPH as the twentieth in o series of lobby exhibits depicting 
the activities of Alton @rea industries 


1836 . .. OVER 114 YEARS OF SERVICE .. . 1950 


In the atmosphere of security and relaxation of the home, the fomily reads the local newspaper 
... finds there, foctuel eccounts of the latest news, clearly separated trom matters of opinion. |t 
finds both sides of controversial issues, printed side by side so that each individual may decide 
for himself, the course he will follow on any matter—be it for whom he will vote, for whom he 
will work or the product he will buy. 

This uninhibited access to the truth is o fundamental of democratic society. It is largely re- 

ible for the phenomenal growth of our nation. It must be cherished—zealously guarded, 
it we may continue to be free! 

National Newspoper Week, observed from October Ist to 8th, serves to remind us all thot o 
free press is o privilege. The ALTON EVENING TELEGRAPH, with 26,500 paid circulation or 
approximately 100,000 readers, covering over 50 communities, within 50 miles radius of Alton, 
pledges unfailing service to the people of these communities in the pursuit of truth and factual 
dissemination of the news. 

This responsibility prompts the ALTON EVENING TELEGRAPH to strive tirelessly, to bring 
you o better, more informative newspaper. 


You are cordially invited to visit our lobby and see an educational and 
informative exhibit, supplemented by interesting photographs 
of Alton’s growth and development, furnished by 
ALTON EVENING TELEGRAPH 
during the coming week. 


INTERESTING---INFORM ATIVE---EDUCATIONAL--- 


First National Bank 


& TRUST COMPANY ia Alton 
Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


THIRD AND BELLE STREETS @ ALTON, 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National’s lobby displays as particularly note- 
worthy. Two of these displays are shown here—one 
dealing with an Alton newspaper and the other with 
a manufacturer of synthetic sponges. A few of the 
other industries in lobby displays were foods, explo- 
sives, glass, steel products, and petroleum. In each 
case, the bank’s advertising was keyed to the current 
lobby display. 

While the results of such a program are largely in- 
tangible, the bank has received letters, telephone calls 
and visitors’ comments which prove beyond a doubt 
that the “salute” was an extremely worthwhile pro- 
gram. 
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' Lessons in 


Your Dollars are Wor ing Dollars a. Economics 


HE “Working Dollars” campaign 


When Deposited in the Valley National Bank of the Valley National Bank, 


ix, Arizona, was an effort to 
You deposit your money in a bank primarily for safety and convenience, knowing . Phoenix, - a s . 
it will be readily available when you want it. At the same time, you like to feel attract deposits by showing how 
that it is being usefully employed in building and developing your community. they are put to work for the benefit 
In the Valley Nationa! Bank, your dollars do not remain idle. Together . of an entire state. 
with those of thousands of other depositors, they are put to work in sound, 


productive loans. Last year, for example, we made 96,822 loans — totaling $223 : The Valley National’s new busi- 
million — to Arizona producers and consumers, thus furnishing the: regain 2 ness department reports several mil- 


energy for a major part the the state, Eon dollars in new deposits directly 
attributable to the campaign. In ad- 
dition, business men in the state 
k : 7 have a better concept of Valley 
National’s part in the state’s de- 


YOUR VALLEY SANK DEPOSITS 
PROVIDE A RESERVOIR OF CREDIT 
FOR YOU AND YouR CommunITY 
‘What waser sto agriculture, the flow and developing Arizona busines. A\ the 
credit is The mone present time we are lending approximately 
Dank credit that is available, the more $29,000,000 month. over $200, 000,000 
year to Angona producers and conumers 


business proapers. If you work for. sell te or 
You are cordially mvited to vpen an 
into circulation. More people can both producers and consumers. The more prosperous Arizona, by 
ep es tags thay ned eat want: result is more prosperity for everyone. ing them in the Valley National 


‘The dotiars you deposit in the Valley 
Bank do net lie ide, They are put to 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 

ith MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 4 
i YOUR VALLEY BANK DEPOSITS HELP BUILD ARIZONA a 
ach 
ent 


Advertisements such as those 
in- above were run in eight daily 
and 36 weekly Arizona news- 


alls papers, while transportation 
ubt advertising, window displays, 
,ro- and counter cards repeated 


the theme. Two statewide 
radio networks and several 
independent stations—1l6 in 
all—carried copy on the sub- 
ject. Reprints of the series 
were mailed, in booklet form, 
to employees, stockholders, 
and major accounts and were Sp ecial Ch 
widely distributed by mail eS 
by the new business depart- ; 
ment. Handpainted “work- 
ing dollar” ties were distrib- 
uted to business leaders, and 
bank officers wore them as 

“conversation pieces” 


Special checking account ad- 
vertising (right), budget sav- 
ings plan promotion, wo- 
men’s finance forums and 
other means of reaching the 
public were not neglected 
while the “working dollar” 
theme was being brought to 
Arizona’s attention 


ALAAAAAAAAL 
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Your dollars, together with those of © Themoredollars youdeposit,themore These loans, in turn, stimulate the ak Ch rfid 
other Valley Bank depositors, are a sound, productive loans we can make economy—resulting in more business, , ‘ | i git ztitenielaaa 
reservoir of credit for community use. to Arizona producers and consumers. and creating more employment. AR 
MORE PURCHASING POWER S> WALLEY MATIONAL BANE) 
S) VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
of 
Way 00 pay Oy chick. 
‘cking Account 
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A Medley of Media for a 


Single Purpose 


: HEN the City National Bank 

and Trust Company of Okla- 
homa City determined to use the ; 
bank-agent auto plan—the first bank 
in that locality to do so—its first {about new car financing) or 
step was to interest local insurance won't hurt you” will it? 
men. One means was the leaflet ke- 
low. Correspondence, telephone calls Yes, because LOCAL new car financing enables 
and a dinner meeting were included nd fae yor 
in this lead-up phase, and promotion anes you mony—through a lower LOCAL rate 

* . ° of interest (5%). Be sure you get the best deal. 

material was distributed to the Before you buy your new car, call . .. 
agents. 


A campaign of continuing public- 
ity featured mailings, meetings, out- AGENTS SIG 
door advertising, newspaper adver- 
tising, lobby displays and bank- with the 
agent radio and other promotion. Coy 

The City National feels that its ' 

° Above is one of the 

bank-agent program has been highly ...5.. of newspaper 
successful, and anticipates increas- advertisements de- 


j iati signed for the use 4 
ingly of participating in- The bank used lobby signs (above) and dis- 
city’s insurance agents. surance agents plays and promotional material on tables 


where it could be examined by customers 


The first item in the bank-agent promotion 
program was the invitation folder repro- 


duced below 


Thousands of dollars 


of autofinancing and 


containing a variety 
of promotional ma- 


Insurance writing 


guests. there’s'the color you wane... and there's 


tisement the 


igh fas included 
are leavin home eee 
are teaying Nome used later on in 


the promotion cam- 
paign, also 


‘Cooperating in the new Bank-Agent Auto Plan...) 
you get friendly help from the local people who 
‘actually insure and finance your car . . . 


A deal of 
‘ material was used 

Lets Wrap up this which could not 
be reproduced here, 

such as ‘letters to 

agents, post cards 

ackaqe an inviting them to 
meetings, proofs 

of advertisements, 

‘ / credit cards, coun- 

02 | a ome ter cards, posters, 
—_ billboards, blotters, 

and a variety of 

envelope stuffers 
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DAVE MONEY 
“ Wher 
| 
+ 
M. New Buy : 
you are realy in the driver s seat! 
new car you want, Buc that isn't all, As we said, 
= you are really im the driver's seat, and there’s am 
other selection which is of extreme importance to 
a om you because it saves you money! 
3 > va You also select the fioance plan you want, By fi 
@ancing and insuring through the City National 
OP Bank and your local Insurance Agemt, who are 
ly whar deal you're getting .. . and seve 
money! Local new car hnancing is done at a lower 
WE z gate of interes: (5%) . .. because there is no 
£ = tional overhead for you w supporr—we operate 
exclusively in Oklshome Giry. 
Toke odvantege of the new. * 
| sank-Agent Avie Plant Before! 
Just 80 short steps east at 25 West Main 


ING, Secretary of the Treasury 

Snyder addressed the Board 
of Trade in New York to announce 
that financing of new issues during 
the present defense emergency would 
be carried on “within the pattern” 
of the 21% percent rate. 

Later Secretary Snyder, in an in- 
terview reported by Felix Belair, Jr., 
of the New York Times, said: 

“It should be understood thor- 
oughly that an increase of as much 
as 14 of 1 percent in the average 
rate on long-term Government se- 
curities would mean an increase of 
$1,500,000,000 in annual carrying 
charges on the public debt. Unless 
provision were made for this in- 
crease in the form of new and higher 
taxes not now in contemplation, it 
would mean a return to deficit 
financing by the Federal Govern- 
ment. And I can think of no more 
inflationary development at this 
time when the defense mobilization 
program is getting under way... 

“... we are asked to do this just 
to support a theory that higher 
rates might have a retarding influ- 
ence on inflation when actual experi- 
ence shows that the effect, if any, 
would be negligible. . . 


S$ REPORTED last month in BANK- 
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Monetary Problems 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


“We cannot indulge ourselves in 
the luxury of experimenting with 
rates and keeping the securities 
market in a dither at a time when 
there is $39-billion of defense mobil- 
ization that has to be financed.” 

President Allan Sproul of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
addressing the midwinter meeting 
of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, referred to the matter in 
this way: 

“Tt (Mr. Snyder’s position that 
financing will be handled within the 
21% percent pattern) runs the risk 
of falling short of attracting willing 
nonbank investors in the first in- 
stance, and of creating reluctant 
holders of Government securities for 
the longer run. 

“We must have learned from our 
experience during and following the 
last war, with respect to market 
bonds, and more recently since the 
Korean fighting started, with re- 
spect to savings bonds, that these 
are real risks. If these risks were 
realized, they would mean that too 
much of our financing would sooner 
or later be done with bank credit 
based on the ready availability of 
Federal Reserve credit.” 

Following a recent conference be- 


tween Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder and Chairman McCabe of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Senator 
Robertson of Virginia, chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee on the Federal Re- 
serve, said: 

“Since the confidence of the pub- 
lic in the value of Government se- 
curities is involved, I hope that 
partisans of a high interest rate and 
partisans of a low interest rate will 
be restrained in their comments un- 
til we know whether or not a policy 
geared to the general welfare can 
be agreed upon by the two agencies 
in question.” 


Reserve Requirements 


To a lesser degree the recurring 
old subject of raising reserve re- 
quirements, while not getting front- 
page attention, was involved in the 
discussions of monetary matters. 
The Federal Reserve Board still de- 
sires legislation permitting it to off- 
set what it asserts to be the infla- 
tionary potential of bank funds ex- 
panded by the purchase of Govern- 
ments to support the market. 

The Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, or at least the chairman and 
vice-chairman thereof, opposed this 
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General Eisenhower’s appearance before official Washington groups was an event 

of major importance, but The Great Debate went on. Above, back of the general 

(in a physical sense) are Vice-president Barkley, Speaker Rayburn, and Senator 
Wherry, Republican floor leader 


plan in a memorandum to the staff 
of the Joint Economic Committee. 
The CEA opposes higher reserve 
requirements for the reason that it 
believes a reduction in the capacity 
of banks to lend will simultaneously 
diminish the capacity of banks at 
the same time to finance both ex- 
pansion of production generally, and 
war production. Economic expan- 
sion still remains the keystone of 
Administration policy. 
Nevertheless, despite the most un- 
equivocal declarations in favor of 
a balanced budget, strict economy 
in nondefense expenditures, and 
thorough-going control over wages 
and prices, there are many indica- 
tions, as will be reported in detail 
below, that the Administration may 
fall short of achieving an effective 
control over the causes of inflation. 
Before writing off higher reserve 
requirements finally for 1951, it is 
worth recalling that, in the 1948 
session of Congress, a majority of 
members turned to larger reserve 
requirements on a temporary basis 
as a means of demonstrating that 
Congress “could do something,” par- 
ticularly something the public gen- 
erally would not understand, rather 
than risk being hanged politically 
for “doing nothing.” 
There is a striking paradox in 
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the Administration’s philosophizing 
about inflation control. Throughout 
all their public statements, officials 
from the President down have as- 
serted that if inflation is to be con- 
trolled, it must be controlled on all 
fronts. Yet there are strong indi- 


The "E™ Bond Plan 


cations that there will be large gaps 
in the control of inflation. 

When the wage and price control 
orders were issued, Eric Johnston, 
the new Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator, stated that a balanced 
budget “not just for one year, but 
for two or three years at least,” a 
restoration of confidence in the dol- 
lar, and curbs on the use of credit 
were necessary for inflation control. 
The record is replete with official 
adherence to the philosophy that 
price controls will not work without 
a balanced budget, and the Presi- 
dent repeatedly asserted that the 
budget will be balanced. 

On the tax front, the President in 
his special tax message still as- 
serted that he means to balance the 
budget by having Congress close the 
entire estimated budgetary gap of 
$16.5-billion. The President pro- 
posed that this be done in two 
stages. Congress should first quickly 
enact tax increases of $10-billion. 
The balance of $6.5-billion should be 
enacted later this year by a bill 
drawn after more careful study. 

The President was advised by his 
political leaders that it would be im- 
possible to obtain congressional ap- 
proval this year of any such vast 
tax increase as $16.5-billion. So the 
President “split” the proposal into 
the two parts. This permits him 
still to hold a public position of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


HOouperS of maturing Series E bonds will naturally look to the 
banks for accurate information on the Treasury’s plan for han- 
dling these securities. 

Here is the plan, as approved by the House: 

Option 1—Bondholders, at their option, may receive full cash 


payment for maturing E bonds. 


(The fact that bondholders are 


entitled to full cash, if they want it, should be carefully explained 
by bankers to inquiring bondholders. ) 


Option 2—Bondholders may retain their maturing E bonds under 
an automatic extension for up to 10 years longer, during which 
time such bonds would earn simple interest at the rate of 214 per- 
cent annually (or 1144 percent semi-annually) for the first seven 
and one-half years and a sufficient rate thereafter to provide an 
aggregate return of 2.9 percent compounded semi-annually if the 
bonds are held to another full 10-year maturity—which is the same 
as the present rate on outstanding E bonds held to full maturity. 

Bondholders would be under no obligation to hold their bonds for 
the full additional 10 years. Bonds retained under this option 
would be redeemable at any time at par plus accrued interest. 

Option $—Bondholders may exchange their maturing E bonds 
for Series G Savings Bonds if they prefer to have bonds which 
pay them current income from interest payments by the Treasury. 


BANKING 


WORLD 


Reminiscent of the “old times” before the war was the recent arrival in Rouen of the Japanese 
ship Pacific Maru with a load of American coal. It was the first Japanese ship in France since 
“peace” began 


The Embattled Dollar 


WASHINGTON 
ITH the thunder clouds of war 
W teevs on the horizon and this 
nation preparing for the 
worst, world business becomes more 
and more what governments decree. 
Uncle Sam’s import shopping list is 
long and urgent; and to its ends he 
is commencing to shape the large 
gift and loan programs whose flow 
continues uninterrupted despite our 
unbalanced budget. Our hunger for 
world raw materials is offset by the 
world’s gnawing appetite for the 
products of our factories and farms. 
A process of high-level maneuver- 
ing has started, to see which side 
drives the most advantageous bar- 
gain. 
The Latin American foreign min- 
isters, for instance, meet this month 
to discuss, in general terms, the con- 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


ditions for expanding their produc- 
tion of materials. They want as- 
sured supplies of our goods, like 
autos and tires and other peacetime 
wares. 


NEW ORGANIZATION 
ENVISAGED 


Whereas during the war a com- 
bined raw materials board was set 
up by the allies, present plans en- 
visage a broader and looser interna- 
tional organization. In January, the 
U. S., UK and France agreed to sub- 
mit to other countries proposals to 
create a number of standing inter- 
national commodity groups repre- 
senting the producers and consum- 
ers of the free world. These groups 
would make recommendations to 
their governments as to commodity 
agreements. Also, there will be in 


Washington a temporary central 
group to service the others. The ar- 
rangement will be broader than the 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the 
Organization of American States, 
embracing, as well, the scope of sev- 
eral existing international commod- 
ity organizations. The ideal is per- 
fect. How the various selfish com- 
ponents function may be another 
matter. And if the free world’s wel- 
fare is to be served, care is needed 
in the application of our resources. 
For example: 


INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT 


A project which the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment is helping South Africa to 
develop is the new and extensive 
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HIsATO ICHIMADA, governor and chairman of 
the Policy Board of the Bank of Japan, has made 
the following statement to BANKING: 


Tuanxs to the generous and wise aid of the 
American people and to the guidance of General 
Douglas MacArthur, the Japanese economy has 
recovered to a point where it can, in the near 
future, become self-supporting. 

After the peace treaty, when United States 
Government aid may be curtailed or suspended, 
we will still require important financial assis- 
tance, but it can, at that time, safely be shifted 
to a commercial basis. 

Japan is called upon to be a barrier against 
communist domination, and we are determined 
to contribute with toil and sacrifice to the cause 
of the free democratic nations. Only by assuring 
the victory of that cause can we hope for the 


Rebuilding Japan 


peace with freedom which is vital to Japan as a 
trading nation. 

While American investments in Japan can be 
considered safer now than before the Korean 
war, because of the deeper interest the United 
States has today in that area, safety and imme- 
diate profit should not be our main consider- 
ations. 

We are no longer in a period of rivalry be- 
tween nations. Two worlds are confronting each 
other. It is logical and necessary that the Japa- 
nese economy be integrated in the over-all de- 
fense economy of the United States and of the 
democratic nations. Helping to rebuild Japan, 
helping her to obtain the raw materials, the 
ships, and the equipment she direly needs, is not 
helping Japan alone, but it is erecting that bar- 
rier behind which peace can be secured for the 
community of the freedom-loving peoples. 
HISATO ICHIMADA 


gold field in the Orange Free State. 
In a decade that field may add 50 
percent to South Africa’s already 
large gold output. A large part of 
the bank’s January loan of $80-mil- 
lion to South Africa will be used in 
this gold field. In effect, the South 
Africans will use the money to dig 
up the gold to repay the loan; and 
the gold will find its way to Fort 
Knox. Another interesting angle: 
About 80 per cent of the loan will be 
made in sterling, for Britain is to 
supply the bulk of the equipment. 
But, although this international 
bank has capital supposedly contrib- 
uted by all its members, it may not 
use a currency it nominally owns 
without the consent of the country 
concerned. And Britain, which al- 
ready receives gold payment for 
much of the goods it sells South 
Africa, would not agree to the 
bank’s lending South Africa sterling 
which stands to the Bank’s credit in 
London. Bank officials explain the 
sterling portion of the January loan 
as necessary because the U. S. will 
be too busy arming itself and allies 
to supply the equipment needed for 
the gold development. 


GOLD DUST 


For a metal we no longer see in 
circulation, gold gets a powerful lot 
of attention in the papers. Intercept- 
ing outgoing travellers with gold- 
lined suitcases is a chore the cus+ 
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toms agents take in their stride. 
The Bank of France is being chas- 
tised for selling gold on the Paris 
free market for dollars at a pre- 
mium. France, like all other coun- 
tries, may buy gold here at $35 an 
ounce. When the Bank of France 
sells the metal at a higher dollar 
price, in effect it is buying the U. S. 
dollar at a discount. That is sup- 
posed to be against the rules of the 
World Fund. But members often dis- 
regard the Fund, whose prestige 
seems to be very low. The UK didn’t 
like what the French were doing to 
the pound sterling a few years ago. 
And consistently they object to what 
the Bank of France has been doing 
to the dollar. It is regarded as no 
excuse at all for France to plead 
that the gold it is selling is not the 
identical gold bought from the U. S. 
at $35 an ounce. Even though in- 
ternal, French gold sales feed the 
international black market. 


BREAKDOWN OF A DREAM 


Since it was gold that formed the 
common link between currencies un- 
der the Bretton Woods plan, the un- 
dermining of the Fund’s system of 
par values by premium gold traffic 
indicates how had it is to get nations 
to set aside their individual inter- 
ests in favor of “the common good.” 
Cuba has announced plans to set up 
a free gold market similar to that in 
French Morocco. Mexico, as an 


“anti-inflation” step, has announced 
that dollar reserves will be converted 
into gold—at $35 an ounce, of course 
—to be freely sold to the public. 
The Belgian Congo Gold Producers’ 
Syndicate has raised its selling price 
of “industrial gold.” Nationalist 
China, a Fund member, until re- 
cently at least, has been openly sell- 
ing gold. A Wall Street source points 
out that virtually all the recent de- 
cline in the U. S. gold stock is attrib- 
utable to earmarking for the UK’s 
account. A South African mining 
paper hopefully editorializes: “Dol- 
lar devaluation is still to come—it 
could be worth waiting for.” 


THE SOFTENING DOLLAR 


Deak & Company, foreign ex- 
change dealers, through their Wash- 
ington office, are offering foreign 
currencies, both banknotes and re- 
mittances, at discounts from official 
parity. In December, for example, 
the firm was offered sterling notes 
at $2.58 and sterling remittances at 
$2.68 per pound, as compared with 
the official parity of $2.82. 

Inflation, which has been gnawing 
at the dollar at home, also has been 
working on foreign monies. Aus- 
tralia, prospering on the boom in 
wool, has this problem to meet. New 
Zealand’s government is likewise 
vexed with rising prices. Mexico, to 
curb inflation, is being urged by ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by 
JoHN L. CooLEy of BANKING’S staff. 


Good Looking, Informative . . . 


N general, bank pamphlet reports 

for 1950 continue the marked 
trend toward a readable resume of 
the banking year. They’re attrac- 
tive, informative, inviting. 

Some banks issue separate re- 
ports for the staff. Here the treat- 
ment is more informal, with break- 
downs of the income dollar and its 
expense counterpart. Emphasis is 
on personnel activities—and there 
are plenty of interesting pictures. 

One of these reports is published 
by THE First NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK of Roanoke, which found 
its 1949 venture along this line so 
worthwhile that it plans to make 
“Your Bank” an annual. President 
C. Francis Cocke, who is also vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, noted (as do many 
other reports) the serious world 
situation and then suggested: “Our 
greatest contribution to our coun- 
try at this time would be to concen- 
trate our attention on the work in 
our Own community, with a willing- 


Here’s one bank’s method of dramatizing evils of inflation. German money 
of the early Twenties was purchased at a cost of $8 per 1,000 pieces, 
imprinted with some good advice, and then distributed to Tarrytowners 


ness to perform whatever other ser- 
vice may be requested by the 
Government.” 

Several of the reports comment 
on that latest trend in bank service 
and public relations, the women’s 
finance forum. And in many there 
are affectionate little tributes to the 
staffers who have gone into national 
service. 


Neat Tie-in 


= NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY of Oklahoma City 
caught a ride on a popular ballad’s 
band wagon. 

“Every day,” says the bank, “we 
read in the Oklahoma City Legal 
News that our deposit customers 
have borrowed elsewhere to buy an 
automobile. When confronted, these 


Here are two samples of the cartoons, gently lampooning banking in general and vice-presidents in particular, that 
again illustrate the annual report of Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia. An innovation in the 1950 pamphlet is the 
use on each page of a strip of photographs showing the work of a cross section of the bank’s customers 


“I didn't realize we had so many of them!" 
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“If he were a Vice-President he'd have three stars on his shoulders."’ 
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customers say, ‘Oh, do you make 
automobile loans, too?’ 

“For a year now we have been 
promoting the bank-agent plan with 
lobby displays, supplementing news- 
paper, stuffer and radio advertising. 
One evening the thought came to 
us that we might capitalize on the 
song that sold a million records in 
three months—‘The Thing.’ We 
brought up a packing box from the 
vault, then put up a sign pointing 
down to ‘The Thing,’ and inside the 
box told the customers of the glory 
of the City National auto loan. 

“People like to look in boxes any- 
way, and we figure this is one way 
to get over to our customers once 
and for all that we do make auto- 
mobile loans.” 


A Pleasant Custom 


| Fes RIVER SAVINGS BANK of New 
York City doesn’t forget the 
services of its former trustees, liv- 
ing or dead. Each New Year’s, 
President James A. Broderick sends 
a letter to the men who were once 
on its board, or to their relatives or 
descendants, indicating that the 
bank is still mindful of past contri- 
butions to its progress. 

More than 900 of these letters 
have gone to heads of families of 
the descendants of the 274 trustees 
who served since 1848. 

“The appreciative replies,” says 
the bank, “are heartening to the 
staff. They indicate a mutual re- 
gard and a two-way goodwill spirit.” 


More Bank Customers 
from Newspaper Advertising 


= bank newspaper advertising is 

to tap the customer potential, it 
must offer “specific services to the 
non-banking masses at a time when 
each service is most interesting to 
most people,” says a study recently 
completed by the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

The study, “Let’s Talk About Bank 
Advertising,” emphasizes the need 
for planned advertising and stresses 
the effectiveness of copy that con- 
nects bank services with human 
wants. Actual as well as hypothetical 
programs are discussed. 

“Timing, frequency and copy ap- 
proach,” says the Bureau, “deter- 
mine how successful the bank is in 
making its advertising dollars pro- 
duce more business, while keeping 
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Oklahoma City bank’s auto loan pro- 
motion 

its advertising 
control. 

“Timing puts the particular ser- 
vices before customers when records 
show customers are most interested 
in them. Frequency keeps customers 
alert to the bank’s importance to 
everyone’s day-to-day living. Copy 
approach translates what the bank’s 
services are into what they will do 
for customers—in the customer’s 
language. 

“There is little difference between 
the services offered customers by 
the same type banks; there is a big 


investment under 


difference in how those services are 
offered — the way customers are 
treated. Bank advertising should 
mirror that all-important personal 
touch by offering specific benefits in 
everyday words. Copy that talks 
about local events, people and inci- 
dents adds vitality and interest to 
bank advertising. However, there ig 
no substitute for testing to fit the 
bank’s advertising program and ap- 
proach to its own individual oppor- 
tunities and problems.” 

The Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Association 
cooperated in the study. If you're 
interested you can probably get a 
copy from your local newspaper. 


Personal Finances 


— OF MONTREAL reports un- 
usually good returns from some 

promotion it did at last autumn’s 

Canadian National Exhibition. 

The bank prepared, for distribu- 
tion to exposition visitors, a book- 
let, “Personal Planning,” which was 
given only to persons who requested 
it. Of the 781,000 people who saw 
the booth, more than a quarter of a 
million stopped to note some part of 
the bank’s story as told by posters. 
Furthermore, 27,000 of them asked 
for copies of the little book, and of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


Central Bank of Oakland, California, provided a $l-million prop for a 

television show sponsored by a customer. The program offers to display 

on the screen anything people want to see, and when one man specified a 

million dollars the company called on the Central. The cash, in tens, was 

brought to the studio under heavy guard and briefly exhibited before the 

cameras. The bank’s president, Dunlap C. Clark, stands at the left of the 
table. Art Baker, the show’s MC, is at the right 
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The Investment Market 


Governments— Other Securities 


Mr. OLYPHANT, on the faculty of 
The Graduate School of Banking, is 
a Government bond and money mar- 
ket specialist. 


NTIL Thursday, January 18, 
U nothing of an unusual char- 

acter had affected the market 
for Government securities. The year- 
end Treasury refunding had been 
completed, with the Open Market 
Committee acquiring a large amount 
of the new 134 percent notes and 
indicating willingness to take more 
at a modest premium if necessary. 
The willingness of the Treasury to 
accede to suggestions that the 
maturity be lengthened at a satis- 
factory rate had seemed to augur 
general agreement on Treasury 
monetary policy. Since the first of 
the year the market had been firm. 
All issues of over 5-year maturity, 
except the ineligible 214s of 72/67, 
which were anchored on a 100 22/32 
bid, showed price improvement, with 
the partially tax free eligible bonds 
leading the procession. The short 
term sector simply remained where 
it was. 

Meanwhile, the first two dates on 
which higher member bank reserve 
requirements became effective had 
passed with less pressure on the 
Federal Reserve portfolio than had 
been expected. Then, on January 18, 
at the new York City Board of Trade 
luncheon, Mr. Snyder, after an- 
nouncing the terms at which holders 
could retain and extend their matur- 
ing Series E Savings Bonds, also 
firmly reiterated the intention of the 
Treasury Department to confine its 
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Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


refunding and new money issues 
“within the pattern of that (2% 
percent) rate.” Moreover, in refer- 
ence to the effectiveness of altera- 
tions in the interest rate in reducing 
inflationary pressures, he stated “the 
delusion that fractional changes in 
interest rates can be effective in 
fighting inflation must be dispelled 
from our minds.” 


It Happened Before 


This was reminiscent of the month 
of October, 1942. On the first of 
that month there was a near failure 
of a Treasury financing offer. The 
terms of the new issues were not in 
accord with banking desires and 
subscriptions were finally obtained 
only by strenuous weekend pressure 
actually involving repurchase agree- 
ments, and resulting in the first ex- 
ample of firm market pegging by 
the Open Market Committee. As a 
result, on October 19, 1942, the then 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Bell, publicly announced in an 
address the pattern for war financ- 
ing which was maintained there- 
after. This address was effective in 
stabilizing the market and prepar- 
ing the ground for the success of the 
First War Loan in December, 1942. 
As stated by Henry C. Murphy in 
his review of war financing, “the 
banking community got enthusiasti- 
cally behind this loan and the quasi- 
acrimony of October was succeeded 
by a long era of good feeling.” 

In the situation today, many feel 
that the next move is up to Con- 
gress. The Board of Governors, 
through its chairman, may get a 


chance to tell Congress what addi- 
tional powers they would like to 
have, although there are rumors 
that no definite agreement has been 
reached as to just what they do 
want. As effective control necessi- 
tates the inclusion of all banks, and 
as the nonmember banks have been 
consistently and violently opposed 
to being included, the likelihood of 
any clean-cut directive from Con- 
gress is minuscle. The subject is a 
hot potato from a political stand- 
point and pretty sure to be dropped. 


FRB Independence 


Like many other theories—the 
return to a gold basis for example— 
the independence of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities in carrying out 
their statutory directive to control 
the supply, availability and cost of 
credit with a view to the best in- 
terests of the general economy is 
simple in conception but extraordi- 
rarily difficult in execution. “No one 
who has participated in the economic 
policy-making of modern govern- 
ment needs to be warned against the 
fallacy of a neat dichotomy between 
‘policy formation’ and operating 
government.” That quotation is from 
the preface to Federal Reserve 
Policy-Making by Dr. G. L. Bach. 

In a chapter on “Monetary Policy: 
External Relations” and under a 
sub-heading, “Reasons for Treasury 
Leadership,” he says: “The reasons 
for the Federal Reserve’s acceptance 
of Treasury leadership, in spite of 
the complete statutory independence 
of the board, are no less real and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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EADERS in the textile industry are 
L confident that total output this 
year will surpass the peak 
levels of the last war. If this is 
achieved, synthetics will play a much 
greater role than at any time before. 
In 1941, the United States had a 
record cotton surplus of close to 
13-million bales. In addition, it had 
several years’ domestic wool clip 
surpluses in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, as well 
as a huge stockpile held for the 
British Empire. 

Today wool is in extremely short 
supply and, since outbreak of the 
Korean hostilities, has risen steeply 
in price because the scarcity is 
worldwide. 


So far as cotton is concerned, the 
stock situation is equally restricted, 
chiefly as a result of two successive 
poor crops. Taking cognizance of 
these conditions, Washington has 
instituted export curbs. 


One of the bright raw material 
spots in the manufacture of fabrics 
is the synthetics. Production in this 
field has not only doubled since 1941, 
but there was also a vast improve- 
ment in technology, processing, and 
finishing. All factors combined are 
likely to offset shortages of both 
wool and cotton. 

Rayon output last year was about 
1,250-million pounds, against 620- 
million in 1941. Nylon, which has 
become almost indispensable for 
such items as parachutes, has also 
doubled in production in the last 
decade. It is now about 100-million 
pounds, compared with 50-million in 
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1941. Another bright spot is the 
availability of silk which, of course, 
was not the case when Japan was 
cur enemy. 


The expansion of synthetic fiber 
production is by no means concluded. 
New plants scheduled to come into 
production later this year and early 
in 1952 will step up considerably the 
overall fiber supply of this country 
and the Western world. 


Du Pont, the successful pioneer 
of nylon and orlon, is marketing 
another new synthetic, so far known 
as fiber V. The acrilonitriles, say 
the experts, are the fastest growing 
of all textile synthetics. American 


Cyanamid is increasing its produc- 
tion of the underlying raw material 
and Union Carbide is making dynel, 
which contains a substantial amount 
of acrilonitrile. 


Chemstrand, owned jointly by 
American Viscose and Monsanto, has 
new plants under way for nylon and 
acrilonitrile fibers, which will prob- 
ably be used as an adjunct to rayon 
rather than as replacements. Other 
companies are planning comparable 
and still newer fabrics in the com- 
ing months and years. 


Thus progress continues, but in the 
long run the competitive positions 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Other Investments 


F ormat offerings of new securities 
enjoy excellent investment demand 
and continue to move rapidly from 
dealers’ shelves owing, in part, to 
the excellent market for equities. 

Utility issues still run in heavy 
volume and municipals and state 
flotations are active as well. In the 
latter category was a recent offering 
of more than $19-million by the New 
York City Housing Authority, and 
issues by the City of Philadelphia 
and by the Salt River Project Agri- 
cultural and Power District of Ari- 
zona. 

The investment markets are dom- 
inated by inflation psychology and 
the conviction that, in the long run, 
prices have a rising tendency. This, 
obviously, favors stocks over bonds, 


especially when high grade equities 
show also excellent yields unobtain- 
able by debt obligations. 

Common dividend payments gained 
26.1 percent in 1950. Cash distribu- 
tions on common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange totalled 
$5,403,664,000 in 1950, an increase 
of $1,119,000,000 against 1949. 

Of the 1,039 common share issues 
listed, more than 89 percent paid 
dividends. The percentage gain of 
distributions was largest in the elec- 
trical equipment industry, which 
paid 67 percent’ above last year. 

The average yield in 1950 of the 
299 listed common stocks with a 20- 
year or longer dividend record was 
6.1 percent, 
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The A.B.A. Livestock Committee in session. Left to right, A. C. Sullivan, Idaho Falls; W. D. Embrie, Jr., member, Colo- 

rado Bar, Denver; Sam Little, chairman, Colorado’s State Planning Commission; J. C. Scarboro, Colorado Bankers Asso- 

ciation; Chairman J. H. Bloedorn, Fort Morgan; A. G. Brown, A.B.A.; John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyo.; Thomas H. Summers, 
Colorado A & M; Arthur Sullivan, chairman, agricultural committee, CBA, Haxtun; and D. C. Crouley, Minneapolis 


News for Country Bankers 


This news covering various as- 
pects of country banking was com- 
piled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’sS staff. 


Livestock Committee 


HE organization meeting of the 

Livestock Committee of the 

Agricultural Commission, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, was held 
in Denver recently to consider 
problems facing livestock farmers. 
Among the topics explored were 
taxation and the controversy that 
has existed for a long time between 
the Forest Service and the range 
livestock producers. 

The Committee also considered 
the situation from the standpoint 
of diminishing numbers of cattle 
and sheep, particularly in the west- 
ern states that have always been 
great producing areas. 

The grasslands programs of the 
land grant colleges and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was discussed 
and support was indicated. 

The discussions of the Committee 
were summarized in six points which 
will be released for publication at 
the meeting of the Agricultural 
Commission in Des Moines in March. 
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"Man of Year" 


J. COTTINGHAM of Decatur, 

e president of the State Na- 
tional Bank system of Aiabama, 
won recognition twice within the 
year from the Progressive Farmer. 
In July he was featured in an arti- 
cle in the magazine which related 
his early farm experience; how it 
had caused him to feel that some- 
how farm life must be made to pay 
better and be more satisfying; and 
how, as a banker, he set about to 
do what he could. 

In its January issue the Progres- 
sive Farmer announced the selection 
of President Cottingham as Ala- 
bama’s “Man of the Year.” 

Mr. Cottingham’s first step in aid- 
ing farmers was to hire a farm 
agent to help them learn new tech- 
niques and practices. Today the 
bank employs six agents, despite the 
fact that it does not have an agri- 
cultural department. Each agent 
has a particular county in which he 
works; however, the bank uses him 
at branches located in other counties 
when the need arises. 

The State National Bank system 
is composed of 14 banks in North 
Alabama, 


“I told our directors,” Mr. Cot- 
tingham said, “that it was bread 
cast on the water and that it would 
be five years kefore we could expect 
to get our money back. Somewhat 
to the surprise of us all, the pro- 
gram was paying for itself in two 
years.” 

Mr. Cottingham is particularly 
proud that not one of the bank’s 
3,400 farm customers has defaulted. 
The basic requirements for a loan 
are character and a willingness to 
work. 


Oklahoma's Broiler Shows 


_ shows, soil conservation, 


and other cooperative activities 
that assist 4-H and FFA members 
are receiving top priority from the 
agricultural committee of the Ok- 
Jahoma Bankers Association. 

Two years ago the committee or- 
ganized broiler shows in three coun- 
ties. Last year the committee ex- 
panded its program to take in 10 
counties and held 10 successful 
shows. A certificate of award is pre- 
sented to each participant. 

“These shows have to be held in 
the same period of 10 weeks,” writes 
Executive Secretary Eugene P. Gum, 
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“and in every instance they (local 
agricultural leaders) expect us to 
be present and to take the lead, al- 
though we have the finest coopera- 
tion from the college, the county 
agents, vocational teachers, the 4-H, 
and the banks. 

“We are contemplating an addi- 
tion to our soil conservation pro- 
gram by giving an attractive metal 
sign to each farmer who receives an 
award. They are about 20” x 36” 
in two colors with the farmer’s name 
written in.” 


There Are Figures and Figures ... 


ERE is an idea used by the First 

National Bank of Tekamah, 

Nebraska, in developing an effective 
newspaper ad: 

The advertisement is titled, in 
bold face: “There Are Figures and 
Figures.” Right under the title are 
a couple of illustrations showing two 
dancing girls doing their steps, with 
this line: ‘““Here Are Some Figures.” 
Under the dancing girls and intro- 
ducing interesting statistics on the 
bank appears this line: “And Here 
Are Some First National Bank of 
Tekamah Figures.” 

Before presenting the statement 
of condition, the bank lists its 1950 
volume of deposits, the number of 
checks paid and the aggregate 
amount of the checks, and the num- 
ber and dollar volume of loans made 
during the year. 

The bank’s resources are listed at 
$4,142,331.88. 


Georgia's Credit Course 


T its Farm Credit Short Course 
held last month at the Agricul- 


tural College in Tifton, Georgia, the 
agricultural committee of the 
Georgia Bankers Association pre- 
sented speakers who covered, among 
other subjects, the following: 

“Inflation, the Banker, and the 
Farmer”; “The Need for More 
Money”; “Problems Confronted by 
Bankers in Combating Inflation and 
in Taking Care of Farmers’ Legiti- 
mate Credit Needs’; “Cattle Lend- 
ing —Its Problems and Possibili- 
ties’; “The Packers’ Problems and 
Needs”; “The Importance of the 
Farm Program in Addition to Col- 
lateral in Making Sound Farm 
Loans”; and a panel discussion of 
“Current Farm Problems.” 

An afternoon farm tour included 
an “On the Farm Soil Analysis” and 
a “Pine Seedling Planting Demon- 
stration.” 


Kentucky's 1951 Program 


N a preamble to an outline of the 
1951 agricultural program of the 

Kentucky Bankers Association, 
Bluegrass State bankers were re- 
minded “a sizable percentage of the 
necessary assets for farm operation 
is provided through loans. Banks 
have a definite responsibility in pro- 
viding sound credit to farmers to 
develop and efficiently utilize the 
agricultural resources of their re- 
spective communities. To do this, 
Kentucky bankers must have an un- 
derstanding of agriculture. They 
must have a vision of the opportuni- 
ties and be alert to their responsi- 
bility to serve farmers.” 

The association announced that its 
members will again have the oppor- 
tunity of attending “On the Farm 
Meetings,” 80 of which in 1950 were 
attended by over 20,000 farmers. 


Georgia bankers 
attend demonstra- 
tion of forestry 
methods and 
mechanical tree 
planting spon- 
sored by The 
Fulton National 
Bank. Among 
those shown are 
Erle Cocke, 
Atlanta; J. B. 
Weaver, Coving- 
ton; J. C. Shelor, 
Atlanta; C. W. 
Curry, LaGrange; 
J. S. Peters, Man- 
chester; J. L. Hen- 
don, Carrolton; 
H. G. Cliatt, Villa 
Rica; W. S. Chew 


An Agricultural Credit Clinic will 
be held this year for the first time. 
“The subject matter,” said the Bul- 
letin, “will be highly practical, with 
discussions devoted to the underiy- 
ing economic aspects of sound lend- 
ing practices. The program will em- 
phasize profitable farm organiza- 
tion, practical guides for agricul- 
tural lenders, sound agricultural 
policies, and effective means for 
bankers to widen their services to 
the agricultural community.” 

Another project provides for the 
cooperation. of KBA’s agricultural 
representative with the Department 
of Vocational Education by attend- 
ing veterans’ classes in many coun- 
ties of the state for two-hour dis- 
cussions of farm finance. “It is ex- 
pected that approximately 50 such 
sessions will be held and bankers in 
the counties where the meetings are 
held will be asked to attend and par- 
ticipate.” 


Sound Management — 
Sound Credit 


HE theme— “Sound Farm and 

Ranch Management Builds Sound 
Credit’”—was developed at the sec- 
ond annual Bankers Agricultural 
Credit Conference, sponsored co- 
operatively by the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Florida, in 
Gainesville last month. 

The topics covered at the con- 
ference by leading bankers and agri- 
cultural authorities included: 

First session: ‘““More Bankers Must 
Get Interested in Agriculture’’; 
“What an Outside Farm and Ranch 
Program Can Do for Your Bank”; 
“The SCS Farm Plan and Its Use to 
You Bankers.” 

Second session: “The Latest in 
Agriculture’—a tour of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Third session: Dinner meeting, 
followed by an address on “The 
Backbone of Our Free Enterprise 
System—Agriculture and Banking.” 

Fourth session: “New Develop- 
ments in Agricultural Research and 
How Banks Can Keep in Touch 
With Them”; “Why Keep Farm 
Records and Accounts”; “Good Farm 
and Ranch Management Pays Off” 
—a panel that included a discussion 
of poultry, beef cattle, dairying, and 
general farming; “Certificates of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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The grazing capacity of this Florida wasteland will be 
increased six to eight times when cleared and reseeded 
to improved pasture mixtures. Heavy-duty Case harrows 
and tractors clear land fast at a low acre-cost, assure 
maximum utilization of both manpower and fuel. 


Paying pastures depend on good seeding. Case Seed- 
meter drills sow accurately, cover and pack evenly, 
saving seed and helping to assure a vigorous, profitable 
stand of grass, grain, legume, or mixture. All units 
shown here are equipped with time-saving, fuel-saving 
hydraulic control. 


@ Eroding cropland and waste acres returned 
to grass and legumes are freeing farmers from 
the fluctuations of cash-crop markets—are restor- 
ing ruined farms to profit-paying production— 
are boosting the buying power of entire rural 
communities. 

Building better pastures takes good tillage and 
seeding implements plus power to pull them. 
Good implements and tractors require cash— 
money that more often than not must come at 
first from coffers other than the farmer’s own. 

Financing high-producing units like tractors 
and heavy-duty harrows can be profitable busi- 
ness for banks, especially when the machinery 
selected by the farmer is built to make best pos- 
sible use of manpower and fuel, and to render 
long trouble-free service. Such is the equipment 
that Case builds. Financing the purchase of farm 
machinery is business, this Company believes, that 
rightfully belongs to the farmer’s own bank. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


SERVING FARMERS SINCE 1842 


CASE: 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 
Award for Farmers and Ranchers” ; 
and “We Need More Diversified 
Farmers.” 

Fifth session: “Would You Have 
Made These Loans?’—an actual 
case study of three applications, i. e., 
a cattle loan, a general livestock 
loan, and a general farming loan; 
and “Agricultural Round-up and 
Summary.” 

In his call to member banks, G. R. 
Griffin, vice-president of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Tampa and 
chairman of FBA’s agricultural com- 
mittee, urged the bankers to bring 
their county agents with them. 


40 States Back 4-H Thrift 


B* the first of the year about 40 

states had organized and were 
beginning to be active in the 4-H 
Club thrift program to give 4-H boys 
and girls an opportunity to help 


T EN years ago when Fulton Cook, 

banker-farmer of St. Maries, 
Idaho, bought 1,300 acres of water- 
logged land covered with cattails 
and bullrushes along the St. Joe 
River, folks though he was crazy. 
Today a shiny new 50,000-bushel 
granary filled with oats stands on 
this recovered marshland. 

While Mr. Cook is now president 
of the First Bank of St. Maries, his 
heart is still very much in farming. 
He had his first look at the St. Joe 
marshes 40 years ago, when he left 
a West Virginia farm to become a 
lumberjack. Later he went into the 
cedar pole business. Finally he 
turned to banking. 

Mr. Cook’s farming instincts kept 


Harold Mullinix, 
Jr., 18-year-old 
4-H clubber of 
Mt. Airy, Md., with 
his business ad- 
visor and banker, 
Herbert S. Hyatt, 
executive vice- 
president, Bank 
of Damascus, as 
they look over 
one of Harold’s 
shorthorns and 
discuss the impor- 
tance of the na- 
tional 4-H thrift 
campaign 


America build its “muscle” to resist 
communism, according to John B. 
Kimberley, agricultural director of 
the U. S. Savings Bonds Division of 
the Treasury Department. 

A number of state bankers asso- 
ciations have commended this pro- 
gram. Oscar R. Mennenga, executive 
manager, California Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in a recent Bulletin stated: 


Banker Turns Marshes Into Productive Acres 


cropping out regardless of his oc- 
cupation and eventually he licked 
that swamp with a new approach to 
drainage. He did it by running his 
ditches around the edge of the march 
instead of down the middle. His 
ditches take off the water before it 
gets a chance to soak the soil. 

Mr. Cook has had the cooperation 
of the Washington Water Power 
Company in taming the swamp, its 
engineers working with him in the 
development of an automatic pump- 
ing system. Whenever the water 
table gets up to within two feet of 
the surface in the ditches the pumps 
start whirring. 

From this rich farm swamp, Mr. 
Cook harvests bumper crops of king- 


Banker-farmer 
Cook proudly 
shows a fine stand 
of oats to Univer- 
sity of Idaho 
President J. E. 
Buchanan and 
Washington Pow- 
er Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager 

Richard McKay 


“Here is a program which pre- 
sents a real opportunity for every 
bank in an agricultural area to help 


build ‘All-American’ citizens — the 


kind we need so many of right now.” 

“The objective,” said Mr. Kimber- 
ley, “is to encourage the practice of 
thrift in all forms—daily living and 
work, bank accounts, insurance, and 
(END) 


Savings Bonds.” 


sized oats weighing 40 pounds or 
better, to the bushel, which draw 
premium prices from breakfast food 
producers. Between 300 and 500 
steers forage the oat fields after 
harvest. Second-growth oats, knee- 
high by fall, produce a lot of beef. 

Bountiful dividends have accumu- 
lated from Mr. Cook’s pioneering in 
turning a marsh into profitable acre- 
age. Up and down the St. Joe and 
tributary streams some 8,000 addi- 
tional acres of wet land have already 
received a similar drying out, and 
another 10,000 acres are to get the 
same dehydration. Swamp land 
which once was high at $5 an acre 
is now a bargain at $200. And one- 
time delinquent land is helping to 
carry the tax load. 

The benefits from this drainage 
victory are multiplying. Not many 
farmers are confronted with the 
problem of dehydrating hundred- 
acre swamps, but farmers every- 
where do have small, troublesome 
swales or wet spots that they 
would like to put through the 
wringer. In Idaho grain-farming 
areas, wet places which never could 
be conquered by down-the-middle 
ditches are being dried by applica- 
tion of Mr. Cook’s drainage prin- 
ciple. 

O. A. FITZGERALD 
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Dairy Cattle Loans 


Mr. JAMBA is vice-president and 
manager of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the National Bank and Trust 
Company, Norwich, New York, and 
is a member of the Agricultural 
Lending Procedures Committee of 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


ow long will it take to liqui- 
date a note made to finance the 


purchase of a dairy cow if the 
repayment program is based on the 
usual assignment of a portion of the 
milk check? This is a question that 
refers to the liquidity of dairy loans 
and their general desirability for in- 
vestment by a country bank. 
Ordinarily an obligation that arises 
out of the purchase of dairy cows 
takes between two and five years to 
liquidate. The repayment program 
would depend on the percentage of 
the milk proceeds assigned, the price 
of milk and the production ability of 
the cow. 


Typical Dairy Loans 


The most typical dairy loan being 
made by a bank is to assist a farmer 
with his normal herd replacements. 
These loans are made for the pur- 
chase of from one to 10 or 15 cows 
at one time to take the place of a 
similar number that have been sold 
by the farmer. Depending on the 
size of the farm operation, loans are 
usually set up to work out over a 
period of from one to three years. 
Such loans are often combined with 
loans made for other operating pur- 
poses and frequently the individual 
purposes for which they are made 
are lost track of when consolidated. 
Loans consolidated are often sched- 
uled for repayment by an assignment 
of a percentage of the milk income, 
or for a fixed dollar amount. A per- 
centage of the milk income will fluc- 
tuate because the milk pfoduction 
fluctuates with the seasonal produc- 
tion of the herd. Assignments enable 
farmers to pay more on their notes 
when their cows are producing heavi- 
ly and relieves them of heavy pay- 
ments during those seasons of the 
year when milk production is low. 
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The Author 


Only occasionally does the bank 
finance the purchase of an entire 
herd of cows arising out of the need 
of a veteran or a young farmer in his 
beginning-farming operations. There 
are instances where entire herds are 
financed for well-established farmers 
who may have sold or dispersed their 
herds and later re-purchased. 

However, the most common type 
of dairy cattle loan is one made for 
the purchase of normal herd replace- 
ments or additions to a herd, or for 
the purpose of financing a few pure- 
bred livestock. 


Cattle Purchase Loans 


Cattle dealers sell entire herds of 
cows to farmers. Many young men 
get their first opportunity to start 
farming in this manner. In many 
cases herds are sold to farmers by 
cattle dealers without requiring a 
downpayment. Purchases are secured 
by a chattel mortgage on the cows 
and usually a claim also on farm 
equipment and any other personal 
property owned by the purchaser. A 
second mortgage on real estate is 
occasionally taken as additional col- 
lateral by the dealers. Repayments 
are usually scheduled by assigning 
one-third of the milk proceeds. The 
repayment program will depend pri- 


marily on the farm management 
ability of the purchaser, although 
milk prices and prices of other things 
have their effect on the farmer's 
ability to get himself out of debt. 
Normally one of the principal ex- 
pense items is the cost of purchasing 
dairy feed for the milking herd. This 
usually requires approximately one- 
third of the farmer’s milk income. 
Some farmers who purchase herds 
from cattle dealers generally require 
many years to repay the cost of their 
initial herd. Long before the origi- 
nal loan is retired they find it neces- 
sary to replace some of the original 
herd. Replacements are usually pur- 
chased from the same dealer, by add- 
ing the cost of the new animals to 
the unpaid balance left on the origi- 
nal note. We have known of milk 
check assignments to last for as long 
as 20 or 30 years in many instances. 


Dealer Loans 


The following case of cattle dealer 
financing illustrates why such loans 
are slow in repayment. If we assume 
that a farmer purchased 20 cows at 
$200 per head, he incurs a debt of 
$6,000. These cows may be able to 
produce, under average care and 
management, about 6,500 pounds of 
milk a cow a year, or a grand total 
of 130,000 pounds of milk annually. 
If we assume this milk can be sold 
at an average price of $4 per hun- 
dred-weight, the gross milk income 
will be $5,200. 

One-third of this income assigned 
to repay the original loan will mean 
that $1,733.33 will be received an- 
nually by the cattle dealer to reduce 
principal and interest. At this rate 
it would require approximately four 
to five years to retire the original 
loan, if no additional purchases or 
changes in the herd were made dur- 
ing that interval. 

It can readily be seen why the 
average commercial bank cannot 
safely finance loans made to begin- 
ning farmers to purchase entire 
herds. 

On the other hand, commercial 
banks are very willing to finance the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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In many sections of the country 
poultry husbandry has become a 
sizable industry and more and more 
banks are making loans to poultry 
farmers. This is, in condensed form, 
the substance of MR. Forp’s remarks 
before the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding 
Conference in Kansas City, in which 
he outlines the poultry loan tech- 
niques followed by the First State 
Bank of Springdale, Arkansas, of 
which he is president. 


financing business since 1939. 

At that time, Northwest Ar- 
kansas was producing around 5- 
million birds a year compared with 
an annual production today of ap- 
proximately 40-million birds for the 
three-county area. It is our largest 
industry in a very diversified agri- 
cultural section. 

Before we started to make poultry 
loans, we made a survey of some of 
the factors to be considered in poul- 
try raising and were convinced that 
because of our location, climatic 
conditions, and market potential we 
should have no trouble in raising 
and marketing chickens if proper 
supervision were given. Moreover, 
our people were accustomed to mak- 
ing a living on small farms and 
should be inclined to fit the poultry 
program in with dairying and fruit 
and truck farming, provided they 
could be shown that it would be 
profitable. 


QO": bank has been in the broiler 


Financing Plan 


Having decided that the Ozark 
region met all of the tests for good 
broiler production, we realized that 
there was a need for a plan of fi- 
nancing if we were to expand. This 
is the plan we devised: 

We first determine whether the 
dealer is honest and capable of 
properly managing a feed, hatchery, 
or production business and whether 
he has proper equity or capital in 
his business, thus enabling us to 
help finance him on a sound basis. 
If, up to this point, our decision is 
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SHELBY FORD 


favorable, we ask the dealer to fur- 
nish us with his financial statement. 
After analyzing the statement and 
deciding that his net worth justifies 
it, we set up a line of credit for the 
dealer, secured by discounting and 
endorsing notes and chattel mort- 
gages with recourse to the bank. 

This chicken paper is executed 
and delivered to the dealer usually 
at the time the baby chicks are de- 
livered to the grower. The chicken 
notes are usually secured by the 
baby chicks, as well as part of any 
other assets the grower may have, 
such as cattle and farm machinery. 
We recommend as additional secur- 
ity two cows, or the equivalent 
thereof, to each 1,000 chicks covered 
by a mortgage. 


Note and Mortgage 


Notes and mortgages are made up 
on the basis of the anticipated feed 
cost of raising the broilers for mar- 
ket, which is now figured on the 
basis of 70 cents a bird. For ex- 
ample, should the grower have a 
10,000-chicken capacity, a note and 
chattel mortgage would be made for 
$7,000. The dealer, in turn, would 
bring the note and mortgage to our 
bank, endorse them to us with re- 
course, and the bank would advance 
the dealer 50 percent of the face 
amount of the paper, which, in this 
case, would be $3,500. 

We would continue this process 
with additional paper until the 
dealer reached the amount agreed 
upon when we granted him the line 
of credit. The paper is usually made 
for 90 days, or when the chickens 
are sold, whichever is sooner. 

Sometimes, if a dealer has an ex- 
ceptionally high net worth and a 
large amount of liquid assets, we 
grant him an open line of credit up 
to a stipulated amount. In addition 
to the open line, the dealer may dis- 
count chicken paper up to an amount 
agreed upon. 

On this basis, the bank has 35 
cents per bird invested. The dealer 
has flocks of various ages on feed 
which are sold at different times. 


How One Bank Handles Poultry Loans 


This means that we have a stagger 
arrangement that works out advan- 
tageously from a security stand- 
point. 

We ask that the dealer or hatchery- 
man give credit on his books for 
the full amount of the note and 
mortgage executed at the time the 
baby chicks are delivered to the 
grower. Each time feed is delivered 
the amount is charged against this 
account. When the broilers are sold, 
should the feed bill be insufficient 
to use all of the credit, the dealer 
makes the adjustment. As soon as 
the broilers are sold, the dealer pays 
off that particular grower’s note and 
returns the note and mortgage to 
him. 

In some cases, where the growers 
have sufficient assets, we finance 
them directly. These loans are 
secured on the same basis as any 
other chattel mortgage, except that 
we require considerably more col- 
Jateral since we do not have the 
dealer as an endorser. 


Insurance 


The chickens are insured against 
fire and tornado hazards. Dealers 
usually give us a reporting form 
policy that contains a loss payable 
clause: protecting the bank. So far 
as I know there is no insurance on 
chickens against disease. 

For the first year or two after we 
started financing broiler production 
the bank examiners were very crit- 
ical of our chicken paper, which, at 
the peak of the growing period, has 
amounted to as much as $350,000. 
Recently they haven’t said much 
about our chicken loans. 

In a 10-year period we have loan- 
ed approximately $8-million on 
chickens and have not lost a dime 
on chicken paper. Some of our deal- 
ers have lost money at times, but 
the dealers pay the bank and work 
out their deficit with their customers. 

As I see it, the important thing in 
broiler financing is to select dealers 
who are honest and financially re- 
sponsible and who, in turn, will 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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E REASON so many farmers choose International Harvester 
ye panna. is that they know from experience that they 
can place full confidence in it. 

For more than 100 years, Harvester has been building that 
confidence by making equipment that comes through in the 
pinches . . . stands up under hard use. 

When a farmer seeks a loan from his local banker for the 
purchase of Harvester equipment, this confidence is a good 
reason for granting it. 

Of course, there are other reasons. Harvester products pay 
for themselves in use. They improve the farm property, 
lengthen its life, add to the farmer’s income by enabling him to 
raise better crops. Thus they benefit the whole community. 

In fact, the banker who provides the financing is a partner in 
community progress. In addition, he is making a wise 
investment for his bank. 


INTERNATIONAL a HARVESTER 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
The confidence in IH products comes from the quality built into them 


Chicago, Illinois 


Builders of farm equipment 
for easier, more profitable 
farming ... trucks for bet- 
ter transport .. . industrial 
power for roadbuilding and 
earthmoving . . . refrigera- 
tion for better preservation 
of food. 
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The Growth in Britain’s Non-Productive Workers 


LONDON 
OR some years the amount of 
“paper work’’ in general indus- 
try has been growing in volume. 
Clerical and administrative staffs 
have increased relative to the purely 
productive staff. Though most peo- 
ple are vaguely aware of the non- 
productive staff increases, few ap- 
pear to have any definite knowledge 
of the true weight of the increase. 

In Britain, particularly since the 
socialist government came into 
power, there have been frequent ref- 
erences to the growth of office 
workers, but there has been a mark- 
ed lack of authentic data on the 
subject. Accurate information is, 
however, available through the 
medium of the Census of Production. 

The investigation shows that the 
ratio of nonproductive workers has 
increased, but it also shows that this 
increase is not a new phenomenon 
but is something that has been going 
on for 30 years or more. 

Before considering the relative 
statistics a few words on the main 
factors responsible for the increase 
appear necessary. In Britain for the 
past 30 years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency towards govern- 
ment interference in industry. Gov- 
ernment demands for information 
and returns of one kind and another 
were in being even before the pres- 
ent era of controls. The recent war 
and its aftermath multiplied the 
number of returns very considerably 
and the socialist government, with 
its insatiable appetite for statistics, 
has added still further burdens. The 
returns are in many cases both 
numerous and involved and as a con- 
sequence take up the time of a con- 
siderable staff. 


Tue collection of income tax by 
deduction from wages and salaries 
under the “pay as you earn” scheme 
has thrust an added burden on 
industry. The national insurance 
scheme in like manner is an expense 
to the employer not only because he 
has to pay a cash contribution for 
each employee, but also because he 
must provide a clerical staff to deal 
with the collection of the individuals’ 
contribution and the stamping of the 
record cards. 

Industry itself has also added to 
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its own burdens by the subdivision 
of function, providing each depart- 
ment or division with a controller 
who, in turn, requires his own staff. 
The widening scope of both financial 
and cost accounting has also added 
to the ranks of the nonoperative 
workers. Much greater statistical 
data is also compiled in many in- 
dustries, all of which calls for more 
clerical staff. Costing and statistical 
data may rightly be termed the 
“tools of management,” but one may 
wonder whether the job is being 
too highly “tooled.” 


In the census of production, 1948, 
72 industries have so far returned 
the necessary data. It is found that 
in these industries the percentage of 
clerical and administrative workers 
has increased from 12.2 percent in 
1935 to 14.8 percent in 1948. In 
other words, out of every 100 per- 
sons employed in those industries 


almost 15 are engaged on nonpro- 
ductive work. The same tendency is 
observed in tlk : case of 20 industries 
reporting in 1946, where the clerical 
employee percentage rises from 13.0 
percent in 1937 to 16.0 percent in 
1946. 

It is time this continued increase 
in the nonproductive element came 
to an end, and indeed is reversed. 
There is no doubt that much of the 
information being compiled for the 
use of government departments is 
unnecessary and its compilation is 
merely an added cost to British in- 
dustry. 

At the same time, industrialists 
could also give the problem careful 
thought with a view to the elimina- 
tion of much of the paper work 
which does not directly contribute 
to either increased efficiency in the 
operation of a business, or to low- 
ered costs. 

F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Banking as Therapy 


WENTY years in the banking busi- 

ness gave Mrs. Robert S. Wick a 
background for conducting an infor- 
mal class in banking for the neuro- 
psychiatric patients at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

When Mrs. Wick became a Red 
Cross Gray Lady with the Swarth- 
more Branch of the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter and was as- 
signed to volunteer duty at Coates- 
ville, she felt she could be of ser- 
vice in educational therapy. Irwin 
Blender, the hospital’s instructor in 


Gray Lady Wick at the banking class 
blackboard 


that field, agreed that she was well 
qualified to teach banking. 

Mrs. Wick’s first class included a 
lawyer, a doctor, and a trust officer 
of a bank. 

“T broke down the banking nomen- 
clature into terms the men could 
easily understand,” she says. “Each 
lecture ran about an hour and at the 
conclusion I asked questions on the 
subject discussed. The results were 
wonderful, because the class gave 
the men an opportunity to delve into 
a. new field.” 

The response was so encouraging 
that Mrs. Wick decided to conduct 
her third class. She also teaches 
“Appreciation of Literature” and 
many of her banking pupils have 
enrolled for a course in “Better 
Foremanship.” 

Mrs. Wick’s banking experience 
was largely in Philadelphia where 
she was on the staffs of the old 
Colonial Trust Company, the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking: and 
Trusts. She was also with the Coral 
Gables (Florida) National Bank. 
She now lives in Media, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Among our customers undoubtedly there are some 
who are going into war production that will re- 
quire additional inventory financing ... If they 
knew the advantages to be found in Field Ware- 
housing we feel sure they would give that method 
of inventory financing serious consideration . . . 
We will be glad to outline what our Field Ware- 
house service can do for them—and for you... 
We invite your inquiry. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. ¢ 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 
lll. e Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt 
Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. e 520 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. ¢ 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 404 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans 12, La. ¢ 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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in thousands of banks... 


It’s been proved 
, 
— 


You’re losing dollars every day if your 
bookkeepers are duplicating each other’s 
efforts—if they’re posting to statement and 
ledger both. 


Such duplication is not only expensive .. . 
but also completely unnecessary—ask any one 
of the thousands of banks who have changed to 
the simple Recordak Single Posting System. 


There’s only one record to post... there’s only one posting a day 


@ With the Recordak Single Posting Sys- 
tem, your bookkeepers handle all items in 
a single run... posting only to a statement, 
which serves as your ledger during the & 
month. Then it is microfilmed (for | 
the bank’s continuous record) .. . 

and sent out with the customer’s 

checks, which were photographed 

when paid. 


Now ... see how this simplified op- 
eration cuts your bookkeeping costs: 


| Your bookkeepers are able to handle many 
more accounts . . . with less fatigue, with 


greater accuracy. 


2 Your bookkeeping machine requirements are 
greatly reduced—as much as 40%. Which 
means, too, that you'll be able to reclaim 
valuable floor space. 


3 Your stationery costs are cut in half 
-no more ledger forms to order. 


In addition, you get unparalleled pro- 
tection...save up to 99% in filing space. 


f 


Your Recordak microfilm copies are a 

photographically accurate and com- 

plete record of all checks and state- 

ments handled by your bank. A 

record that can’t be tampered with 

or altered without detection .. . 

that can be filed, or vault-stored if 

you wish, in less than 2% of the space 

bulky paper originals require. All of which 

protects you against loss, carelessness and 

fraud—as never before. And promotes de- 
positor good will, besides. 

Get full facts on Recordak Single Posting— 
the standard bookkeeping system in thousands 
of banks; also details on Recordak’s line of 
microfilmers—now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Write 
today for a free copy of “In Bank 
Arrer BANK Arrer Bank.” Rec- 
ordak Corporation (Subsid- 
vary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany) , 444 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N.Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 
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Better Living .... 


Forums: New Business; Good Relations 


This department is edited by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


of bank-sponsored financial 

forums shows that in almost 
every case the forum was planned as 
a community service project rather 
than as a new-business gimmick. 
However, nearly all of the sponsoring 
banks report that new business actu- 
ally did result. And the meetings 
were so well received that nearly 
every bank which held a forum series 
is planning to hold more. 

Burnham Yates, president of The 
First National Bank of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, notes: ‘‘We have been im- 
pressed with the very real financial 
curiosity of women, as evidenced by 
the very high rate of attendance, the 
number enrolled, and the demand for 
another series.” This is typical of 
bank experience with the forums. 


Talk of the Town 


The Schenectady (N.Y.) Trust 
Company found its forum to be “the 
talk of Schenectady!” according to 
Ellis F. Auer, vice-president. ‘The 
word-of-mouth publicity which this 
bank received through the forum 
made it well worth its cost. Besides 
this, we are able to point to very 
tangible results in new business 
which the Women’s Finance Forum 
brought to us.” 

The bank analyzed its attendance 
by a break-down by occupation: 334 
housewives, 33 teachers, 15 secre- 
taries, 5 women executives, 4 mer- 
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chants, 4 insurance women, with the 
balance in miscellaneous occupations. 

“Interest and enthusiasm were sus- 
tained through the five sessions,” 
says Mr. Auer, “and we have had 
considerable pressure for repetition 
of the series.” 


Recorded on Tape 


The Stamford (Conn.) Trust Com- 
pany held a series of four forum 
meetings, all of which were recorded 
on tape and later transcribed in rec- 
ord form for the files. Agnes B. 
Cooney, assistant secretary, reports 
that the most popular subjects were 
“Wills, Trusts, and Taxes,” and “In- 
vestments.” Audience participation 


Richard Foehl, assistant treasurer of 
The Pennsylvania Company for Bank- 
ing and Trusts, Philadelphia, explains 
banking to a woman customer, played 
by Kathryn B. Stebbing, in a skit staged 
at the Homemaker’s Center of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. The skit 
played to a daily audience of more than 
400 women for a week’s run 


was so lively at both these meetings 
that the time allotted to the ques- 
tion-and-answer periods had to be 
extended. 

The bank was so pleased with the 
results that it plans a new series, 
“slanted mostly around trust depart- 
ment services and investments.” 


Joint Endeavor 


Out in the Cornhusker State, The 
First National Bank of Lincoln and 
The First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
sponsored jointly a women’s finance 
forum. When it was announced that 
registrations were open for the first 
forum series, the response was so 
great that the quota was filled “in a 
matter of days.” 

Lectures were given twice on each 
meeting day, once at 10 A.M. and 
again at 7:30 P.M. The first series 
was so popular that a second was 
immediately scheduled. This was 
completed in late January, giving 
these banks a score of two forums 
in the course of the autumn-winter 
season. 


Forum Ladies Use 
Bank Services 

Emma M. Steinke of First Na- 
tional Bank of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
says that “from observance we find 
that women who attend these forums 
do not hesitate to come to the bank 
to discuss their financial problems, 
and we feel that it is due to the fact 
that they understand the functions 
of the bank and therefore they avail 
themselves of the various services 
that a bank offers.” The bank held 
three forums during 1950. “We have 
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had a number of requests to repeat 
these forums and we feel the project 
is worth while and much appreciated. 
The tangible results are difficult to 
measure but we do know that it is a 
good advertising medium.” 


“Definitely Worth While" 


The National Bank of Auburn, 
New York, considered its women’s 
forum project “definitely worth 
while.” Robert B. Hole, assistant 
trust officer, says that “there were 
no unfavorable comments and the 
general feeling was that there was a 
real need for such talks and that the 
bank deserved credit for recognizing 
and meeting that need.” 

Based on attendance and the num- 
ber of questions asked, Auburn 
women were most interested in “The 
Effect of Changing Times on Your 
Will.” “Investment” proved next in 
popularity, followed by ‘Insurance 
and Social Security.” 

Mr. Hole notes further that “sev- 
eral people have suggested that we 
have an evening session to enable 
business women to attend, and sev- 
eral men have expressed the desire 
to attend, so we may repeat in a year 
or two with evening sessions for men 
and women.” 


Letters Thank Bank 


The most popular topics at the 
forum of The Fourth National Bank 
in Wichita, Kansas, were: Life Insur- 
ance and Social Security; Wills and 
Estates; and Personal Financial 
Planning. 

The Wichita forum series resulted 
in many letters of thanks to the 
bank; and many requests for 
speeches came from folks who 
wanted to attend but were unable to 
do so. 

A. Dwight Button, vice-president, 
says that “the response to the series 
of programs was, shown by the nice 
turnout we had for each meeting and 
I would say that approximately 80 
percent attended each of the meet- 
ings. We have had many requests for 
a new series and we do feel that it 
is something that is worth while as a 
very good public relations service for 
any bank regardless of size.” 


"A Happy Experience" 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
reports through its director of ad- 
vertising, Daphne Dailey, that the 
women’s finance forum has been “a 
very happy experience.” Offered as 
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a public service, it has already 
brought some actual business “as a 
result of the general interest and 
goodwill.” 

“The most significant reaction we 
have noted,” says Miss Dailey, “has 
been in the number of questions 
asked at each session. Excluding du- 
plicates, these were by actual count: 
First session, 27 questions; second 
session, 29; third, 34; fourth, 62. 

“There has been a demand for 
another series from women wishing 
to attend night sessions and some 
men who say they would find it 
quite worth while. We certainly 
think the project has been worth 
while, and I think this kind of edu- 
cational endeavor offers a great op- 
portunity for public service by 
banks.” 


“Let's Include Husbands" 


The New Rochelle (New York) 
Trust Company’s president, Ralph T. 
Tyner, Jr., says: “Our main pur- 
pose in sponsoring these forums was 
to give a public service to the women 
of our community and to open the 
doors of our bank, so to speak, to 
our public. What we gain in the 
way of new business remains to be 
seen; yet from the actual comments 
and the reactions received, I feel 
greatly encouraged that definite 
business should be forthcoming. 


“The interest shown,” continued 
Mr. Tyner, “is constantly being ex- 
pressed by our customers who come 
to the bank daily and take the time 
to give their ideas on the benefits 
derived. It has been suggested that 
a series be given in which the hus- 
bands might be included as some 
banks are doing this. . . . To my way 
of thinking, it has given importance 
to our women customers.” 

Mr. Tyner suggests that it is im- 
portant for the oldest bank, or “the 
bank of tradition,” in a community 
to sponsor the project. He also feels 
that forums are “more successful in 
some types of communities than in 
others.” 


Public Not Invited 


First and Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia, says that it is 
“frankly out to woo the ladies.” The 
bank has just completed a lecture 
series for women only which it terms 
“highly successful.” 

First and Merchants decided to test 
the forum idea on a particular group 
rather than present its series for the 
general public and accordingly in- 
vited by letter each of the members 
of the Woman’s Club of Richmond. 
The desires of the club guided all the 
bank’s planning. The ladies chose as 
the subjects they wanted to have dis- 
cussed: Investments; Wills, Trusts, 
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and Estates; 
order. 

The forum sessions were held at 
11 o’clock on three successive Friday 
mornings in January. Each was pre- 
ceded by a coffee hour at 10:30. 
Hostesses to pour were wives of bank 
officers who are members of the club. 

The bank found the cost of the 
forum to be “very reasonable,” and 
felt that the venture was thoroughly 
worth while from the standpoints of 
tangible business results, long-range 
goodwill, and widespread interest. 
Plans to conduct similar forums for 
other women’s groups are in the 
offing. 


and Taxes—in that 


New Business 


The Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company’s forum was limited to four 
subjects: Budget Management; Se- 
curities; Life Insurance; Wills and 
Trusts. Samuel S. Rodman, vice- 
president, says that the forum was 
offered as a public service, “in no 
way emphasizing the bank or its 
functions, except to the most minor 
degree, and made no effort to use 
these in a way to obtain direct busi- 
ness.”’ Some business did result, how- 
ever, and the bank is considering a 
second series. 


Plan Continuance 


The Boardwalk National Bank of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, offered a 
forum series ‘‘as a public service and, 
of course, with the thought of estab- 
lishing good public relations and thus 
gaining confidence and business.” 
According to Henry W. Fiedler, vice- 
president, ‘‘we were happy with the 
results and the reactions and we 
expect to continue each year.” 


Inquiring 


The questions and answers given 
here are either actual questions and 
answers from bank-sponsored finan- 
cial forums, or are adapted from 
them with little change. They tend 
to show a healthy financial curiosity 
and are typical of questions asked 
and answers supplied at forums all 
over the country—or in any bank. 


When to Buy Stocks 


Q. When do stocks and bonds fit 
into a financial program? When 
should a young business woman, for 
instance, begin to think about this 
kind of investment? 

A. In a properly planned invest- 
ment program, there are four steps 
which she should take before she 
begins to invest in stocks and bonds. 
She should: 

1. Build up a savings bank account 
as a backlog against emergencies 
and illness. 

2. Buy some U. S. Savings bonds, 
Series “E,” which cost 75 and ma- 
ture in 10 years at 100. Do you 
realize that these bonds, if held to 
maturity, give her 2.9 percent which 
is the highest return obtainable on 
any U. S. Government bonds? 

3. Then should come life insurance 
suited to her needs. 

4. After insurance, a home, if 
that is in her program. 


5. After all these objectives have 
been accomplished, the next proper 


Cover of the folder which invited the ladies to the five-session forum given by 
The Schenectady (N. Y.) Trust Co. 


Depositor 


step would be a stock and bond 
program. 


Will Problems— 


Q. There is an old point about 
leaving one dollar to each of your 
relatives. Is that necessary? 

A. No; no; you do not have to 
leave a dollar to any relative. 


Q. Is it necessary when moving 
from one state to another to check 
your will in the new state? I know 
that some states require different 
numbers of witnesses. 

A. Most states today have re- 
ciprocal legislation (if a will is ex- 
ecuted in Connecticut, for instance, 
it may be probated in New York) 
but why take that chance? If you 
move to a different state you should 
have a lawyer in the new state re- 
view your will to determine: (1) 
whether it is in compliance with that 
state’s law; (2) whether or not the 
witnesses are apt to be available 
when the time arrives. In other 
words, if you have executed a will 
in California and then moved to New 
York, the California witnesses may 
be in California or Kalamazoo by the 
time they are needed. 


Q. If a will is made in a lawyer’s 
office and the witnesses to the will 
are people from that office, do those 
witnesses have to be found? 

A. Yes, the witnesses to a will 
must be located; or, if they cannot 
be located, their handwriting must 
be established. If you cannot estab- 
lish the handwriting of Mary Jones, 
the former secretary of Mr. Smith, 
you can’t probate the will. It is a 
good idea to try to get as a witness 
someone whose handwriting has 
been established by a bank account 
or in some other way. (Very few 
people who are proper witnesses have 
not established their handwriting by 
the opening of a bank account.) 


Financial Program 


Q. What do you consider the first 
step in setting up a sound financial 
program. 

A. Unquestionably, opening a sav- 
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ings account. The first thing which 
anyone should do is to start setting 
aside something with which to meet 
emergencies. You should build up 
this fund until it is adequate for 
your particular needs. There is no 
rule of thumb on just how much of 
a savings account anyone should 
have; but it should be related in 
size to possible emergencies. 


Q. Why should we keep this emer- 
gency fund in a savings account? 

A. We should never mix it with 
the funds we use for current ex- 
penses. Human nature being what 
it is, it is necessary to earmark our 
savings fund carefully—and keep it 
earmarked. Not only that, but sav- 
ings accounts pay interest which 
helps the fund to grow. 


Is Borrowing Wise? 


Q. Do you recommend that in- 
dividuals borrow? 

A. For luxuries—no! To avoid 
cutting down expenses when you 
should—no, never! But let me give 
you some examples as to when it is 
not only justified but sound to do so: 

To buy a car, if it will increase 
your income or your enjoyment of 
life in any way—provided you can 
meet the loan payments out of in- 
come—or 

If you receive income quarterly 
from a trust, let us say, and a large 
expense presents itself between in- 
come payments—borrowing is sound 
because the loan can be paid off 
easily out of the assured income— 
also 

To avoid selling assets such as 
stocks and bonds at an unfavorable 
time—or 

To take advantage of a business 
opportunity— 

Provided—the test in call cases— 
that you can pay back without un- 
reasonable strain. 


Q. Isn’t it quite difficult and in- 
volved to get a loan at a bank? 

A. Not at all. Most people think 
it is, but that is because the bank 
has to check the individual’s esti- 
mate as to whether or not he can 
pay the money back comfortably. 
The banker has to be sure of that 
because he is in a position of trust 
to his depositors whose money he is 
lending; and he must know the 
funds he is lending are secure. After 
all, a banker’s job is not to restrain 
the “pursuit of happiness’’ of 
healthy American initiative, but 
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more to guide it on a sound finan- 
cial basis. 


Life Insurance 


Q. Is life insurance valuable only 
as a hedge against one’s dying too 
soon? 

A. No. The wonderful thing about 
all permanent forms of life insur- 
ance is that they build up cash 
values which can be turned into in- 
come or an annuity for the owner. 

Currently, more money from life 
insurance policies is being paid year 
by year, month by month, to living 
owners themselves than to families 
of those who have died. Life insur- 
ance, you see, has “living benefits” 
for the owner after the need for pro- 
tecting other people ends. 


Q. Suppose no one is dependent on 
a woman’s earnings, whether from 
invested capital or from her work 
in business or professions; suppose 
her husband supports her in com- 
fort; is there then any reason for 
such a woman to have life insur- 
ance? 

A. Yes, indeed; for inheritance 
taxes. The 1948 Revenue Act has 
made it important for every married 
woman in such circumstances to 
have life insurance sufficient to pro- 
vide cash immediately upon her 
death, with which to pay inheritance 
taxes so that her share of her hus- 
band’s estate can pass to him or to 
her children without having to be 
liquidated. 


Bank as Executor 


Q. Doesn’t it cost a lot to have a 
trust company act as executor or 
trustee? 


A. No. The fee for the job of 
executor and trustee is fixed by law 
and is the same whether the estate 
is administered by a trust company 
or an individual. The average indi- 
vidual during his life is very con- 
scious of the need for specialized 
services on problems that require it, 
whether it be an operation for some 
member of the family, or an archi- 
tect to draw plans for a home. Yet 
it is amazing that when time comes 
to appoint someone to take care of 
the estate he has spent a lifetime 
accumulating and for which his 
family has such need for experienced 
help, he is willing to appoint his ex- 
ecutor and trustee on the basis of 
sentiment or wish the job on a 
friend whom he expects to do it for 
nothing. 

Inexperience is very apt to cost 
the estate far more in losses than 
one would pay in fees to have the 
estate administered by an experi- 
enced bank. One who appoints as 
executor and trustee a bank with a 
good trust department gets the bene- 
fit of highly specialized services, fi- 
nancial responsibility, continued 
existence, successful experience, to- 
gether with accounting facilities and 
investment management. Manage- 
ment of money is the most difficult 
management job in the world. 


A Forum on Forums 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


Mr. MACNEILL is a vice-president 
of the Irving Trust Company, New 
York. 


ing that was not known already; 
but at least it brought ideas 
conveniently together, from which 
certain tentative conclusions might 
the more readily be reached. This 
article will attempt to summarize 
the conclusions rather than report 
the discussion. 
The forum referred to was en- 
titled a “Panel Discussion—Public 
Forums on Finance & Trust Mat- 


Prise tat the forum proved noth- 
i 


ters”; it was held on February 5 at 
the A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference. The panel was composed 
of Robert M. Alton, vice-president 
and trust officer of the United States 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon; 
B. W. Barnard, vice-president and 
trust officer of the American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Floyd L. Dwight, vice-president 
and trust officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; and Charles B. McGowan, vice- 
president of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, Providence. It 
was my privilege to serve as discus- 
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sion leader—not an onerous task, 
since it was the discussers who sup- 
plied the talent and the recent spe- 
cific experience. 

The discussion was scheduled be- 
cause of the great interest that has 
been manifested in recent months in 
the subject of forums under bank 
auspices as a means of public edu- 
cation in financial and trust mat- 
ters. The banks named above had all 
conducted outstandingly successful 
forums. Two types of forums were 
represented: forums covering the 
subjects of taxes, wills, trusts and 
estate planning, attended generally 
by husbands and wives invited from 
among the banks’ prospects for trust 
services and ‘Women’s Finance 
Forums,” covering the fields of finan- 
cial and investment practice (with 
some passing reference to trust mat- 
ters) which drew from the feminine 
element of the public-at-large. Gen- 
erally, our “forum-on-forums” dis- 
cussion consisted of analysis and 
comparison of the two types in 
terms of costs, methods, objectives 
and results obtained and finally the 
question was asked and answered: 
“Are you satisfied with the type of 
forum you presented; or would you 
prefer to utilize the other type?” 


Costs Vary Little 


As for costs, there was no great 
variance between the two types per 
se. That is, costs might vary, but 
the governing factors would be such 
factors as refreshments, if any, hall 
hire, and the volume of attendance. 
On average, eliminating refresh- 
ments, but using rented premises 
and attracting audiences of from 200 
to 800, it was possible to stage 
forums-in-series (a series of six, 
typically, with one ticket being good 
for the series) at a cost of $1 per 
person per meeting. Smaller forums 
with several speakers covering the 
field at one session, and with re- 
freshments usually served, cost on 
the average from $4 to $6. In every 
case it was felt a cheap price to pay 
for the concentrated attention given 
by the participants to the bank’s 
message; and in every case it was 
reported that the total amount spent 
for forums represented a relatively 
small part of the bank’s advertising 
budget. 

Methods varied with the type 
of forum. Generally, the women’s 
finance forums sought size. Invita- 
tions were broadcast through state- 
ment-stuffer announcements, news- 
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Author MacNeill 
(center) leads the 
“forum on_ for- 
ums.” Panel mem- 
bers, left to right: 
R. M. Alton, vice- 
president and trust 
officer, United 
States National 
Bank, Portland, 
Oregon; B. W. 
Barnard, vice-pres- 
ident and trust of- 
ficer, American 
Trust Company, 
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Charlotte, North Carolina; Floyd L. Dwight, vice-president and trust officer, 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Charles B. McGowan, vice-presi- 
dent, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


paper advertisements, the good 
offices of women’s organizations— 
even broadcast by radio. It was first 
come, first served; and there was no 
implication that the guest need be a 
depositor. The trust forums were 
selective. As mentioned before, the 
invitation lists were the banks’ pros- 
pect lists and the invitation gener- 
ally was direct and personal—a let- 
ter. The attendance of husbands and 
wives was sought, and of other 
senior members of the family. The 
trust forums ran to refreshments, 
which they could afford because they 
were smaller. The women’s finance 
forums required an auditorium. 
Where practicable, the trust forums 
were held in the bank’s own prem- 
ises; hotel rooms were used some- 
times; or a club’s headquarters. At 
the trust forums the attempt was 
made to induce oral participation 
by the audience. At the women’s 
finance forums only written ques- 
tions were solicited. 

From the very methods, a diver- 
gence of objectives may be dis- 
cerned. Plainly the trust forums 
contemplated a close cultivation of 
people already customers or pros- 
pective customers of the bank—pos- 
sibly trust customers also but, in 
any event, trust prospects. While 
every effort would be made to ap- 
pear dispassionate and objective, 
and there would be nowhere any 
pressure of direct selling, still it 
would be the long-range objective of 
the promoters of such a forum to 
stir forces in motion that would ulti- 
mately propel some of the listeners 
to the offices of the trust department 
for discussion of matters relating to 
their estates. On the other hand, 
the women’s finance forums were 
primarily experiments in public re- 
lations, seeking good generally to 
the bank, but without expectation 
that any specific items of business 


would ever be attributable specifi- 
cally to the forums. 

Everyone was most happy with 
the results obtained. One speaker 
commented that if nothing ever 
came of his bank’s forums but the 
newspaper publicity obtained, the 
forums more than paid their way. 
To some of the trust forums, busi- 
ness was directly attributable. Each 
bank officer reported: ‘Forums defi- 
nitely will continue as a part of our 
advertising and public relations pro- 
gram’’—or words of similar effect. 

The last question sought to estab- 
lish a competition: Would the speak- 
ers prefer to continue with their 
own or would they adopt the other’s 
type of forum? The answers brought 
out clearly that the forums were not 
competitive. Each sought different 
objectives; indeed, each used dif- 
ferent means to obtain those objec- 
tives. The answers, therefore, may 
be guessed: each would continue 
with the type of forum previously 
used; each would like to experiment 
with the opposite type. Some, in 
fact, are already planning such 
experiments. 


Objectives Clarified 


It is probable that the greatest 
good accomplished by the panel dis- 
cussion was this clarification of ob- 
jectives. If objectives are under- 
stood, there will be no overexpecta- 
tions, and consequently no disap- 
pointments by reason of erroneous 
approach. Banks will continue to 
utilize women’s—and eventually— 
men’s—large general forums as ve- 
hicles for public education in the 
ways of banking and as a means of 
humanizing banking. Trust depart- 
ments will not overlook their duty 
to teach also; but their pellets of 
knowledge will be aimed at more 
compact targets, and they will hope 
to score a bull’s-eye now and then. 


BANKING 
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Banker Jones run out of sheep! 


There are not enough sheep in the pasture 
to put Banker Jones to sleep these 
nights! He's too busy wondering if he has 
enough insurance--to protect him in case 
some of his cash should mysteriously disappear, 
or a forged instrument is honored, or a 
holdup occurs on the premises. 


Yes, Banker Jones is wasting time counting 
sheep. Instead, he should count the many 
protective features of Bankers Blanket 
Bond #24, which covers all these hazards and 
many more. BBB #24 is the strongest, 
most inclusive form of protection now offered 
in Bankers Blanket Bonds. 


Ask an Agent of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America to explain the 
protection that BBB #24 gives you. Or see 
your own Broker. If you don't know an 
Indemnity Agent, write us, and we'll be 
glad to introduce you. 


2) INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 1600 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Safe Deposit—Taxation: Federal; State 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Possession is still nine-tenths of the 
law 


An opinion of Iowa’s Supreme 
Court shows that an owner of cur- 
rency who wants to continue to own 
it can do better than to place it in 
someone else’s safe deposit box. 

One Jesse Wilcox, having been ap- 
pointed guardian of the person and 


property of one Cora J. Williams, 
age 84, opened the latter’s safe de- 
posit box at a Des Moines bank in 
order to examine its contents, and 
there found, among other things, 
nine envelopes containing $4,260 in 
currency. 

The envelopes were unsealed, but 
were tied in a bundle by a string, 
beneath which was a slip of paper 
bearing the notation, “Property of 


Five-Day Week Legislation 

Tue American Bankers Association’s Model State Banking Code 
will contain two suggested forms of legislation for use in states 
desiring to permit banks to operate on the five-day week. The first, 
a Saturday closing statute, would permit any or all banks in the 
state to close on any or all Saturdays throughout the year, but 
would not require any bank to close, nor make any bank’s decision 
to close irrevocable. Its protective features would cover any busi- 
ness which a bank might be expected to do on Saturday, not merely 
its transactions involving negotiable instruments. At the same 
time, it would make Saturday a holiday only with respect to banks 
which close, in order to avoid casting doubt upon the legal status 
of transactions by banks which choose to remain open, or by the 
general public. In the interests of uniformity of bank operations it 
permits Saturday closing only. 

The second statute is designed for enactment in states where it 
may not be considered desirable to confine week-day closing to 
Saturday. It permits closing on any one fixed week-day. Otherwise 
its provisions are similar to those of the Saturday closing statute. 


1. Suggested Saturday Closing Statute 

Any state bank may remain closed on any or all Saturdays, as it may 
from time to time elect. Any Saturday on which a bank is so closed 
shall be, with respect to such bank, a holiday and not a business day. 
Any act, authorized, required or permitted to be performed at or by 
or with respect to such bank on such Saturday, may be performed on 
the next succeeding business day, and no liability or loss of rights of 
any kind shall result from such delay. 


2. Suggested Week-Day Closing Statute 

Any state bank may remain closed on any one business day of each 
week, as it may from time to time elect. Any day upon which a state 
bank is so closed shall be, with respect to such bank, a holiday and not 
a business day. Any act, authorized, required or permitted to be per- 
formed at or by or with respect to such bank on such day, may be per- 
formed on the next succeeding business day, and no liability or loss 
of rights shall result from such delay. 


S. C. Williams.” S. C. Williams was 
Cora J. Williams’ late husband, Syl- 
vester, and on the basis of this slip 
of paper, his executor claimed the 
money for his estate. 

Evidence was introduced that the 
writing on the slip was Mr. Wil- 
liams’ and that when his box was 
opened after his death it was “jam- 
med full... until there was no more 
room for other papers,” while the 
records of the bank showed that 
Mrs. Williams had authorized her 
husband to enter her box, and that 
he had entered both his box and hers 
on the same day, about three months 
before his death. 

Nevertheless, the court held that 
the money should be retained by 
Mrs. Williams’ guardian, on the 
grounds that the slip of paper alone 
was insufficient to overcome the pre- 
sumption, particularly strong in the 
case of negotiable instruments or 
currency, that the one who has pos- 
session of property is its owner. In 
re Williams’ Estate, 45 N.W.2d 146. 


TAXATION—FEDERAL 


Court of Appeals Holds That Time 
Certificates of Deposit Are Not “Bor- 
rowed Capital.” 

Bank deposits made under time 
certificates of deposit do not consti- 
tute borrowed capital for the pur- 
pose of computing credits under the 
Federal excess profits tax statutes 
and Treasury regulations issued 
thereunder, the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
has held. The decision dealt specifi- 
cally with the tax statutes and regu- 
lations in force in 1943 and 1944. 

These statutes provided that bor- 
rowed capital might consist of “out- 
standing indebtedness . . . evidenced 
by a bond, note, bill of exchange, 
debenture, certificate of indebted- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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once TICY CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACT REPORTS 


S PANNING the whole world of government contracts questions, the swift 
regular releases of CCH’s Government Contracts Reports hurry to subscribers 
details of all new developments concerning:—Procurement, with its Bids, Con- 
tract Clauses, Labor Requirements, Contract Regulations—Settlement, with its 
Performance Costs, Price Adjustments, Payments, Supporting Vouchers, Appeal 
Procedures, Judicial Review—Modification, whether by Supplemental Agree- 
ment, or Change Orders, or ‘“‘Extras'’ Orders—Cancellations—Profit Limita- 


as tions—Renegotiation—Termination—Emergency Amortization. 

yl- = q What's more, everything is explained, organized, coordinated to give 
lip ® cert you always the very latest, complete picture of what's what in this field—to 
he _ give you the facts and information you need, when you need them, in handling 

government contracts law puzzlers. 

che 

jas 

m- 

ore 

the 

hat Is it wage stabilization? Is it labor relations law? Wages and hours? 

her Or any other angle of the law regulating employer-employee-union relations? 

hat Then it is reported at once—fully, accurately, helpfully—in CCH's vigilant 

ers Labor Law Reports. For informative weekly issues encompass the whole worka- 

ths day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, 

forms, instructions, and the like, concerning the important federal and state 

hat regulation of labor relations and wages and hours problems. 

by Included are detailed explanations of emerging developments under the 

the Taft-Hartley Act, National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, 

one Railway Labor Act, veterans’ reemployment rights, anti-discrimination laws, 

yre- government contracts law relating to labor, anti-injunction laws, and state 

the labor relations and wage-hour laws, among others. 

or Full and complete coverage is provided for the new wage stabilization 
08 provisions authorized under the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

In 
46. ges 
‘ime 
Bor- 

; £ DesiGNED specifically for the man concerned with the complex prob- 
ime x * oN lems involving federal and state antitrust enforcement and regulation of trade 
sti- i ene W and business practices! The regular, biweekly releases of CCH’s Trade Regu- 
lation Reports dispatch to subscribers ‘‘the last word"’ on the Federal Trade 
the a Commission Act, Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Laws, Robinson-Patman Price 
ites _ — Discrimination Act, state fair trade acts, state antitrust laws and other per- 
wr = ~ tinent trade regulatory laws—federal and state. 
vurt BEEZ é Court decisions interpreting these Acts, rulings of the Federal Trade 
uit, So Commission, and its rules of practice and procedure are faithfully reported. 
cifi- i Trade Practice Conference Rules are reproduced in full text. 
wa = In short, as a subscriber, you always know the what's what and why of 
' all relevant changes and new developments—as they break. 
bor- 
out- 
1ced Write for complete details on these and other fields of interest. 
= ERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, ING.. 
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He ships via reliable 
carriers but he carries 
insurance 
cargo 


CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES YOUR 
CUSTOMERS’ PROGRAMS OF PROTECTION! 


UST as unforeseen events may destroy 

your customers’ goods while in 
transit, so can strikes, floods, lawsuits, 
tornadoes, material shortages, Govern- 
ment restrictions, etc., cause even their 
best customers to default in payment 
of accounts. 

That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers are completing their insurance pro- 
grams with American Credit Insurance. 
American Credit guarantees payment of 
Accounts Receivable . . . protects your 
customers against credit losses. An 
American Credit policy can be tailored 
to fit your customers’ particular needs 

. . insuring all, a specific group, or just 
one account. 

Many banks now insist upon this 


CREDYY 


insurance protection before approving 
commercial loans. The bank can be in- 
cluded as a named assured without charge. 


Why SAFE Credits Need Protection 


Send for our book, containing valuable 
information on planning sound credit 
policy, more facts about American Credit 
Insurance. For your copy, just phone our 
office in your city, or write 
AMERICAN CrepIt INDEMNITY 
Company oF New York, 

Dept. 45, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
New York € 
1893) 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


The Treasury regulations issued 
thereunder defined “certificate of in- 
debtedness”’ as including only instru- 
ments of the general character of 
corporate investment securities and 
not including “indebtedness incurred 
by a bank arising out of the receipt 
of a deposit evidenced, for example, 
by a certificate of deposit, a pass- 
book, a cashier’s check, or a certi- 
fied check.” 

The U. S. Tax Court, petitioned 
for redetermination of defendant 
bank’s income tax for the years 1943 
and 1944, had reasoned that the 
association of certificates of deposit 
with passbooks and checks, in the 
pertinent regulation, indicated that 
the regulation referred only to cer- 
tificates of demand deposit, and 
thus held that time certificates were 
borrowed capital. 

The Court of Appeals did not 
share this view, and held that the 
distinction which the Tax Court 
drew between the two types of cer- 
tificates had no “recognized basis of 
support, either in bank law or bank- 
ing concept.” 

Bank deposits have never been re- 
garded as “borrowed capital,” with- 
in the accepted commercial usage 
of that term, and deposit transac- 
tions have none of the characteris- 
tics of money borrowing, said the 
court. The ordinary person making 
a bank deposit has no intention of 
making a general loan to his bank, 
the court noted, and his bank is not 
permitted to deal with the deposit 
as a general loan, since banking laws 
and regulations on the manner and 
extent of use of deposit funds differ 
from those on capital investment 
and borrowing. 

The court also rejected the argu- 
ment that since the certificates in- 
volved were in negotiable form, they 
should be treated as within the 
statutory designation of that type 
of obligation. In so doing, it granted 
that certificates of deposit have been 
considered the equivalent of promis- 
sory notes for the purpose of pro- 
tection under the negotiable instru- 
ments law, but held that this would 
not require them to be regarded as 
borrowed capital under the taxing 
statute. Such a holding, the court 
said, would only create “another ir- 
relevant distinction in relation to 
the purpose of the statute... .” 
Comm’r of Internal Rev. v. Ames 
T. & S. B. 185 Fed. 2d 47. 
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TAXATION—STATE 


State Can't Tax Transfer of Foreign 
Realty To Resident as Income. 


The Massachusetts income tax 
may not be levied upon a transfer 
of an interest in corporate realty 
located in another state, that state’s 
highest court has held. 

The decision resulted from an at- 
tempt by the state to tax the market 
value of an undivided interest in 
Rhode Island real estate which a 
Massachusetts resident had received 
from a liquidating foreign corpora- 
tion in which he held stock. His 
share in the realty was proportion- 
ate to his stock interest in the cor- 
poration and had a market value of 
some $259,000. 

In holding that the tax could not 
be assessed, the Supreme Judicial 
Court reviewed some fundamentals 
of tax law, and pointed out that the 
power to tax does not arise by impli- 
cation, but only from statutes ex- 
pressly conferring the power, that 
such statutes must be strictly con- 
strued, and that no such statute may 
tax real estate located in another 
state. The court granted that the 
Massachusetts income tax statute 
specifically provided for the taxation 
of “Dividends . . . on shares in all 
corporations,” and that the distribu- 
tion made to the taxpayer was a 
dividend. The court also granted 
that states may tax their residents 
on income derived from outside the 
state, such as that from services 
performed in other states, from real 
estate rentals or interest on mort- 
gages secured by real estate located 
outside the state, from trust funds 
kept in another state, and from 
tangible personal property located 
in another state. 

However, said the court, such 
taxes are excise taxes, the imposi- 
tion of which does not depend upon 
the location of the source of income, 
but rests on the theory that the tax- 
payer has been afforded protection 
and security by his own state and 
thus may be required to assume a 
part of the cost of its government. 
The Massachusetts income tax, on 
the other hand, is not an excise tax, 
said the court, but a property tax, 
since it is a tax “upon income of 
property, which is in reality a tax 
upon the property itself.” Riesman 
v. Comm. of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion 95 N.E. 2d 656. (END) 
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Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue *¢ 


MAKE 


THEIR BUSINESS 
YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Your statement of condition advertising gives 
you an added opportunity to encourage the 
business and financial community to seek 
more information about the services your 
bank renders. 


And when your statement appears in The 
New York Times, you know it reaches an 
unmatched business audience throughout 
the country. 


A recent poll of 4,579 business and industrial 
leaders, for example, shows The Times is 
read by more of those who answered the 
survey than any other newspaper, anywhere. 


You can make the business of these business 
men your business when you supplement 
your regular advertising and promotion 
campaigns with your statement advertising 
in The New York Times. 


Find out, now, why The New York Times 
publishes more statement of condition adver- 
tising than any other U.S. newspaper. Any 
one of our offices will gladly give you all 
the facts. 


The New York Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


FOR 44 YEARS FIRST IN THE WORLD IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
New York: 229 West 43rd Street * Boston: 140 Federal Street 


Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 612 South Flower Street 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 


Detroit: General Motors Building 
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N connection with the observance 
of Florida’s Know Your Bank 
Week, an editorial appeared in the 
Palm Beach Post which pleased the 
Florida Bankers Association so much 
that reprints (courtesy of the First 
National Bank in Palm Beach) were 
distributed to members throughout 
the state. The editorial, headed ‘‘De- 
icing,” said, in part: 

“Remember that tale about the 
banker with the glass eye? Nobody 
could tell which one was glass. Each 
was endowed with a frigidity fur- 
nished by what was presumed to be 
ice water flowing in the banker’s 
veins. Now look! The bankers are 
running a ‘Know Your Bank Week.’ 
The de-icing is on. 


“The banker forsakes the pedestal 
he once considered a requisite im- 


plement. He steps down into the 
audience, extends his warm hand 
and, without sign or trace of a 
cracked lip, smiles at us average 
mortals. Not alone that, he takes 
pride in what he does inside those 
austere looking buildings called 
Banks. He wants to prove that 
these Banks are an essential and 
valuable part of our economic and 
political security. He wants to prove 
why they are that. These things 
he wants to prove to you, not to us. 

“As for us, no proof is needed. 
Banks are that essential part. 

“It sounds like Music to us. It 
should to you. Go on in the Bank 
and look around. Call its bluff. 
Avoid stomping your feet or whis- 
tling, but at least grin. Give the 
guy behind the big desk a chance 
to grin back at you. If he does not, 
forget this ‘Know Your Bank 
Week.’ If he does, sit down. Cross 
your legs. Light up a smoke and 
do a little dickering. That is what 
you would do in any other mart. 

“Looks like the bankers are really 
anxious to show that, like other 
‘stores,’ they have merchandise to 
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A two-day bank operations clinic, devoted to practical banking subjects which demand 
the daily interest of operational personnel, was held by the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, University of 


Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, February 1 and 2. 


Distinguished speakers included, left 


to right: Dr. W. Carlton Harris, Professor of Finance, Wharton School, clinic moderator; 
John T. Walters, comptroller, First National Bank, Scranton; George A. Blewitt, assistant 
cashier, Second National Bank of Wilkes-Barre; Alfred C. Graff, treasurer, The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia; James H. Kennedy, vice-president 
and cashier, The Philadelphia National Bank, general chairman of the clinic; and Donald 
P. Horsey, president, First National Bank, Conshohocken, president of the PBA. A fea- 
ture of the clinic was a talk on “Redesigning of Bank Quarters” by John J. McCann, 
Western Advertising Representative of BANkinc. Mr. McCann used a large number of 
slides of remodeled bank buildings 


sell for the good of all. We like this 
de-icing. We hope it really melts. 
This is your chance to join the 
banker and melt together.” 

* * * 

Harve H. Page, second vice-presi- 
dent, The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the Financial 
Public Relations Association by 
FPRA President Hugh J. Bernard, 
vice-president, Second National 
Eank, Houston, Texas. Mr. Page 
was treasurer of the FPRA from 
1948 to 1950. 

* * * 

“If you care enough, you can 
save enough—for almost anything 
in life” is the theme of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York in its new book, Taking 


Good Care Of Your Dollars .. . So 
They Will Take Good Care of You, 
which is being distributed through 
all savings bank offices in the state. 

Giving eight basic “tips” for plan- 
ning a successful personal financial 
life, the book eschews the painful 
recording of every cent but admon- 
ishes the reader to “learn to walk 
before you start to run” with a sav- 
ings plan. It is a practical guide to 
overcome the financial problems 
that every family faces from day to 
day. 

Attractively illustrated and writ- 
ten in easy style, the 36-page book 
contains a wealth of valuable infor- 
mation concerning various types of 
savings accounts, mortgages, life in- 
surance, social security, other forms 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Other Oreanizations 


it and Day-Seven Days a Week 


Mail addressed to Lock Box H ar- 
rives at the Chicago Post Office di- 
rectly across Clark Street from the 
Continental Illinois Bank and is 
picked up by bank messengers at 
frequent intervals, night and day, 
seven days a week. 


Prompt processing of all items 
by the Continental Illinois takes 
every possible advantage of check 

clearing hoursin Chicagoand other 
| a cities and the schedules of out- 
A bound trains and planes. 


Forall your sendings—use LOCK 


tha 
nd 


BOX H envelopes. A free supply— 
of \ i regular or air mail—on request. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


n- LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 
of investments, as well as the spe- 
cific services offered by the savings 
banks in terms of what they mean 
to the individual and to the com- 
munity. 

* * 

William H. Switzer, vice-president 
and controller of The Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, has been named as- 
sistant treasurer of The Savings 
Banks. Association of the State of 
New York to succeed R. Benson 
Ray, who resigned. Mr. Ray’s resig- 
nation followed his retirement as 


vice-president and controller of The 
Bowery. 
* * * 

The Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion’s School of Financial Public Re- 
lations will be held in Columbia 
April 10-12. The MBA committee on 
Public Relations is headed by Claude 
A. Templeton, executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, First National 
Bank, Tarkio. 

* * * 

The executive committee of the 
Michigan Bankers Association has 
elected Ralph L. Stickle executive 


and INSURANCE 


Aviation ...a most valuable adjunct 
in peace or war...has made remarkable strides 
not only in production but in miles flown and pas- 
sengers carried. A large part of this sensational 
increase has been due to the cooperation between 
manufacturers, air lines and insurance companies. 
The latter have contributed substantial financial 
assistance through investments and the develop- 
ment of new types of policies to meet every require- 
ment. This is further evidence of the part insurance 
plays in national preparedness. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
"La 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


manager to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of the late Ray 0, 
Brundage. Mr. Stickle was formerly 
assistant executive manager. 

7 * * 

Measures management can take 
now to minimize the disruption of 
U. S. industry if plants are sub- 
jected to atomic attack were ex- 
plained at the three-day national 
personnel conference sponsored by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, February 26-28, in Chicago. 

Discussions were in the form of 
a panel session, “Planning for 
Atomic Attack,” led by Carroll L. 
Wilson, former general manager, 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
* * 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers recently 
mailed results of a survey on the 
“Duties and Responsibilities of a 
Bank Auditor and/or Comptroller.” 

The survey was conducted by a 
subcommittee of the NABAC Re- 
search Committee in the hope that 
a better understanding of bank 
auditors’ and comptrollers’ positions 
would result, and also to assist 
banks who contemplate creating one 
or both of these positions. 

The project grew out of the need 
for a determination of duties and 
responsibilities of these officers, and 
because there is no apparent uni- 
formity of opinion on the matter. 
Chairman of the subcommittee, 
Edwin G. Uhl, who is vice-president 
and comptroller, Land Title Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
struck the first note of need for 
the project at a past NABAC con- 
vention. Coupled with his address, 
he asked five questions to determine 
the extent of authority, duties and 
responsibilities of auditors and 
comptrollers. 

Twelve tabulations with comments 
show, among many other things, the 
number of banks that mention the 
position of auditor and/or comp- 
troller in their by-laws, and the 
number of banks whose auditor 
and/or comptroller participate in 
all discussions of bank policy, 48 
well as attending meetings of their 
boards. The report also shows who 
conducts the audit program if an 
auditor or comptroller is not em- 
ployed, and includes over 70 ex- 
cerpts of by-laws describing the two 
positions. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 
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BANKING NEWS 


Tailoring Credit to Local Needs Is Conference Aim 


Commission Suggests 
Banks Cut Number 
of Items Returned 


Says Move Important 
in Manpower Shortage 


The Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association has by 
letter to all A.B.A. member 
banks recommended a review 
of check processing opera- 
tions in order that an over- 
all reduction in the number 
of returned items might be 
effected. It suggests that this 
would be of real benefit to 
banks, particularly at a 
time of impending manpower 
shortage. The letter, signed 
by J. H. Kennedy, chairman 
of the Commission, and vice- 
president and cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, 
follows: 


50-million Returned 


“Of the fifty million checks 
that are returned annually, 
it is estimated about one- 
third were returned for en- 
dorsements or other unimpor- 
tant technical reasons. Re- 
turning of items is a costly 
function of check handling to 
both the receiving and the re- 
turning bank, and if the issue 
is viewed realistically, a good 
portion of the expense can 
be saved. 

“On the theory that the 
first endorsing bank is re- 
sponsible for the genuineness 
of the endorsement of the 
payee of a check, many 
drawee banks have elimi- 
nated the verification of en- 
dorsements on checks pre- 
sented for payment by other 
banks. Their action is sup- 
ported by the fact that only 
the bank where the check was 
originally deposited or cashed 
is in a position to know that 
the endorsement is genu- 
ine and examination by the 
drawee bank at the time of 
Presentation is not conclu- 
sive. 

“Prior endorsements are 
expressly or impliedly guar- 
anteed by all banks and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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Seven New Members 
Named to Graduate 
School Faculty 


Bring Broad Training 
to Teaching Staff 


Seven new men have been 
added to the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking 
of the American Bankers 
Association beginning with 
the 1951 session next June, 
according to announcement 
by Dr. Harold Stonier, direc- 
tor of the school. 

The seven are: Karl R. 
Bopp, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Earl L. Butz, head, 
department of agricultural 
economics, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette; Leslie K. 


Curry, vice-president, Mer- | 


cantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis; 
Charles J. Lyon, president, 
Society for Savings, Hart- 
ford; Lee J. Marino, assis- 
tant comptroller, Central 
Savings Bank, New York; 
John I. Millet, president, 
the Troy (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank; and Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, professor of eco- 
nomics at Barnard College 
and member of the Graduate 
Faculty of Political Science 
at Columbia University. 


Messrs. Bopp, Butz, and Mil- | 


let were special lecturers at 
the school last year. 

Mr. Bopp is the author of 
a number of books on central 
banking and other aspects of 
finance. He will lecture on 
the Federal Reserve. 

Dr. Butz is the author of 
articles on farm finance and 
a book, The Production 
Credit System for Farmers. 
He will lecture on govern- 
ment in the farm lending 
field. 

Mr. Curry will lecture on 
bank operations and man- 
agement. 

Mr. Lyon, who is president, 
Savings Banks Association 
of Connecticut, will lecture 
on savings bank investments. 

Mr. Marino will lecture on 
personnel at the G.S.B. 

Mr. Millet, the author of 
Bank Audits and Examina- 


Bankers, Businessmen to Speak at 
instalment Meeting, Chicago, Mar. 12-14 


The rapid economic changes through which the country is 
passing and present and prospective government controls over 
credit will make the questions to be discussed at the National 
Instalment Credit Conference of the American Bankers 
Association particularly important this year, according to 
William W. McCarthy, chairman of the A.B.A.’s Consumer 


Karl R. Bopp 


Dr. Earl L. Butz 


Leslie K. Curry 


(Other pictures next month) 


tions, will lecture on savings 
bank management. 

Dr. Saulnier is the author 
of a series of studies on 
banking and finance. He will 
lecture on mortgage lending. 


Credit Committee. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, who is vice-president 
of the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, has announced 
the tentative program for the 
Conference, to be held in 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
March 12-14. 

Mr. McCarthy said that 
among the questions being 
asked by instalment credit 
men which the speakers at 
the Conference will attempt 
to answer are these: 

(1) How can civilian pro- 
duction and consumption best 
be maintained in a wartime 
economy? 

(2) What is the role of in- 
dividual credit in the present 
national emergency? 

(3) What is the forecast 
for consumer durable goods 
production in 1951? 

(4) What are banking’s 
responsibilities and opportu- 
nities under present and fu- 
ture conditions? 

(5) How can _ increased 
costs of operation be ab- 
sorbed? 

(6) What new types of 
lending are now opening in 
the instalment credit field? 

(7) What are the effects 
of Regulation W on banks? 

(8) To what extent has 
Regulation W been effective 
as an anti-inflation measure? 

(9) Should lenders oppose 
continued or additional regu- 
lation of instalment credit? 

(10) What should your in- 
stalment credit policy be dur- 
ing the remainder of 1951? 

“The success of the nation 
in maintaining both civilian 
and military production and 
consumption during the emer- 
gency,” Mr. McCarthy con- 
tinued,” will depend in large 
part on the adherence of in- 
stalment lenders to sound and 
flexible credit policies. 

“At the National Instal- 
ment Credit Conference, we 
will attempt to aid bankers 
to tailor these credit policies 

(CONTIUNED ON PAGE 78) 
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Tailoring Credit to 
Local Needs Is Aim 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


to their local conditions. Some 
of the speakers will be bank- 
ers from various sections of 
the country and many sizes 
of banks. Others will be rep- 
resentatives of industry who 
will discuss current business 
and business prospects. 

“The three morning ses- 
sions of the Conference will 
be concerned with general 
conditions; and the two af- 
ternoon sessions will empha- 
size the practical phases of 
instalment lending. 

“The program, which is 
rapidly being completed, will 
have several speakers in ad- 
dition to those on the tenta- 
tive schedule.” 

The tentative program for 
the Conference follows: 


Monday, March 12 
Morning Session—10 A.M. 
Grand Ballroom 


Chairman, William W. Mc- 
Carthy, chairman, Consumer 
Credit Committee, American 
Bankers Association and 
vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; C. 
Francis Cocke, vice-president, 
A.B.A., and president, First 
National Exchange Bank, Ro- 
anoke; and R. M. Evans, 
board of governors, Federal 
Reserve System, Washington. 


Tuesday, March 13 
Morning Session—9:30 A.M. 
Grand Ballroom 


Chairman, William F. 
Kelly, senior vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia; Louis Polk, presi- 
dent, The Sheffield Corpora- 
tion, Dayton; Dr. Earl L. 
Butz, head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette. 


Wednesday, March 14 
Morning Session—9:30 A.M. 
Grand Ballroom 


Chairman, Carl M. Flora, 
vice-president, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee; William J. Cheyney, Re- 
tail Credit Institute of Am- 
erica, Washington; Richard 
W. Trefz, president, Arkan- 
sas Valley Bank, Pueblo; and 
Dr. Harold Stonier, executive 
manager, A.B.A., New York. 


Monday and Tuesday, 
March 12 and 13 
Afternoon Sessions—2 P.M. 

Monday and Tuesday af- 
ternoon sessions will be held 
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Members and guests attending meeting of the A.B.A.’s Consumer Credit Committee in Chi- 
cago. Left to right, seated, Messrs. Tim J. Gallivan, St. Louis; Lehman Plummer, Des 
Moines; John Gibson, Dallas; William W. McCarthy, Boston; Louis J. Asterita and Walter 
B. French, New York; Arthur B. Adams, Beloit, Wisc.; C. L. Sayre, Boulder, Colo.; Charles 
A. Truitt, Kansas City. Standing, Messrs. Coleman L. Isaacs, Fort Wayne; Richard H. Stout, 
Louisville; Paul I. Geisinger, Cleveland; John Gavin, Buffalo; Ralph V. Arnold, Ontario, 
Calif.; Paul M. Welch, Atlanta; E. I. H. Bennett, Pittsburgh; J. Russell Hughes, Baltimore; 


Richard D. Mange, Detroit; Carl M. Flora, Milwaukee; E. J. Longinotti, Memphis; and F, T 


in the Grand Ball Room and 
the Century Room simultane- 
ously. The chairmen, ll 
members of A.B.A. Consumer 
Credit Committee, will be: 

Coleman L. Isaacs, vice- 
president, Lincoln National 
Bank and Trust Co., Fort 
Wayne; John M. Patton, 
president, Mitchell National 
Bank, Mitchell, S. D.; Ralph 
V. Arnold, executive vice- 
president, First National 
Bank, Ontario, Calif.; and 
Tim J. Gallivan, vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile - Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis. 

The speakers who appear 
on’ Monday afternoon in the 
Grand Ball Room will also 
appear in the Century Room 
on Tuesday afternoon. The 
Monday Century Room pro- 
gram will be in the Grand 
Ball Room on Tuesday. The 
speakers will be: 

“Small Business Loans,” 
by Harry C. Culshaw, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia; “Modernization 
Credit and Regulation X,” by 
J. O. Elmer, assistant vice- 
president, American Trust 
Co., San Francisco; “New 
Investment Fields for Instal- 
ment Credit,” by John M. 
Galvin, vice-president, Mar- 
ine Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; “The Overall Credit 
Picture,’ by William G. F. 
Price, vice-president, Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., New 
York; “Controlling Costs in 
Instalment Lending,” by 
Marshall S. Woods, vice-pres- 
ident, The Detroit Bank; and 
“Credits and Collections,” by 
Paul M. Welch, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta. 


Kirkham, San Antonio 


Coordinate Credit 
Controls to Avoid 
Duplication, Burns 


The imposition of credit 
controls on the construction 
of commercial properties and 
direct controls on construc- 
tion may result in an unde- 
sirable duplication of regula- 
tions which can hamper 
defense efforts, according to 
Wendell T. Burns, chairman 
of the Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers 
Associaation. 

In a letter to Edward L. 
Norton, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mr. Burns calls 
for coordination of the con- 
trol authority. 

“May not this situation 
develop,” Mr. Burns asked, 
“that the National Produc- 
tion Authority will prohibit 
the construction of the types 
of commercial properties 
which they think should not 
be built during this period 
and will permit the construc- 
tion of the types of commer- 
cial properties which they 
think should be built? If it 
is thought desirable to permit 
some type of commercial 
properties, is it not possible 
that credit control, if strict 
enough to be effective, might 
prevent construction of some 
buildings which may be 
needed in the economy? 

“In some cases, strict credit 
controls on a building which 
the NPA believes should be 
built, might result in cramp- 
ing a company which needs 
its working capital to carry 
out business undertakings.” 


New Ad Series Aids 
Community Crusade 
Against Inflation 


The Public Relations Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers 
Association has released a 
series of newspaper adver- 
tisements, lobby and window 
posters, blotters, and other 
printed material to be used 
by banks in support of the 
Association’s “Community 
Crusade Against Inflation.” 
This promotion material is 
built around recommenda- 
tions for careful spending, 
conservative borrowing, in- 
creased savings, and _ the 
need for reduced nonmilitary 
spending by the Government. 

The program includes these 
points: (1) Use What You 
Have—Make it last—wear it 
out!; (2) Buy Only What 
You Need—For necessities 
—not for greed!; (3) Pay 
Cash When Possible—Cash 
price is the low price!; (4) 
Use Credit Carefully—Pay 
all you can down—all you 
can monthly!; (5) Save All 
You Can—In the bank—in 
U. S. Savings Bonds!; (6) 
Help Cut Government Spend- 
ing — Urge your legislators 
to discourage unessential ex- 
penditures! 

Every bank is being sup- 
plied with a kit consisting 
of six newspaper advertise- 
ments, one on each of the 
above points; a window or 
lobby display poster with the 
heading, “Let’s All Keep the 
Dollar Strong”; and blotters 
and envelope stuffers carry- 
ing the same message. The 
kit also contains ideas for 
speeches on the subject. 
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Function of School 
Film Traced in New 
Relations Booklet 


An illustrated, easy -to- 
read booklet, Deposit Future 
Business in Your Bank NOW, 
traces the function and effec- 
tiveness of the American 
Bankers Association’s Public 
Relations Council film, Pay to 
the order of— 

“Altogether,” says the 
booklet, “over 2,000 banks 
are participating in the 
A.B.A. film program. Present 
sponsors include individual 
banks, local clearinghouses, 
and other associations, and 
yoluntary groups of banks.” 

The film presents reasons 
why checks are used, demon- 
strates proper drawing of 
checks, explains main forms 
of endorsements, and shows 
the journey of a check in 
completing a payment. 

The Council has been com- 
mended by the National Edu- 
cational Association on the 
fact that this film is free of 
any propaganda. 

The second film in the 
A.B.A. school film series is 
entitled, How Banks Serve. 
It gives students a working 
knowledge of the basic func- 
tions of commercial banks, 
namely, safeguarding funds, 
transferring funds, and mak- 
ing loans. 

A third film on personal 
money management is in pro- 
duction. 


State Bank Division 
Asks Banks to Avoid 
Inflationary Loans 


“Loans which would be 
detrimental to the over-all 
anti-inflation program should 
be conscientiously avoided,” 
according to a letter to all 
members of the State Bank 
Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

“Our present economy is 
under constant inflationary 
pressure, consequently we 
should do all in our power to 
avoid contributing in any 
way to inflation,” says John 
Q. McAdams, Division Presi- 
dent, who signed the letter. 
Mr. McAdams is president of 
the Winters State Bank, 
Winters, Texas. 

“May we stress the impor- 
tance of close attention to 
your loan policy and urge 
that you arrange each loan 
that you make so that it will 
fit the individual need of the 
borrower and that it will be 
made only for constructive 
purposes, such as the produc- 
tion of defense materiel and 
essential civilian goods and 
services. 

“As president of the State 
Bank Division,” Mr. Mc- 
Adams’ letter concludes, “may 
I urge that you as a state- 
chartered banking institution 
do all in your power to im- 
plement this anti-inflation 
program.” 


Judges study bank advertising campaigns at the judging of 
BANKING’S Forum in Print. Left to right, Kenneth Andrews, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Robert Lindquist, 
vice-president, LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, and chairman, 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council; Kenneth P. Woods, assistant 
vice-president in charge of advertising, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; and Reginald Clough, president and editor, 
Tide magazine. See story on page 33 
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A.1.B. Now Has 
265 Chapters, An 
All-Time High Peak 


Membership 88,012; 
Enrolment Is 33,815 


Nine new chapters of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing were formed during 1950, 
according to the annual re- 
port of the Institute’s Mem- 
bership and Enrolment Com- 
mittee. The report was 
announced by John H. Duerk 
of The Howard Savings In- 
stitution, Newark, N. J., who 
is chairman of the Commit- 
tee. 

The nine new chapters 
bring the total of A.I.B. 
chapters throughout the na- 
tion to 265, an all-time high. 
In addition, the Institute has 
123 study groups. 

The newly organized chap- 
ters are Broward County 
Chapter, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; Daytona Beach, 
Chapter, Daytona Beach, 
Florida; Lake-Sumter Coun- 
ties Chapter, Leesburg, Flor- 
ida; Steuben County Chapter, 
Bath, New York; Central 
Piedmont Chapter, Concord, 
North Carolina; Greenville 
North Carolina Chapter, 
Greenville, North Carolina; 
Montgomery County Chapter, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania; 
Corpus Christi Chapter, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas; and 
Wichita Falls Chapter, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Wichita 
Falls Chapter had formerly 
been an A.I.B. study group. 

In line with other educa- 
tional institutions, the A.I.B. 
experienced a slight decline 
in membership and enrol- 
ments during the first semes- 
ter of this Institute year 
compared with the first se- 
mester of last year. 


On Jan. 1, the midpoint of 
the Institute year, the A.I.B. 
had 88,012 members, com- 
pared with 89,898 on Jan. 1, 
1950. First semester enrol- 
ments in Institute classes 
totaled 33,815, compared with 
38,425 a year previously. Ex- 
perience shows that enrol- 
ment figures at the end of the 
Institute year in June are 
generally about one-third 
higher than at the midyear. 


A number of states had 
large increases in member- 
ship during the year. Those 
with the largest increases 
were Florida, where three of 
the new chapters are located, 
which had a membership in- 
crease of 455; Minnesota, 
with an increase of 483; 


Cut Number Items 
Returned, Says A.B.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 177) 


checks may be returned for 
incomplete, missing, or forged 
endorsements at a later date. 
Moreover, only certain de- 
positors verify endorsements 
on canceled checks and ex- 
amination by the drawee 
bank may be confined to such 
accounts. Also as a matter of 
customer service, the elimi- 
nation of endorsement veri- 
fication may be limited to 
checks under a certain 
amount at the choice of the 
drawee bank. 

“A recent survey of ap- 
proximately 1,700 banks in- 
dicated that 60 percent of 
them are verifying all en- 
dorsements, while the re- 
mainder either did not look 
at endorsements at all or 
confined their inspection to 
checks of certain deposi- 
tors or to checks of larger 
amounts. The experience of 
the latter group, some of 
which have followed the prac- 
tice for many years, indicates 
that no adverse customer re- 
action has developed. In the 
rare instances of a customer 
requesting the bank to ob- 
tain a missing endorsement, 
the item is returned without 
entry to the last endorsing 
bank by letter. The cost of 
checking endorsements on 
checks for small amounts is 
far in excess of any loss that 
might be sustained as a re- 
sult of not examining them. 
Therefore, apart from any 
question of liability of the 
drawee bank, some banks are 
willing to take the risk of 
having to pay a loss to save 
the cost of employee time 
otherwise used in examining 
endorsements on checks for 
small amounts. 

“The Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association strongly 
recommends that you review 
the check processing opera- 
tion in your own bank. An 
over-all reduction in the num- 
ber of returned items will 
not only be of material ad- 
vantage to you but also will 
be a real benefit to banks in 
general particularly at a time 
of an impending manpower 
shortage.” 


Massachusetts, 325; and New 
Jersey, 309. California has 
the largest A.I.B. member- 
ship of any state in the na- 
tion—12,783 members in 33 
chapters and study groups. 
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School Savings Forum 
Will End Savings and 
MortgageConference 


The National School Sav- 
ings Forum which will be 
held as the concluding fea- 
ture of the Annual Savings 
and Mortgage Conference of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Statler 
in New York on March 6 will 
be addressed by James E. 
Shelton, A.B.A. president and 
president, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 

The forum will open at 4 
P.M., with a panel discussion 
of these questions: 

(1) Does the school sav- 
ings program support and 
supplement the aims and ob- 
jectives of the school? and 
(2) To what extent can the 
individual bank go in co- 
operating—what values ac- 
crue to the bank? 

Members of the panel will 
include Ralph W. Matteson, 
chairman, Committee on 
School Savings Banking, Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, 
A.B.A., who is vice-president, 
Savings Bank of New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Mercer C. Mac- 
pherson, chairman, New Jer- 
sey School Savings Forum, 
and vice-president, Montclair 
Savings Bank; Thomas F. 
Power, Superintendent of 
Schools, Worcester, Mass.; 
Millicent Trichler, chairman, 
New York School Savings 
Forum, and director of 
school savings, Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank, Bronx, N. Y.; and 
Frank Zimmerman, principal 
Cranford (N.J.) High School. 

Mr. Matteson will preside 
at a banquet in the evening 
at which Mr. Shelton will 
speak. 

The Savings and Mortgage 


New Instalment Credit 
Manual to be Ready 
for Distribution Soon 


A.B.A. Member Banks 
May Have Free Copy 


A new Bank Manual On 
Instalment Loans will be 
ready for distribution in a 
few weeks by the Consumer 
Credit Department of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. One copy is free to any 
A.B.A.° member banks re- 
questing it from the Depart- 
ment. 


The introduction to the new 
publication notes that: “In 
the development of the in- 
stalment credit business, 
some banks have had greater 
opportunities, and hence 
greater experience. This 
manual has been prepared 
to present to banks generally 
some of the methods used by 
the more successful banks. 
It represents an endeavor to 
offer to banks a basic guide 
to the operation of a per- 
sonal loan department, which 
may be expanded as future 
developments warrant.” 

Various forms which are 
used for personal instalment 
cash loans are _ illustrated. 
Banks are cautioned, how- 
ever, that they should be 
used only as guides, and 
banks should “adopt forms 
which will fit into their own 
individual operation and at 
the same time conform to the 
local statutes.” 


Conference program for the 
full two-day meeting may be 
found on page 90, February 
BANKING. 


Revise Agricultural 
Financial Statement 


The Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bank- 
ers Association has revised 
its Agricultural Financial 
Statement Form, which has 
peen approved, printed, and 
is being distributed by the 
A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission. 

The form, covering two 
sides of a single sheet, is de- 
signed to provide a complete 
and accurate statement of 
the financial condition of any- 
one applying for an -agricul- 
tural loan. It provides for all 
such needed. information, yet 
was designed to be simple 
and easy to fill out. 

Spaces are provided for 
listing of: property owned; 
debts owed; notes endorsed 
for others; chattel mort- 
gages, conditional sales con- 
tracts, secured instalment 
notes, etc.; real estate mort- 
gages, deeds of trust, assess- 
ments; 

Dairy, breeding, workstock, 
and poultry; harvested crops 
for farm use; trucks, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, tractors, 
and equipment; livestock held 
for sale; harvested crops 
held for sale; estimated farm 
income and yield data; esti- 
mated expenses; and general 
statements and information. 


Know-Your-Bank Week 
New Promotion Ready 


A “Know Your Bank 
Week” promotion campaign 
has been developed by the 
Public Relations Council of 
the A.B.A. and is being of- 
fered to state bankers as- 
sociations that want to spon- 
sor such a week in their 
states. 


The A.B.A. Personnel Testing Committee in a recent New York meeting. Left to right, 
Charles W. Books, Philadelphia; Alfred E. Langenbach, Chicago; C. C. Lincoln, Los Angeles; 
Lee A. Chambliss, Newark; Fred W. Brush, Cleveland; Marjorie Gelink, Dr. Harold G. Sea- 
shore, and Dr. George K. Bennett, of the Psychological Corp., New York; William Powers 
and Doris Spolander, of A.B.A., New York; Herbert E. Welch, Hartford; Arthur S. Greiner, ‘ 
Detroit; Stanley Rawstron, Boston; Brantley Watson, Richmond; Daniel R. Howe, New York 


MARY LEACH 


Faculty Conference 
of 6.8.B. Scheduled 
Saturday, March 10 


Alumni Reunion and 
Banquet are Features 


The annual organization 
meeting of the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking 
and the annual reunion of 
the school’s alumni will be 
held in the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City, March 10. 

The faculty conference wil} 
open with a luncheon, fol- 
lowed by individual meetings 
of the faculty groups of each 
of the school’s four major 
fields — commercial banking, 
savings management, invest- 
ments, and trusts. The pur- 
pose of these meetings is to 
make final plans for the 
forthcoming summer session 
of the school at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 
This year’s session, to be 
held from June 18-June 30, 
will have a faculty of 57, plus 
25 special lecturers. 

Following ‘the faculty con- 
ference, the school’s alumni 
will hold an annual reunion, 
which is in charge of the 
Class of 1949. Graduates of 
each of the four major sub- 


, jects will hold individual con- 


ferences beginning at 2:30 
P.M. At 4:15 P.M. all of the 
alumni will meet with the 
faculty to hear a prominent 
speaker and attend a recep- 
tion and banquet. 

The program follows: 

Commercial Banking — 
Chairman, Leland S. Brown 
assistant vice-president, The 
National City Bank of N. Y. 

Savings Management — 
Chairman, Charles A. Fer- 
retti, auditor, Central Sav- 
ings Bank, New York. 

Trusts—Chairman, Fran- 
cis W. Appleton, assistant 
trust officer, The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., 
Englewood, N. J. 

Investments — Chairman, 
Alfred S. Mills, mortgage 
production manager, Bank 
for Savings, New York. 

Arrangements for the 
alumni meeting are being 
made by a committee under 
the chairmanship of George 
J. Varley, assistant  vice- 
president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 

C. Norman Ramsey, vice- 
president of the Birmingham 
(Alabama) Trust National 
Bank and president of the 
Class of 1949, will preside at 
the banquet. 
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Free Folders Tell 
Route Symbol Story 
to Bank Depositors 


“We Need Your Help to 
Help You” is the title of a 
folder being distributed to all 
member banks of the A.B.A. 
by the Bank Management 


Commission. 


The folder, prepared joint- 
ly by the Commission and the 
Committee on Collections of 
the Federal Reserve System, 
deals with the check routing 
symbol and its correct place- 
ment on checks. It was de- 
signed for distribution to 
depositors. 

A letter accompanying the 
folder notes that “practically 
all of the banks now have the 
symbol on depositors’ checks.” 


Need Seen for Banks to Employ 100,000 New Workers Yearly; 
Turnover Rates Have Doubled or Trebled in Last Few Months 


“It appears that banks as 
a group will have to hire a 
minimum of 100,000 new em- 
ployees during the current 
year and may have to hire 
many additional thousands 
if turnover rates continue to 
increase,” according to Bank 
Manpower Bulletin No. 2 
sent out in February to all 
A.B.A. members banks by 
the A.B.A. Customer and 
Personnel Relations Depart- 
ment. 

“Spot checks made in re- 
cent weeks with key bank 
personnel men in the major 
labor markets in_ the 
country,” the Bulletin states, 
“indicated that the turnover 


rates have doubled, and in 
a few cases trebled, during 
the past few months. They 
also reported that replace- 
ments are becoming more 
difficult to obtain and that it 
is becoming necessary again 
to lower hiring standards as 
they had to during World 
War II. Many banks have 
already change their policies 
relative to the employment or 
retention of married women, 
part-time workers, and more 
than one employee from the 
same family, and the com- 
pulsory retirement of older 
employees. 

“Some banks have already 
asked retired personnel tu re- 


turn to active work with the 
bank.” 

The Bulletin makes men- 
tion also of the forthcoming 
Bank Manpower Conference 
to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
April 26 and.27. At this con- 
ference key Government of- 
ficials and banking authori- 
ties on manpower problems 
will review the manpower 
aspects of the mobilization 
program as they exist at 
that time and will discuss 
methods by which individual 
banks can alleviate the ef- 
fects of the manpower short- 
age and suggest possible 
remedies. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


7- 8 
12-14 
22-23 


Mar. 22-23 
Mar. 26-27 
Apr. 22-24 
June 4- 8 


June 18-80 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3 


May 20- 
May 21-22 


May 21-23 
May 21-23 


March 1951 


ABA Committee on Service for War Vet- 
erans, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Annual Savings & Mo ge Conference, 
Hotel Statler, New Yo 

ABA National School Savings on 
Statler Hotel, New York, 

ABA Committee on Real Rotate Mort- 
gages, Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

National Instalment Credit Conference, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

ABA Agricultural Commission Annual 
eating. Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 


Conteal States Conference, Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

ABA Bank ag Conference, Edge- 
water Beach tel, Chicago, Illinois 

Executive Council Spring Meeting, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

American Institute of Banking Annual 
Convention, Hotel Wm. Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


77th Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 


State Associations 
Florida, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm 


Conference, 


Bentley Hotel, Alexandria 

Georgia, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Ohio, Statler ‘Hotel, Cleveland 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 

Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas 

Tennessee, Andrew Johnson. Knoxville 

Delaware, Du Pont Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel. Hot Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


May 23-25 
May 23-27 
May 24-25 
May 25-26 


May 31- 
June 2 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


3- 5 
3- 6 


6-10 
7-9 
8- 9 
8- 9 
10-12 
11-12 
11-13 
12-14 
13-14 


13-14 
15-16 


15-16 
15-16 
15-16 
17-19 
18-20 
18-20 
21-23 
21-24 


22-24 


July 12-14 


* Joint Convention 


New ee Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pine- 

urst 

Alabama, Hotel Thomas Jefferson, Bir- 
mingham 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 


Broadmoor Hotel, 
Spring 


oe The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Pennsylvania, Chaifonte-Haddon Hall Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, N. 

Dist. of a The. Homestead, Hot 
Springs 

waanedaanettn, New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott 

Equinox House, Manchester, 

t. 


Wyoming, Irma Hotel, Cody 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

New Hampshire,* 
Portsmouth, N. H 

New Hampshire Savings Banks,* Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 

Michigan, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park 

New York. Essex, Sussex and Monmouth 
Hotels, Spring Lake, 

Maine, Poland Spring “House, Poland 
Spring 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 


Colorado 


Other Organizations 


Mar. 26-27 Mortgage Bankers Association’s Eastern 


Mortgage Conference, Hotel Statler, New 


York 
Sept. 11-14 88th Annual Convention Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Mark Hop- 
kins and Fairmount Hotels, San Fran- 
cisco, California 
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Mid-Winter ‘Trust Conference 


Brief Summary in Words and Pictures 


ORTY-ONE states, the District of Columbia, Can- 
un and Bermuda sent nearly 1,800 trust men to 

the 32nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in. New York last 
month. 

In addition to speaking on “Trusts in a War Econ- 
omy,” Division President Raymond H. Trott presided 
at several of the sessions. Other presiding officers in- 
cluded: Merle E. Selecman, A.B.A. deputy manager 
and secretary, Trust Division; Robert A. Wilson, chair- 
man of the Division’s Executive Committee, who is 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia; Joseph W. White, vice-presi- 
dent, Trust Division, and vice-president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis; and Robert 
R. Duncan, president, Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge. 

The retirement of Gilbert T. Stephenson as director 
of trust research of The Graduate School of Banking 
and head of the school’s Trusts faculty was announced 
during the conference by Dr. Harold Stonier, director 
of the G.S.B. and executive manager of the A.B.A. The 
announcement was made following Mr. Stephenson’s 
address to the third session of the Conference, which 
was under the auspices of the Trust Division. 

As a token of appreciation for Mr. Stephenson’s many 
years of service to the trust field, he was presented 
with an engrossed testimonial by Dr. Stonier, acting in 
behalf of the Trust Division. 

Mr. Stephenson, who is a former vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and of the Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, has been a member of the 
G.S.B. faculty since the school’s founding by the A.B.A. 
in 1935. He was also president of the Trust Division 
during 1930-31. 

The trust men attending the Conference were lunch- 
eon guests of the New York Clearing House at the con- 
clusion of the Conference on Wednesday. In behalf of 


As a token of the Trust Division’s appreciation of Mr. 
Stephenson’s many years of service to the trust field, Dr. 
Stonier, right, presents him with an engrossed testimonial 


Four Trust Conference speakers —left to right — George 

Whitney, president, New York Clearing House and president, 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated; James E. Shelton, A.B.A. 

president; Arnold Wolfers, Sterling Professor of Interna- 

tional Relations, Yale University; and Trust Division Presi- 
dent Trott 


the Clearing House, President George Whitney extended 
greetings to the delegates. 

A few thoughts gleaned from the prepared addresses 
of the distinguished group of Conference speakers are 
presented hereinafter. The addresses will be reprinted 
in full in future issues of the Trust Bulletin. 


Impact of Inflation: “It is sometimes said that in- 
vestment is the essence of trusteeship. . . . The pur- 
chase of equities for trust funds is becoming more 
general. Common stocks as a medium of trust invest- 
ment in those states where the law permits are being 
widely used. .. . While we should be fully aware of the 
implications of inflation, we should nevertheless be not 
unmindful of the conservatism that has made corporate 
fiduciary activities so successful over the years.”— 
Raymond H. Trott, president, Trust Division, and 
president, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence. 


Present Day Problems: “I have heard many pro- 
posals coming out of Washington to tax corporations 
and individuals in the high-income brackets, but I have 
not seen any realistic program to tax the only source 
(“citizens of modest means”] from which enough 
money can be secured to pay the cost of the arma- 
ment program and save the country from inflation. 
Why? The answer is obvious. It is not good politics. 
Well, we cannot let politics stand before the needs of 
the country.”—James E. Shelton, president, A.B.A., 
and president, Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


Profitable Operations: “Regardless of whether your 
year’s results have been good or bad, there are usually 
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An attentive audience listens to a Conference speaker 


one or two basic causes. The trick is to search them 
out. They should be a major point of thought in bas- 
ing your new business strategy for the coming year.” 
—Laurence H. Tharp, vice-president, Anglo California 
National Bank, San Francisco. 


Manpower: “While able representatives of banking 
have attempted to present to governmental authorities 
a convincing case of the essentiality of banking, there 
is no positive assurance that banking will be on the 
revised official list which is scheduled for promulga- 
tion in the near future.’—William Powers, director of 
Customer and Personnel Relations, A.B.A. 


Financial Forums: “After one of our trust forum 
meetings, we were able to trace direct results by way 
of six appointments under wills where assets run from 
$100,000 to $250,000.”—-R. M. Alton, vice-president and 
trust officer, United States National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Advertising: ‘We should do more rather than less 
trust advertising. We should take and hold a positive 
position on our right to advertise our services in appro- 
priate ways.’’—Gilbert T. Stephenson, then director of 
trust research, The Graduate School of Banking, A.B.A. 


Investments: “By following a conservative policy 
and by diversifying between stocks and bonds, a fair 
degree of safety can be maintained, income can be in- 
creased, and at least some protection of principal 
against the decline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar can be achieved.”—Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor 
of finance, New York University. 


Investments: “If we are in the trust business seri- 
ously, there is no reason for any distinction to be made 
with regard to investment skills between large and 
small trust departments.”—John H. Evans, president, 
McDowell National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 
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Costs: “In our institution we have found that flex- 
ibility is an important qualification in the use of a 
fee schedule. Using our basic fee schedule as a yard- 
stick, we apply increases on a percentage basis where 
activity in the account or exceptional responsibility 
justifies a larger fee.”—-William G. Cleaver, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, First National Bank and Trust 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Nominee Registration: “It is possible to eliminate 
virtually all your worries in this‘connection by a very 
simple device which has been generally adopted by 
bank transfer agents. This device is a policy of effect- 
ing the transfer of stock from the name of banks 
as fiduciaries without requiring the submission of sup- 
porting documents in certain cases.’—David T. Pyne, 
vice-president and trust officer, First Bank and Trust 
Co., Utica, New York. 


Pension Plans: ‘No conclusive evidence is available 
that the widespread adoption of private pension plans 
tends to force early retirement; but if we have com- 
pulsory retirement provisions for pensioning the em- 
ployee at an age earlier than he wants to retire, there 
may be undesirable personal as well as economic con- 
sequences.’”’—Laurence J. Ackerman, dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 


Common Stock Investments: “The principal reasons 
for utilizing common stocks in pension funds are to 
provide better diversification among industries; to par- 
ticipate in ‘growth’ companies; to offset, at least at 
times, the mistakes made in part of the investment; 
to move in the direction of offsetting the deteriora- 
tion of the dollar; and finally, to increase the yield of 
the fund and thereby reduce the cost of pensions to the 
employer.”—Paul I. Wren, vice-president, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston. 
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Federal Tax Outlook: “Can expenditures be cut? 
There is a real opportunity to eliminate a good part 
of the budget deficit in this fashion, without serious 
damage to defense needs. Too many nondefense expen- 
ditures have been retained in the budget, on the ex- 
pressed theory that in some way they contribute to 
the defense effort.”—Roswell Magill, Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore, New York, professor of finance, Columbia 
University. 


Ultimate Property in America: “If dogma proves 
too much for the dogmatist, free man can breathe 
freely again. With that free breathing comes again 
into bold and beautiful relief man’s ultimate property: 
the possession of soul not by another but by his own 
sovereign self. This is the ultimate property which 
we Americans hold in trust for our children and for 


all mankind.’—Dr. T. V. Smith, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse 
University. 


Force and Diplomacy: “Rather than to appease our 
friends by dangerous concessions to members of the 
Soviet bloc, we should seek to reassure them by the 
firmness of our assistance and the caution of our ac- 
tions. Firmness and caution in Asia mean limiting 
ourselves at the moment to holding and delaying opera- 
tions. In Europe it means sharing directly in the 
dangers of that lamentable military vacuum. ... We 
can be confident that General Eisenhower will not let 
his troops be trapped by the Russians; there is plenty 
of space for maneuver in Europe.”—Arnold Wolfers, 
Sterling Professor of International Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. 


Above, left, Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, New York University, speaking on “Trust Investments During the 
Emergency.” Seated, right, Joseph W. White, vice-president, Trust Division and vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co., St. Louis; Merle E. Selecman and Charles E. Orcutt, secretary and assistant secretary, respectively, Trust Divi- 
sion. Above, right, David T. Pyne, vice-president and trust officer, First Bank and Trust Co., Utica, speaking on “Operating 


Economies in Smaller Departments.” Seated, left, John H. Evans, president, McDowell National Bank, Sharon; and Robert 
R. Duncan, president, Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge 


Below, left, Paul I. Wren, vice-president, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, speaking on “Common Stocks and Pension Funds.” 
Seated, right, Trust Division President Trott. Question and answer panel on “Pensions and Employees’ Trusts,” below, right, 
left to right, G. Warfield Hobbs, III, vice-president, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York; Cecil O. Bronston, vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co., Chicago; Carlysle A. Bethel, senior vice-president and senior trust 
officer, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, and chairman, Trust Division’s Committee on Employees’ Trusts, 
leader; R. B. Loomis, secretary and assistant vice-president, Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; and D. B. Maduro, New York attorney 
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Exceptionally fine wood-carving beautifies this rosewood piano 


N AURA of mystery long surrounded 

the Campbell House in downtown St. 
Louis where two wealthy bachelors lived 
behind closely shuttered windows. The two 
recluses were the sons of Robert Campbell 
who crossed the plains and won wealth in 
the early days of the West. Among his 
companions were Kit Carson, Jim Bridger 
and other notables of that adventurous era, 
and Campbell’s own exploits as fur trader 
and Indian fighter have been mentioned 
by several writers including Washington 
Irving. 

At the age of twenty, Campbell came to 
St. Louis from Ireland in 1824, and the 
following year joined an overland expedi- 
tion for the sake of his health. In time he 
became a trapper and later co-owner of an 
important fur trading company. 

Before the famous battle with the Black- 
feet at Pierre’s Hole, Campbell and his 
friend William Sublette made their wills as 
they dashed forward on horseback to join 
the fray, each naming the other executor. 
During the fight Campbell displayed great 
bravery by carrying his wounded friend to 
safety under fire. Despite his numerous hos- 
tile encounters with the Indians his fairness 
and integrity won their lasting respect. 

After amassing a fortune in beaver pelts, 
Campbell returned to St. Louis in 1836 and 
became one of the town’s most influential 
citizens, serving as president of two banks, 
owner of the Southern Hotel and much real 
estate. In 1854 he acquired the Campbell 
House which had been built in 1851. 

During the Mexican War Campbell 
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CAMPBELL 


HOUSE 
bought 
uth beaver pelte- 


played a prominent part by recruiting and 
equipping four regiments for General Kear- 
ny’s march to Santa Fe. His long-standing 
friendship with the Indians was put to use 
when he joined Father De Smet, the great 
missionary, in a treaty council at Fort Lara- 
mie and again when he served as member 
of the Indian Commission appointed by 
President Grant. 

Campbell’s death in 1879 was 
followed by his wife’s three years 
later after which the house passed 
to their sons who lived in seclu- 
sion, jealously guarding it from 


change. Thus in 1941 when a 


group of public-spirited 
organizations and citi- 
zens raised the money 
to purchase the house 
from Yale University to 
had been 
deeded, the fine old 
19th century dwelling 


which it 


remained just as it was 

in Campbell’s day. Under the auspices of 

the Campbell House Foundation it is now 

a museum, preserving the atmosphere of the 
city’s “golden decade” of the 1850's. 

* * * 
The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 


ican homes and the homes of American industry. 


THE HOME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE 


e AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Vice-presidents EUGENE MCcEL- 
VANEY and JOHN J. KETTLE have 
been elected to the new office of 
senior vice-president at the First 
National Bank in Dallas. Jack E. 
LITTLE was elected assistant vice- 
president; W. R. FULLER, auditor; 
LOREN D. GORDON, assistant trust 
officer; and ROBERT H. STEWART III, 
assistant cashier. Mr. GORDON was 
formerly with the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


VERNON T. PITTINGER has been 
named vice-president of The Equit- 
able Trust Company of Baltimore. 
J. RUSSELL HUGHES is a newly elect- 
ed second vice-president. 


GERALD J. HENNESSEY, formerly 
with the Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City, 
has joined the staff of the Republic 
National Bank, Dallas, as an assis- 
tant trust officer. 


Advancements at the Seattle-First 
National Bank include: Vice-presi- 
dents, THEODORE R. PIELE, L. LYAL 
STRINGHAM; assistant vice-president, 
CHAUNCEY M. PEARCE; trust officers, 
PHILLIP W. MCENTEE, GEORGE P. 
HILL; assistant trust officer, DAVID 
E. ELLIsoNn. 


The Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo announces these elections: 
First vice-president, FRANCIS A. 
SMITH; senior vice-presidents, AL- 
BERT L. SANDERSON, OLIVER A. 
WEPPNER; vice-presidents, JOHN M. 
GALVIN, ALBERT T. HARDICK; as- 
sistant vice-president, GEORGE J. 
ENSER; assistant treasurers, GEORGE 
F. RANpD, Jr., LLoyD W. HEMINK. 


Appointments at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati: Cashier 
and comptroller, SAMUEL E. MAx- 
WELL; auditor, EUGENE F. FLANA- 
GAN; assistant cashiers, CHARLES 
W. FINCH, WALTER J. SIEGLER, 
STANLEY E. HARPER, EDWARD J. 
RENNEKER; trust officers, WILLIAM 
COUGHLEN, EDGAR C. WOHLWENDER, 
WELLS WoopLeEy, J. RAWSON COL- 
LINS; assistant trust officer, RALPH 
W. KoHLHOFF. WILLIAM R. GALLO- 
WAY, who has served as vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, will devote him- 
self exclusively to new duties as 
vice-president. 
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Elections at The First National 
Bank of Tampa, Florida: Vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, M. B. SEs- 
SIONS; vice-presidents, J. F. ADAMS, 
E. W. JOHNSON; assistant cashier, 
C. M. ROWLAND; assistant trust 
officer, W. H. WELTMAN. The bank 
has purchased the Tampa Gas Com- 
pany building, adjoining its own 
property, for later use. 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, announces the election of 
Executive Vice-president CARL E. 
HANSON as president, succeeding 
GEORGE S. WATERHOUSE who has re- 
tired after 50 years with the bank. 


The Barnet National Bank of 
Jacksonville has advanced A. B. 
Davis and O. L. JOHNSON to vice- 
presidents. CHARLES T. ROBINSON, 
DOWNING NIGHTINGALE and A. W. 
MITCHELL were made assistant 
cashiers. 


JOHN C. FoLry has been appoint- 
ed assistant vice-president of Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York, at the Waldorf office. 


State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, has appointed 
CLAUDE D. Epwarps, T. FLOYD 
KELLEY, JR., and G. AUBREY WARD, 
JR., as assistant trust officers and 
assistant secretaries. ROBERT A. 
BROWNING, JR., JOSEPH A. JENNINGS, 
and ERNEST L. MERKEL were elected 
assistant cashiers. 


JAMES A. IRWIN has been made 
vice-president and comptroller at 
The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta. Presi- 
dent JoSEPH E. BIRNIE was recently 
elected treasurer of the Georgia 
Committee, American Association 
for United Nations. 


The First National Bank of Mobile 
has promoted HARWELL E. COALE to 
vice-president and trust officer and 
JAMES S. Crow to assistant cashier 
and bond department manager. 


K. M. Sedgewick S. A. Heatley 


The Royal Bank of Canada an- 
nounces several executive changes. 
Vice-president B. L. MITCHELL, who 
has been chief administrative officer 
in Ontario, is being succeeded in 
that capacity by K. M. SEDGEWICcK. 
C. B. NEAPOLE was made an assis- 
tant general manager and W. E. 
MCLAUGHLIN became manager of the 
Montreal branch. Mr. SEDGEWICK is 
now an assistant general manager 
at Toronto. He formerly had the 
same title in the main branch in 
Montreal. 


STUART A. HEATLEY has been 
named vice-president of American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. Miss 
W. ELSIE TOLLEY was appoined as- 
sistant vice-president. 


Vice-president ELwoop J. SCHMITT 
of the Anglo California National 
Bank, San Francisco, has_ been 
placed in charge of the foreign 
and correspondent relations depart- 
ments. 


CHARLES W. WARTERFIELD has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
First American National Bank of 
Nashville. His principal duties will 
be in the public relations and busi- 
ness development department. Mr. 
WARTERFIELD is a member of the 
boards of governors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica and the National Association of 
Security Dealers. He is president of 
a grain company in Union City, 
Tennessee. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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",..Ves, Arf, we buy and sel// our 
Government bonds through Bankers Trust 
in New York. Because theyre @ primary 
Cealer all prices are neft- And their 
over-all advice on our account has been 


very helpful...” 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain am in- 
ventory of these securities in our 
Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 
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We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 
answer your questions regarding 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


this segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. ¥. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-3333 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 
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SALES OFFICES IN 


If you saw an advertisement like this—wouldn’t it make 
you stop and think? 

Are you—or any other officers in your bank—still sign- 
ing checks by hand—by the hundreds —wasting executive 
ability and energy on a task now being handled in many 
leading banks by the Todd Protectograph Signer? 

A time study survey has just been completed analyzing 
the financial loss due to hand signing of checks; it covers 
salary brackets from $5,000 to $25,000. It shows, for 
instance, how a $15,000 a year executive, signing 2,000 
checks a week, is wasting $3,000 annually for his bank. 


And, at the same time, he’s distributing 104,000 “samples” 


of his signature—a dangerous procedure for any bank. 

Save officer time! Protect signatures—and bank funds 
—with a Todd Protectograph Signer that defies duplication 
by providing positive control over check issuance with 
tamper-proof lock and non-resettable counter—and, in addi- 
tion, speeds up check issuance. 

A copy of the above time study survey, showing how 
much it costs your bank to hand-sign checks, is yours for 
the asking. Clip the coupon now and we will send you the 
report and the full story about the Todd Signer. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send us a copy of the survey “Cost of 
Signing Checks by Hand’— without, of course, 
any cost or obligation on our part. 


Name of Bank 


Address 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES Cir, Zone. _Staze 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


Union Trust Company of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, announces the 
promotion of EDWIN B. THORPE to 
vice-president. A new director ig 
ELDON V. JOHNSON, president of the 
United States Envelope Company. 
E. DWIGHT STRONG is now assistant 
treasurer. 


CALVIN W. AURAND, formerly vice- 
president of the Midland National 
Bank of Minneapolis, has been 
elected president of the Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank, Des Moines. 
He succeeds HERBERT L. Horton 
who was made chairman of the 
board, a new office. ALBERT J. Ro- 
BERTSON and CLYDE H. DOOLIT7TLE 
were elected senior vice-presidents. 
JAMES R. BROWN, CHARLES R. 
CLIFT, ORVILLE GORE and CLARENCE 
MICKELSON were promoted to as- 
sistant vice-presidencies. 


JAMES K. CAMPBELL and GARDINER 
S. ROBINSON have been made assis- 
tant cashiers at The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
New York. 


Pore F. BROcK, counsel for the 
Coca Cola Company, is a new direc- 
tor of the Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta. 


The second National Bank in 
Houston has made these promo- 
tions: Vice-presidents, J. P. SMITH, 
REX WHEELER, MICHAEL DAVIS; as- 


C. E. Gersten, president of The Public 
National Bank and Trust Co., New York, 
was made an honorary member of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, at the Chapter’s annual din- 
ner, in recognition of his long support 
of A.I.B. activities and his achievements 
as a banker. Below, Mr. Gersten, right, 
and Chapter President George Dineen 
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sistant vice-presidents, KARL BoLpT, 
MAURICE FAUBION, TOM BROWN; as- 
sistant cashiers, NEWTON WRay, 
MERLE CROCKARD. 


JAMES J. NANCE, president of Hot- 
point, Inc., has been made a direc- 
tor of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago. Staff elec- 
tions: Senior vice-presidents, C. S. 
MACFERRAN, WILLIAM H. MILLER; 
vice-presidents, PHILIP R. CLARKE, 
Jr., GEORGE I. DANIELS, Curry B. 
FREEMAN, A. H. LINDGREN; assistant 
trust officer, JAMES BECKETT; assis- 
tant cashiers, VINCENT M. L1iIzzo, 
Roy L. OLSEN, CLARENCE PEACH. 


JoHN G. WHITTLE, formerly gen- 
eral agent for Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Decatur, 
Illinois, has joined the staff of The 
Millikin National Bank in that city 
as vice-president. Cashier O. F. 
Kuny has also been made a vice- 
president. JAMES F. MORRISON and 
D. V. CHAPMAN are newly appointed 
assistant cashiers. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis has advanced MAURICE 
H. STROTHMAN, JR., to vice-presi- 
dent, CLEM VAN NICE to assistant 
vice-president, and KYLE Fossum to 
assistant cashier. 


DANA F. BATTING and ROBERT H. 
CHARLTON are newly appointed vice- 
presidents of the Malden (Massa- 
chusetts) Trust Company. 


Promotions at the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles: Junior 
vice-president and personnel direc- 
tor, E. E. KENWAy; junior vice- 
presidents, B. B. REYNOLDS, JULES 
MALING; assistant cashier, FRANK 
W. ScuppER, and assistant trust 
officer, JOHN E. ROBERTSON. 


The Cleveland Trust Company has 
advanced H. J. LAMBACHER, H. M. 
SHEELER and J. A. SHEETZ to trust 
officers; JAcK W. WooDBURN and W. 
W. WHEELER to assistant treasurers; 
E. A. EISELE, Jr., and E. H. HAGERTY 
to assistant trust officers. 


Appointments at the Federation 
Bank and Trust Company, New 
York: Assistant vice - president, 
Witt1am LARSEN; assistant secre- 
tary, JosepH T. SANDLEITNER; 2s- 
sistant treasurer, VINCENT J. 
BADALA. 
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Is your client’s machinery insurance 


geared to present values? 


Do your clients know what their machinery is really 
worth? Not “book” values, but replacement cost in 
the light of today’s values? They'd better . . . the safety 
of their business and the security of your loans is 
at stake! 


It’s important to estimate the actual value of ma- 
chinery for two reasons: 


(1) To get adequate insurance protection 
for this big investment. 


(2) To provide valid data for support of 
a possible claim, as required by insurance 
policies. 


You can do something about this. The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has prepared a booklet entitled, 
“Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” It con- 
tains forms and examples which help you and your 
clients estimate the values needed for insurance poli- 
cies and claims. Send coupon for free copy .. . it may 
save your clients (and you) a big loss, 


Then urge your clients to see their Hartford agent or 
insurance broker about a sound program of insurance 
protection for their machinery. In more than 5000 com- 
munities the nearest Hartford agent can be located 
by calling Western Union by number and asking for 
“Operator 25,” 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send free copy of booklet “* Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Firm Name. 


Address. 
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HENRY W. HAMILTON has been 
made a vice-president of Wood & 
Huston Bank, Marshall, Missouri. 


DEWITT Ray, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Dallas, has been 
elected to the Federal Advisory 
Council to represent the 11th Dis- 
trict. 


The Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis, has elected ANDREW C. 
GUNTER, CHARLES J. MCMULLIN, 
and WILLIAM PAGENSTECHER assis- 
tant trust officers. 


Extra-Curricular 
Activities 

ROBERT C. DOWNIE, president of 
the Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, was 
voted Pittsburgh’s 1950 ‘“Man-of- 
the-Year” by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. The citation included 
mention of his leadership in the 
city’s redevelopment program, his 
work in civic and charitable causes 
and industrial mobilization, and his 
outspoken opposition to wasteful 
Government spending. 


albillic dollar Marke 
right next door! 


Right next door, in Canada, there’s a market already 
buying over a billion dollars worth of U.S. products 

a year. Naturally a market of this size requires careful 
study. If your customers are interested in Canada, we 
can supply you with facts and figures they will require. 
For our Monthly Review, our brochures on “American 
Oil Interests Entering Canada” and “Canadian 


> 


Taxes and Other Legislation,’ 


offices in Toronto. 


or any specific 
information you wish about Canada, write to our general 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Over 360 branches across Canada and abroad 


New York Office: 49 Wall Street 


90 


General Office: Toronto, Canada 


President G. G. WARE of the First 
National Bank of Leesburg, Florida, 
has been initiated into Beta Gamma 
Sigma, national honorary commerce 
and business fraternity, at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


JAMES M. NICELY, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of New 
York City, has been elected a trus- 
tee of the University of Chicago, 
from which he was graduated in 
1920. 


HAROLD H. HELM, president of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, is a new director of the 
West Kentucky Coal Company. 


EDWARD F. GEE, vice-president of 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, was appointed to 
the City Planning Commission. He 
is an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking. 


WARNER EDMONDS, president of 
the First National Trust and Say- 
ings Bank of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, was named the city’s “Man 
of the Year” for 1950 by the Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising Club. 
The honor was in recognition of his 
“many years of all-around com- 
munity service above the line of 
regular duty.” 


MERLE E. ROBERTSON, president 
of the Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, was 
elected president of the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a past 
president of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association, a former member of 
the A.B.A. Executive Council, and 
has served on numerous committees 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. 


JoHN K. THOMPSON, president of 
Cleveland’s Union Bank of Com- 
merce, was elected vice-president of 
the Community Fund. (END) 


J. K. Thompson M. E. Robertson 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 


“Let’s see the one 
at the bottom again i eyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 


With so limited a selection, it’s easy to understand the little lady’s 
indecision. It’s not like trying to decide what business machine is best 
suited to handle which figure job in your bank. That, gentlemen, 

is no problem. When you need a calculating, adding or 


bookkeeping machine just be sure it’s a Monroe. For whatever 
your accounting need, Monroe makes exactly the model ' 
to handle it. Quickly. Efficiently. Economically. Monroe ACCOUNTING rachine 
7 VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 


all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


Your nearest Monroe representative will gladly tell you 
why smoother-running “Velvet Touch” Monroes mean increased 
*”VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 


scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


figure production, reduced overhead, more satisfied employees 
Every Monroe is sold only through 


in your bank. Or write the Banking Department, 
Monro~-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


this number 5,000 sat down to talk 
over their financial problems with 
members of the staff. 

In a percentage of the booklets 
questionnaire cards were included, 
and a large majority of those re- 
sponding strongly endorsed the 
budget-planning idea set forth in 
“Personal Planning.” 

“This was the test we made in 
anticipation of promoting the idea 
generally,” reports Munro Brown, 
manager of the bank’s public rela- 
tions department. “We have now 
reached the point where the scheme 
is being publicized in a nationwide 
advertising campaign.” 

The ads are on the personal plan- 
ning theme and offer copies of the 
booklet. 


The A.B.C. of Service Charges 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY’S annual 
report for 1950, cast in the 
easy-to-read mold that won its two 
immediate predecessors “Oscar of 
Industry” awards, offers not only 
cartoons but a simple presentation 


of the banking story. The purpose 
of this Philadelphia bank is to bring 
to its stockholders, depositors and 
trust customers, in understandable 
form, the facts, figures and funda- 
mentals of a bank’s operations. 

Take, for instance, President 
Geoffrey S. Smith’s comment on 
service charges: 

“Twenty years ago if a depositor 
carried $1,000 in his account we 
were required to hold 10 percent as 
reserve and we could put $900 into 
earning assets. In those days our 
average return on these assets was 
better than 5 percent, so that a de- 
posit account of $1,000 brought into 
the bank a gross return of about 
$3.75 a month. 

“Today in a $1,000 account we 
must hold 18 percent as a reserve 
and, in addition, pay premiums for 
FDIC insurance. Our banking de- 
partment can make use of only $819 
and with the average gross yield on 
all earning assets only a little better 
than 2 percent, the net return after 
loan and investment costs is approx- 
imately 114 percent. The maximum 
return we can realize, therefore, on 
a $1,000 deposit account would now 
be around $1 a month, even if there 
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were no cost for maintaining or ser- 
vicing it.” 

The bank goes on to say that 20 
years ago it didn’t have to charge 
for handling deposit accounts be- 
cause the yield from earning assets 
covered costs; in fact, it could afford 
to pay up to 2 percent interest on 
checking account balances. 

“Today, however, with costs of 
operation more than double and 
with the earning power of our as- 
sets cut to less than half, we are 
obliged to be cost conscious. This 
means service charges in those ac- 
counts—whether large or small— 
where the cost of handling is greater 
than the earnings that can possibly 
be realized on balances maintained.” 

Then the GIRARD shows how each 
customer can analyze, at least 
roughly, his own account: 

“Assume a cost of 50 cents a 
month for maintaining it on the 
bank’s books; assume that it costs 
our company 5 cents for the han- 
dling of each deposit ticket, each 
deposit item and each check drawn. 
Then assume that our company is 
able to earn $1 a month for each 
$1,000 of average balance—or 10 
cents a month for each $100 of 
average balance. If the total cost 
exceeds the total earning power, the 
account is being handled at a loss. 

“For every service charge Girard 
makes we supply the customer with 
the figures of the cost analysis. Our 
experience has been that our cus- 
tomers are more than willing to pay 
for service rendered.” 


A Bank and Community Art 


IRST NATIONAL BANK of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, lives in a town 
that numbers many artists among 
its residents. Furthering this impor- 
tant community interest, the bank 


invites local artists to hang their 
work on its walls. There’s no charge, 
of course; it’s just a public service. 
The displays are changed periodi- 
cally, reports Vice-president and 
Trust Officer Alexander V. Wasson, 
and the pictures are for sale. In 
fact, the bank has sold many of the 
paintings for the exhibitors without 
commission. 

The First also puts an attractive 
display window at the disposal of 
artistic members of the community. 
This space, called “Under the Por- 
tal,” is offered to handcraftsmen for 
showing their products. Free news- 
paper and radio advertising is given 
the displays, which are changed 
every 10 days. 

Another feature of this bank’s 
community relations program is its 
sponsorship of a weekly radio pro- 
gram of great music, presented 
without advertising interruptions. 


In Brief 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
of Chicago reports “excellent re- 
sults” from a series of window Gis- 
plays exhibiting articles collected 
by its customers. The hobbies in- 
clude old watches, snuff bottles, 
coins, stamps, mechanical banks, 
working models of machinery. The 
series is expected to continue 
throughout 1951. 


A 16-page special section of the 
Fort Myers (Florida) News-Press 
featured completion of an extensive 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram by the LEE CouNTY BANK. 


The SouTH CAROLINA NATIONAL 
BANK of Charleston, celebrating the 
116th anniversary of the founding 
of its forebear, The Bank of Charles- 
ton, broadcast a series of five-minute 
talks on southern financial history. 


A window display, 
at the bank, of 
religious objects 
made by early 
Spanish settlers. 
Exhibits of local 
historical interest 
are shown in this 
window each 
Christmas season 
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“ELECTRONIC 


Accounting 


is Working 


for Business 


By combining the flexibility of punched cards with the ver- 
satility of electronic tubes, IBM Accounting has developed 
more speed . . . greater ability to do the complete accounting 
job. Now it turns out regular work faster . . . prepares re- 
ports, records, and analyses never before available . . . quickly 
and economically. 


Experience has shown thousands of businessmen that IBM 
Punched Card Accounting is the best way to process account- 
ing data . . . to produce the day-to-day records that business re- 
quires. IBM’s combination of electronic accounting machines 
and punched cards brings the advantages of both to every 
industry, whether it be banking, brokerage, distribution, in- 
surance, meat packing, petroleum, railroad, or any other. 


One of IBM’s electronic machines is the Electronic Calcu- 
lating Punch, pictured above. The continuous practical ap- 
plication of electronics to quantity-produced IBM machines 
is resulting in reduced costs to business . . . better service 
and better products. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Banker’s Hobby Builds 
Public Relations 


symmetry doesn’t sound 
much like a subject that a 
banker would be interested in. How- 
ever, there is at least one banker in 
the U. S.- A. who recently came to 
the end of a long quest for a book 
on this subject. When William K. 
Durfee, president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Athol, Massachusetts, 
arrived in Amherst recently to at- 
tend the agricultural conference of 
the Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion he confided in a University of 
Massachusetts professor that he was 
searching for this book. Before the 
day was over, he had found it. 

For 20 years Mr. Durfee has 
found painting in oils and water- 
colors an outlet for pent up tense- 
ness at the end of his banking day. 
Besides displaying his paintings at 
the Athol Artists’ Guild, which re- 
cently held its fourth annual exhi- 
bition, this past fall he had exhibits 
in two neighboring towns. 


Banker Durfee at 

work on one of 

his New England 
landscapes 


Mr. Durfee also frequently ex- 
hibits his paintings at civic, service, 
and church meetings in connection 
with talks before these groups. He 
feels that this is good public rela- 
tions for his bank. 

Frustrated in an effort to under- 
stand what some surrealist artists 
were trying to convey in their paint- 
ing, Mr. Durfee went home one day 
and started a surrealist composi- 
tion of his own, which he called “The 
Seven Stages of Man.” He attempted 
to show that man’s struggles are 
worth while. This picture was the 


A Bank at a Fair 


UR bank utilized a booth at the 

local fair to bring banking to 
the people. To offset any hint of aus- 
terity, a human interest contrast 
in old and modern banking was de- 
ployed in the booth arrangement. 
Displayed in one corner background 


was an old teller’s cage enclosed in 
old-fashioned grill-work. Within the 
cage, one of the bank’s original Bos- 
ton ledgers was in prominent view, 
showing old hand-kept records, 
while at the window a mannikin— 
dressed in the style of 1900 com- 


The booth de- 
scribed by. Miss 
Garnett, shown at 
left, with L. N. 
Shahan, Jr. (cen- 
ter), president of 
the bank, and J. 
Meredith Graham, 
jJr., executive 
vice-president and 
board chairman 


basis of a talk before the men’s 
Bible class of the local Baptist 
Church and aroused so much interest 
that subsequently the pastor made 
it the theme of a sermon. 

As a member of the Athol Rotary 
Swingsters Mr. Durfee plays the 
piano and guitar. Although this 
group, composed of a dentist, a 
florist, a factory superintendent, and 
a banker, plays at Rotarian meetings 
in the vicinity, its principal function 
is to entertain at the Rutland State 
Sanitarium and at the Veterans 
Hospital in Rutland. 


plete with eye-shade—entered the 
customer’s deposit in a passbook. 
Before the teller’s window stood a 
lady (mannikin) resplendent in a 
costume of that era. 

In sharp contrast, the rest of the 
booth was modern in every respect. 
Recessed ceiling lights shed a day- 
light glow over a modern teller’s 
counter. On one end of the coun- 
ter a modern teller-machine was 
used for acquainting the public with 
the bank’s comparatively new meth- 
od of issuing machine-printed re- 
ceipts instead of the hand-kept pass- 
book records. 

Visitors registered for prizes — 
calendar banks and a $100 savings 
account. 

The registration for the week 
proved amazing—over 10,000. Sup- 
porting advertising—by radio and 
newspaper, with personal letters 
written to winners of the banks and 
savings account—helped assure the 
success of the enterprise. 


FRANCES GARNETT 
Head Teller 


National City Bank, Rome, Georgia 
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THIS MAN IS 


a powerful ally 


il. is a staff representative of Christmas Club, A Corporation. 
He knows that human interest is your interest. The citizens in your 
community want Christmas Club because the Christmas Club plan, 
as originated by Christmas Club, A Corporation, provides an easy 
way to accumulate money for Christmas. The staff representative of 
Christmas Club, A Corporation, can show you how to attract more of 
chese citizens to your institution. He can show you how to put their 


saved Christmas Club dollars into profits for you and your customers. 


The organization behind the Christmas Club staff representative 
motivates the public’s thinking of thrift into activity toward financial 


security. 


Won’t you talk with this powerful ally and decide for yourself the 
merits of the services he offers. (No obligation to you, of course.) 
Financial institutions that use the services of Christmas Club, 


A Corporation, are institutions that grow. 


Christmas 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


10 YOU anc 


the family life in 
your community 


UARTERS FOR MEMBER 


istmas, Club 


PAY ME NT 


DUE THIS WEEK 


BUILDS SAVINGS * BUILDS CHARACTER * BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


change dealers to revalue its peso. 
While commonwealth raw-material 
producers are raking in the shekels, 
Britain has entered upon a more ex- 
pensive new year. Raw materials 
and cost-of-living items are going 
up. Even the price of the Board of 
Trade’s weekly journal has been 
raised. But none of this means that 
the dollar is getting stronger in the 
exchange markets. On the contrary, 
confidence in the dollar has weak- 
ened abroad as on the stock market. 


NERVOUS CAPITAL 


The outbreak of the Korean affair 
last summer set in motion hot-money 
movements here and there, as from 
the U. S. into Canada. Latterly, 
European capital has been reported 
moving into South American havens. 
Swiss, Belgian, and Dutch money 
seeking safety in Uruguay is cred- 
ited with the rise in market quota- 
tions for that country’s peso. Thanks 
to the atom bomb, the time has 
passed when the U. S. A. was re- 
garded as the safest refuge for capi- 
tal in wartime. No longer does the 
dollar move with gold in the Paris 
free market. At the end of 1950 
French buyers were bidding up the 
price of the yellow metal. Gold is 
still “hard,” but the dollar looks 
“softer” to canny French speculators 
and hoarders. For one thing, dollars 
have become more plentiful of late, 
while the franc is a bit firmer. To 
put it another way, the French ap- 
parently think an ounce of gold 
ought to bring more than $35 and 
perhaps will, eventually. 


THE WAY OF ALL MONEY 


It is perhaps trite to refer to the 
matter at all, or to say that the way 
of the dollar is the way of all money. 
But this was brought home to us the 
other day while reading what a 
Yorkshire squire wrote 250 years 
ago, to wit: “The wages of a good 
husbandman in these parts. . . . I find 
to be no more than £3 a year and 
Sir Godfrey gives his keeper but 
£3.14s., and his bailiff £4, so that we 
are worse served for high wages. 
About Wortley all the husbandmen 
are up every morning with their 
beasts at three o’clock, and in our 
house they lie abed till near seven.” 
While these annual wages were “plus 
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found,” food was cheap. Chickens 
cost twopence apiece. Everyone in 
England ate well. Only those who 
received alms could “eat not flesh 
above once a week,” being in this re- 
gard no worse off than their rationed 
descendents of more recent times. 


“UMBRELLA AGREEMENTS" 


The lowly umbrella has changed 
its habits since British Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain carried one to 
Munich. The State Department has 
been announcing a series of what it 
calls “umbrella agreements” with 
other countries, setting forth the 
conditions of cooperation under the 
Point IV program. Also, the U. S. 
has presented to the Organization of 
American States a check in partial 
fulfilment of its Point IV promise. 
Point IV officials are reported as re- 
vising plans. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, referring to techni- 
cal aid plans, stated in January that 
the common danger and greatly in- 
creased strain on our resources call 
for reappraising and if necessary al- 
tering the character and time focus 
of such programs, with emphasis on 
the production of materials we need. 
How this change will sit with coun- 
tries whose mouths have been water- 
ing for some of the Point IV cash we 
can’t exactly tell. The Advisory 
Board on International Development 
should have made its report by the 
time this is published. Meanwhile 


An important commodity in current in- 

ternational trade—munitions—poses a 

security problem. Here, a French ar- 

mored car crew in Saigon, Indochina, 

guards a shipment of U. S. planes and 

other munitions for French forces fight- 
ing Vietminh Reds 


WIDE WORLD 


there is talk of transferring the ad- 
ministration of Point IV to the ECA, 
which has already been out-Point- 
1V-ing the State Department. 


INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


The Commerce Department reports 
that American business investments 
abroad decreased by $1,300,000,000 
in 1949 to reach a record total of 
$12,500,000,000. More than half of 
the increment was in the oil indus- 
try, for Middle East pipe-lines, Vene. 
zuelan refineries, foreign-flag tank- 
ers, etc. Manufacturing investment 
slackened in 1949, most of the actiy- 
ity being in Canada. Mining invest- 
ments abroad showed “striking ex- 
pansion,” notably for developing new 
iron sources in Canada and Vene- 
zuela and other mines in Africa and 
the Western Hemisphere. The rate 
of American foreign investment 
must be disappointing to Sen. Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut, who last 
year proposed that we offer $50- 
billion during a five-year period for 
Point IV ends. The Senator would 
stake this money on Point IV, rather 
than on the Big Four. 

As we go to press word comes that 
Mexico is embarrassed by the in- 
flow of dollars. Banks have been 
ordered to turn over to the Bank of 
Mexico all increases in private dollar 


deposits. Finance Minister Beteta 
attributes the inflow to Korean 
events. 


“Peril points” are what the Adminis- 
tration is worried about as Con- 
gress mulls over renewal of the trade 
agreements program, Former Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s prescrip- 
tion for an ailing world. The peril- 
point clause was inserted in the law 
during the Republican 80th Congress 
as a protection for industries threat- 
ened by tariff bargains offered by 
the State Department in interna- 
tional confabs; but the next Con- 
gress rubbed out the clause. Re- 
newal of the act as a whole has the 
endorsement of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Southeast Asia has been bucked up 
by London news that the Common- 
wealth report “will crystallize ideas 
for a great dollar development pro- 
gram to start in 1951,” The Eastern 
Economist reports. The paper takes 
heart from the ECA’s and Exim- 
bank’s recent dollar activities in 
Thailand, Indonesia, Indo-China, and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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¢ Wherever your customers travel, they rely on 
you as a banker for the best possible service. 
When you sell them American Express Travelers 
Cheques, you sell them the most acceptable 
cheques with the best possible service. 

American Express originated the Travelers 
Cheque in 1891. Through years of vigorous 
promotion and national advertising, these 
cheques have become the best known and by 
far the most widely accepted in the world. 


Instantly Recognized 
in a Million Places 


As a result, at a million places—service stations, 
restaurants, hotels; railroad, bus and air termi- 


Instantly ACCEPTED 


in over 1,800* Dining Cars 


“Many of our passengers carry 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques,” says Edward Wason, 
steward on the New York Central's 
crack Knickerbocker. ‘‘Of 
course, these cheques are instantly 
accepted in all our dining cars!” 


nals; shops and stores in the United States and 
all over the world—American Express Travelers 
Cheques are instantly recognized and accepted. 


They Command 
a World of Service 


In case of loss or theft, your customers can 
count on assistance at any of the 181 American 
Express offices in the United States and abroad 
or the cooperation of thousands of American 
Express correspondents everywhere. In time of 
need, a quick refund is given with the same 
degree of courtesy, the same spirit of friendliness 
your customers find at your bank. 


*Total number of dining cars in the United States — 1,802. Source: 
Association of American Railroads’ Statistical Summary, October, 1950. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


Burma. Aware that India’s political 
attitude toward the Korean affair 
does not parallel ours, the paper is 
reassured to note that other Asian 
countries have received dollar bless- 
ings “without finding the slightest 
embarrassment in their foreign 
policy.” 


Famine-struck India’s officials look 
to us for wheat, regardless of In- 
dia’s pro-Red-China activities in 
UN. Other countries grow wheat, 
too—Canada, Australia, not to men- 


tion Russia—but only here are they 
likely to get it for nothing. Presi- 
dent Truman appears to feel that a 
levy of $1 or so per capita to pay for 
grain for India will be good propa- 
ganda in Asia. India needs food be- 
fore Point IV. In Asia, since time im- 
memorial, famines and other calami- 
ties including wars have been char- 
acteristic. One need not be an advo- 
cate of “do nothing” to wonder 
whether there is any way to elimi- 
nate famine where population freely 
grows up to the limits of a country’s 
resources. Perhaps it is the recogni- 
tion of this which explains why the 


THE KERR CHANGEPOINT STORY: 


Styled for Beauty— 


Designed for Duty! 


Kerr Changepoint Fountain Pens and 
Perpetual Calendars offer your custom- 
ers the convenient, dependable service 
they want while conducting business in 
your bank. You'll like their attractive 
appearance, longer life and economy. 
All parts for Kerr Pens are renewable 
and calendars need be replaced only 
every 20 years. 


Thousands of banks have standardized 
on Kerr Changepoint Fountain Pens— 
not only for check counters, but for 
every desk. 


Other designs In Bronze, Chrome or Aluminum; 


Single or Double Face 


Please Write for Illustrations and Prices 


W. K. KERR PEN COMPANY, Tulsa 10, Oklahoma 


wealthy classes in Asia raise no 
finger on behalf of suffering fellow 
countrymen but leave them to die 
unaided on roadside and curbstone. 


Japanese view with concern a dimi- 
nution of U. S. aid funds unless occu- 
pation expenses are likewise cut. Our 
late enemies advise that “it will bea 
big handicap to have to bear enor- 
mous occupation expenses without 
appropriate aids to counterbalance 
them.” 


Eximbank has opened a $20,800,000 
credit for the Cerro de Pasco Copper 
Corporation for a zinc refinery in 
Peru. 


Having carried coals to Newcasile 
and thus made the incredible a fact, 
ECA is now carrying rubber and 
rubber products to Southeast Asia, 
it announces in a small business cir- 
cular marked “URGENT.” 


Grouping all foreign economic op- 
erations under a single Government 
agency is recommended by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. In certain of its activities 
the proposed agency should come un- 
der the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, but in others it would be inde- 
pendent. The Chamber recommends 
that in times of peril aid should be 
confined to countries whose contri- 
butions are vital to the defense of 
the free world. 


Russian-made autos and planes are 
being offered for sale in the Western 
world in exchange for goods or any 
kind of money, hard or soft. British 
experts are quoted as appraising the 
development as a propaganda move, 
since the prices asked are noneco- 
nomic. 


North of the 
Border 


HE Canadian Parliament reas- 

sembled at the end of January 
with a very heavy agenda of an 
emergency character—one that will 
lead it to defense measures quite 
similar to those of the United States. 
The government is seeking legisla- 
tive authority for standby powers 
to impose, if necessary, price and 
material controls and to increase de- 
fense expenditures to as much as 
$1.5-billion in the next year, about 
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twice as much as has been commit- 
ted in the last 12 months. This is 
all part of a three-year program in- 
yolving estimated total expenditures 
of about $5-billion. 

Specifically, the program would 
raise from 19 to 40 the number of 
air squadrons; send 11 of them to 
Europe; raise manpower in the regu- 
lar forces from 63,000 to 115,000, 
post an army brigade group of about 
6,000 men and a 3-squadron wing 
of fighter planes to Europe this 
year; increase radar equipment, 
manned and located to provide radar 
defense integrated with a corres- 
ponding United States chain of sta- 
tions, connected by the necessary 
communication system and backed 
by fighters; convert industry to a 
position to produce large numbers 
of the latest types of aircraft needed 
by the forces of Canada and others. 


Opposition Slight 


No great opposition to the gov- 
ernment’s policies has yet been en- 
countered, and none is anticipated, 
except on that of voluntary service 
for the defense forces. The Prime 
Minister announced soon after parlia- 
mentary proceedings resumed that 
no form of compulsory or selective 
service was necessary at this junc- 
ture, although he added that a 
change for the worse in world con- 
ditions might require reconsidera- 
tion of this view. He found support 
for this policy in one of General 
Eisenhower’s statements that West- 
ern Europe’s greatest need at pres- 
ent is for military equipment. Can- 
ada has already offered European 
members of the Atlantic Pact $300,- 
000,000 in armament. So far she has 
equipped one division of Dutch 
Troops from her military stores car- 
ried over from World War II and 
expects shortly to repeat this free 
shipment. Replacement for the Ca- 
nadian forces will be by purchase 
of American equipment. In fact, 
Canada is to rearm generally ac- 
cording to American standards and 
thus discard British types of equip- 
ment which she has used ever since 
she had military units of her own. 
Indeed, her forces to be assigned to 
the European theatre may be at- 
tached to American formations, 
though retaining their own distinc- 
tive regimental names and colors. 

Opposition to the Government’s 
Policy of voluntary service has de- 
veloped from some influential quar- 
ters, such as the Canadian Legion 
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of Veterans and a considerable sec- 
tion of the press. The government, 
too, has been under great pressure 
by organized labor to put price con- 
trols into operation, without wage 
controls. Price and wage controls 
are, however, regarded as a very 
last resort in Ottawa. There, it is 
hoped that Canada can avoid the 
maze of price and wage controls by 
voluntary measures over a more 
compact industrial system than that 
of the United States. 

In Canada three-quarters or more 
of industry is concentrated in two 
provinces — Quebec and Ontario — 
and it is, therefore, more suscepti- 
ble to persuasion than its American 
counterpart. But it has already been 
found necessary in Canada to ration 
supplies of steel and nickel, and this 
form of control may soon be neces- 
sary for all other metals. In fact, 
rigid official controls of all metals 
may be instituted in the next few 
months, in much the same form as 
are now being planned in Wash- 
ington. 


Foreign Goods Needed 


While Canada has created an in- 
dustrial system capable of produc- 
ing two-thirds more goods than it 
could 10 years ago, she, like every 
other nation, is not self-sufficient. 
She needs, and will continue to need, 
materials from foreign sources. She 
still has to depend upon the United 
States for most of her cotton and 
oil, as well as for about one-quarter 
of her steel, mostly special products 
not yet made here. Canada also has 
to import from the United States 
not only several of the components 
for her automobiles but, also, a va- 
riety of the things that go into ra- 
dios and household appliances. In 
1950 Canada imported from the 
United States over $2-billion of ma- 
terials and goods, and at least 20 
percent of her goods is of American 
origin. 

However, new Canadian sources of 
supply, both for domestic and Ameri- 


Some people who think they are 
dreamers are just sleepers. 


The man who marries in haste 
isn’t likely to have any leisure in 
which to repent. 


It’s easy to save. All you need to 
do is make money faster than your 
family can spend it. 


can purposes, are being developed. 
Oil well drilling in Western Canada 
continues on a large scale and the 
2,000 productive wells now supply- 
ing adjacent refineries and the 1,100- 
mile pipeline to Superior, Wisconsin, 
may soon be expected to have an 
average flow of 150,000 barrels per 
day, an increase of 50 percent. The 
new cellulose plant at Prince Rupert, 
B.C., is now in production, adding 
about 15 percent to the North Amer- 
ican supply of sulphite pulp, a basic 
material for explosives, as well as 
for rayon fabrics. Three more Amer- 
ican steel companies and the Steel 
Company of Canada, the largest in 
the Dominion, have joined in the 
exploitation of the Steep Rock iron 
field in the Canadian area of the 
Lake Superior region. With the as- 
surance that this and the Quebec- 
Labrador fields are immense sources 
of highgrade iron, Canadian inter- 
ests have drawn up plans to increase 
the country’s steel making capacity 
by 25 percent in two years’ time. 
Exploration and development of ad- 
ditional sources of other base met- 
als—copper, nickel, lead and zinc— 
have been stimulated by the rearm- 
ament programs of the democracies, 
and’ several quite important new 
mines should be in production dur- 
ing the next year or so. 


As in U. S. 


Currently, Canadian economic con- 
ditions are quite similar to those in 
the United States. Industrial and 
trade conditions have become rather 
spotty in many areas. Shortages of 
materials are spreading to the small 
manufacturers who have no priori- 
ties. These shortages are being felt 
in textiles, as well as in metals. La- 
bor lay-offs have been fairly exten- 
sive at several industrial points. 
Trade has tightened up, notably in 
rural sections affected by serious 
crop damage last year and by pre- 
vailing low prices for roots, as well 
as for the large quantity of poor 
quality grain harvested in the West 
last year. Collections are reported 
as slow in numerous locations, urban 
and rural, and West and East. 

Armament orders have, however, 
spread out both in volume and va- 
riety. But the work actually in proc- 
ess does not require more than 6 to 
7 percent of the total national pro- 
duction. By mid-summer this pro- 
portion is expected to rise to about 
10 percent, and possibly a year hence 
to 20 per cent. (END) 
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YES... WE HAVE NO INCENTIVE 


It has often been hinted by executives 
in other fields that we DeLuxe people 
run our sales staff like amateurs. We 
have no quotas, no commissions, no 
bonuses, no campaigns, no prizes... 
and therefore, according to the experts, 
we should get no effort. 


From time to time we are “given the 
business” by organizations that spe- 
cialize in pepping things up, and they 
more or less drool as they contem- 
plate what they could do for us because 
to them we represent the ideal pros- 
pect for the well-known shot in the 
arm. Well, we are not buying it be- 
cause we like our slow-moving, 
unbrilliant selling technique. 


While this no doubt will embarrass 
our representatives, we know they 
really work hard and, though as indi- 
viduals they might be classed as the 
“low pressure” type, we have had 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


plenty of evidence that, as a team, they 
pack a punch that is effective and 
constructive. Risking the razzing 
we will get for this advertisement, we 
unhesitatingly exercise the prerogative 
of a copy writer who has in the past 
thrown bouquets at our production 
people, by now handing an orchid 
to a sales staff that is doing a perfectly 
swell job with no eyes on the “cent” 
in incentive. 


It seems to us that the distinction 
between sales incentive or lack of it 
lies in the overall objective of the com- 
pany. If this objective is simply to 
make sales, then unquestionably the 
monetary incentive is needed to do the 
trick. On the other hand, if the objec- 
tive is to build business, then such 
stimulated sales pressure might create 
an out-of-balance condition not good 
for the company or its customers. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 38-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 


letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up 
Reserves: 


$15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
$13,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), 


Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 


BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, 


Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, 


Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative —Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Dairy Cattle Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


purchase of good livestock for good 
farmers. The ordinary dairy lo:n ig 
for the purchase of only part of a 
herd at any one time. Such loans can 
be paid easily out of farm income 
within a period of one, two, or three 
years, without interfering with the 
normal farm operations. 

Some bankers feel that the loan 
limitation of 10 percent of the bank’s 
capital and surplus applicable to an 
individual works a hardship on dairy 
farmers, since dairy cattle are spe- 
cifically exempt from the benefits of 
1570B of the U.S. Revised Statutes 
which enable a national bank to loan 
to a farmer up to 25 percent of the 
bank’s capital and surplus, when 
properly secured, on cattle, sheep or 
hogs being fattened for/or shipped 
to market. 


Average Loan Limit 


The average loan limit of a typical 
country bank would probably be 
between $10- and $15-thousand. lf 
the average farmer requires this 
much credit for dairy cattle pur- 
chases, undoubtedly he will find it 
difficult to repay his obligations out 
of normal farm income. The only 
instance in which this ruling might 
place some farmer under a hardship 
would result from the financing of 
the larger-sized farm operations by 
the small country bank. The average 
operating credit requirements of 
some of the larger dairy farmers 
often exceed the loan limits small 
banks are permitted to make to a 
single borrower, and this forces such 
farmers to look elsewhere for oper- 
ating credit. 


Financing Problems 


From actual experience over 4 
long period of time, in financing 
dairy cattle purchases, we find that 
many farmers who buy all of their 
dairy herd replacements rather than 
raise them are not sound credit risks. 
We encourage dairy farmers to raise 
at least a part of their own replace- 
ments. We have found from experi- 
ence that this is the only way the 
typical dairy farmer can make any 
real profit out of milk production. We 
have found that this is the only way 
the average dairy farmer can afford 
to own high-producing cows that he 
cannot buy on a rising price level. 

Normally there are not enough 
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gooc cows available to supply the re- 
placement needs of farmers. This 
means that many farmers buy two, 
three, or four animals in order to 
locate one good milk producer. 

Cattle dealers sell whatever is 
available, and the quality of many 
cows is not discernible until they are 
milked for a while. Low-producing 
cows are often sold several times and 
passed from one farmer to another. 
This is one reason why we seldom 
accept for discount a note endorsed 
by a cattle dealer. We prefer to make 
all loans direct to the farmer. We 
believe in this manner our customers 
find it possible to get more value for 
their loan dollars. 

Farmers who buy all of their herd 
replacements also, always seem to 
have more than their normal share of 
cattle diseases. We find from our 
experience that farmers who have a 
better breeding program of their own 
seem to be removed farther from this 
dairy-farming hazard. We find from 
experience also that farmers who 
raise most of their own herd replace- 
ments have higher-producing cows 
and make additional income as they 
also have cows for sale occasionally. 


Factors Affecting Loan Policy 


The size of the herd is important 
as the normal break-even point is too 
high to permit the small farmer to 
make reasonable loan reductions out 
of farm income. 

The management ability of the 
farmer is very important as the po- 
tential income he receives from the 
cows he buys depends greatly on the 
care and attention the cows receive. 
The normal productive lifetime of a 
dairy cow can be extended by many 
years if the animal receives the right 
kind of care and attention. 

Some bankers are of the opinion 
that if they loan a specified sum per 
cow and if the loan limit is not too 
high they can make sound loans for 
the purchase of livestock. We have 
found from our experience that it is 
impossible to make this type of farm- 
lending program work satisfactorily. 


Good Loans 


Loans to an experienced dairy 
farmer for normal replacement pur- 
Poses are good loans for a bank to 
make. They help the farmer to main- 
tain a steady income. Such income 
can be applied to reduce the loan, 
which, if properly made, is self- 
liquidating and the type and kind of 
loan for a bank to make. (END) 
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are 


needlessly 


endangered? 


@@ recent survey conducted by BANKING 
showed that more than 95% of all banks 
contacted require prospective borrowers to 
furnish data regarding their fire and other in- 
surance coverages. BuT, only about 5% check 
as to whether there are bonds on borrowers’ 
employees. 


Yet, businesses strong enough to weather seri- 
ous fires can be wiped out by a sizable embez- 
zlement. And, today’s inflation has made large 
embezzlements more frequent! 


Don’t expose your loans to such hazards. Why 
not make sure that your customers’ employees 
are bonded? Suggest that your borrower call 
our agent in your community if he lacks this 
vital protection. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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Australian Bankers Stem 


Nationalization 


USTRALIAN bank employees took 

the initiative through a press, 
radio, house-to-house visit, pamph- 
let, sticker, and public speaking cam- 
paign to tell the public about the 
dangers of socialized banking, and, 
despite overwhelming odds in its 
favor, the Australian Socialist Gov- 
ernment lost the first battles in its 
efforts to impose nationalization. 

Writing in the November Public 
Relations Journal of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America, Graham 
Kingsford-Smith, Sydney public re- 
lations consultant in the campaign, 
tells how the Bank Employees Com- 
mittee waged the campaign. Here 
are a few of the highlights, but only 
a few, of a campaign that extended 
into every home in every part of the 
nation: 

During spare time, a handful of 
enthusiastic employees began to talk 
about the dangers of government 
bank monopoly, stressing mostly the 
danger to the Australian way of life. 
Apprehensively, management re- 
leased more and more employees 
from regular duties to develop the 
campaign. At first the campaign 
was financed by weekly contribu- 
tions by the employees; later finan- 
cial aid was given by the banks. 

In every town with one or more 
banks, a volunteer liaison officer was 
appointed. Trained members of the 
committee traveled widely to dis- 


Bank Trains Staff in 


HE 535 employees in the main 

office of The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, New York, are being 
trained in safety measures to pro- 
tect the public and themselves in 
case of an atomic bomb attack. 


An “expanding economy” is the 
economic game in which the chips 
you bought become worth only half 
as much, so you need twice as many 
to stay in the game. 


—JOSEPH M. DODGE 


seminate information to workers, 
who were induced to break precedent 
and join local political campaign 
committees. Speaker groups were 
formed and given short courses in 
public speaking and they were en- 
couraged to ask awkward questions 
of opposition speakers. Some of the 
speakers were ultimately elected to 
Parliament. 

Discussion groups of local busi- 
nessmen and their employees were 
organized and instructed in carry- 
ing on word-of-mouth campaigns. 

A radio and press campaign was 
waged throughout. Whenever pos- 
sible local men spoke on radio pro- 
grams and signed feature and edi- 
torial articles. 

Two months before the election 
the Privy Council ruled that the 
Bank Nationalization Act was un- 
constitutional, but left loopholes. 
The committee publicized carefully 
collected statements of socialist 
leaders to the effect that if the gov- 
ernment couldn’t get control of the 
banks one way it would try another. 

The election gave the combined 
anti-socialist parties a good major- 
ity of representatives, but through 
a last-minute change in the ballot- 
ing system the socialists kept con- 
trol of the Senate, where efforts to 
repeal the nationalization act have 
been vetoed. The employees’ com- 
mittee has been dissolved. (END) 


A-Bomb Safety Steps 


If an attack comes during business 
hours, all employees and bank cus- 
tomers in the five-story building will 
take refuge in 11 shelters in the 
basement and sub-basement under 
direction of 49 wardens appointed 
from the bank’s personnel. 

The shelters in the money vaults, 
safe deposit vaults and other base- 
ment areas are surrounded by at 
least 18 inches of concrete. All em- 
ployees have been furnished dia- 
grams of routes to be followed to the 
bomb shelters and have received 
instructions on handling money and 
other valuables in the event of a 
bombing. Special attention will be 


given to getting the public int: the 
shelters quickly and without panic 
or confusion, President George C, 
Johnson explained. Similar precau- 
tions have been taken in the bank’s 
three branches. 

Wardens and the uniformed bank 
guards on each floor are being drill- 
ed at frequent intervals on haniling 
any emergency. A first-aid room has 
been set up in the basement. In case 
of attack, this will be manned im- 
mediately by the bank’s medical 
staff. Employees are making prac- 
tice runs at frequent intervals to 
acquaint themselves with the routes 
to shelter, and other procedures. 

A simple but effective alarm sys- 
tem has been worked out by means 
of strident electric bells and this 
will be augmented by the bank’s 


.public address system if necessary. 


Until a warning signal is sounded 
within the bank itself, all business 
will be carried on as usual. 


Freedom 
Resolution 


HE Society of Business Magazine 

Editors, at a Business Mobiliza- 
tion Dinner in Washington last 
January, adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas it is now clear that we who be- 
lieve in the freedom of mankind are 
involved in a great world struggle 
with those who do not, and 

Whereas this struggle may be the last 
opportunity to prove that free labor 
led by free management can produce 
more than slave labor under dictators. 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

We, who enjoy individual freedom as 
independent editors of America’s 
business magazines do hereby pledge 
ourselves as editors to arouse and 
support the kind of productive effort 
that will demonstrate the omnipotent 
power of the free spirit. 

And be it further resolved that: 

A copy of this resolution be delivered 
to the President of the United States, 
to the Director of Mobilization and to 
the Director of Production. 


The resolution was signed by the 
Society’s president, executive com- 
mittee chairman, and secretary, who 
are, respectively, John W. McPher- 
rin, editor, American Druggist ; Paul 
Wooton, member of the editorial 
board, Chilton Publications; and 
Walter J. Murphy, editor, Chemical 
and Engineering News. 
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CHASE BANKING GOES HAND IN HAND WITH 


Businest. Everywhere 


Through its branches, representatives and correspondents, 
the Chase maintains close contact with every commercially 
important part of the globe. As a result, correspondents 

of the Chase get quick, efficient, productive service 
wherever they require it, at home or abroad. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Credit information 


Around the clock mail 


pick-up 

Quick collection of items 
Participation in 

local loans with 


correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security 
orders 


Analyses of investment 


portfolios 
Safekeeping of securities 
Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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CANADA 
— with emphasis on Oil 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, through 
nearly 600 branches, serves a// Canada. 


With almost 100 of these branches in the oil fields 

of Western Canada, we take a special interest in oil— 
an interest kept right up to date for the benefit of all who 
have business in this area. 


Our services have proved their value to many 
U.S. oil men now in the field. They will prove 
equally useful to those extending their operations 
to Canada. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Seattle « Portland, Ore. 
and nearly 600 Canadian Branches y 


(The Bank does 
not advise on 
the merits of 
oil securities) fl 


Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey = 


Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 

From his experience with inventories in many lines, 
he can determine for you if a given business lends 
itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience ? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
37 DRUMM ST. 100 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Offices In All Principal Cities 


72 WALL ST. 


A Bank's Poultry Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58} 


select the right type of grower. I 
am convinced that broiler paper, 
when handled properly in a suitable 
territory, is one of our best risks. 

Here are some factors that a bank 
should take into consideration when 
risking depositors’ money on chicken 
paper: 

(1) Chick: A good chick is the 
foundation of the grower’s success, 
Be sure that the hatcheryman has 
a good baby chick to start with. 

(2) Grower: Broiler-raising is not 
a part time job; growers need to be 
chicken-minded to raise good broil- 
ers. Find out whether the grower 
will devote his full time to raising 
broilers and whether he will submit 
to supervision from hatcherymen, 
feed men, and processors to obtain 
the best results. 

(3) Feed: There are many good 
feeds and progress is being made in 
producing better broiler feed for- 
mulas. Make sure that the feed 
dealer, hatcheryman, or processor 
has a good feed which will produce 
a good broiler in the minimum time. 

(4) Facilities: Check should be 
made to see that the grower does 
not over-expand. On the other hand, 
he must have proper facilities, such 
as equipment, housing, and labor so 
that he can properly care for the 
chickens at all times. 

(5) Technical Supervision: The 
feed dealer, hatcheryman, or pro- 
cessor should use a technician train- 
ed in the detection and control of 
chicken diseases so that losses may 
be held to a minimum should disease 
occur. 

(6) Assets: Carefully select 
growers — choose those that own 
their own farms and that have some 
livestock and cash, or investments, 
to protect the dealer and the bank. 

(7) Markets: Broilers need to be 
sold when they are ready, as hold- 
ing usually results in losses to all 
concerned. Growers should have ac- 
cess to the best possible markets so 
that they can dispose of their broil- 
ers at the best price at the crucial 
time. 

A secondary, though important 
phase of chicken production, is the 
fertilization it provides for the soil, 
thus increasing its productivity. This 
fertilization has made a great con- 
tribution to the farms in this area. 

(END) 
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PRODUCTION "HEADQUARTERS" 


____..for the Farm! 


Farm production must be increased in the years ahead 
—with less manpower than ever before. And, the bulk 
of that burden must be borne by that vital 41 % of the 
farms in the United States (2,445,000 out of nearly 
6,000,000) of 100 acres or more. Today this important 
group (the 41%) produces 95% of the wheat, 83% of 
the beef, 91% of the oats, 77% of the pork, 78 % of the 
corn and 93 % of the mutton, lamb and wool. It’s power 
that makes that possible, for 77% of all the tractors in 
the country are found on this small percentage of farms. 

And, the community “hub” of power farming is the 


farm equipment dealer. Every year thousands of farmers 
make the neighborhood Oliver dealer’s store their 
machinery headquarters. They come to him for new 
machines—better machines—to improve the efficiency 
of their operations, and for modern repair and main- 
tenance service. What’s more, the Oliver dealer is an 
implement specialist whose counsel saves time and 
money for the farmer. By serving his customers in these 
important ways, the Oliver dealer is making his business 
grow. The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 
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The Textile Industry 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


of wool and cotton become weaker 
and weaker. Some of the new tex- 
tiles are by no means ersatz, but in 
many instances are superior to what 
grows on sheep or in the fields of 
southern states. 

The United States Army has con- 
cluded successful experiments with 
an 18-ounce serge fabric consisting 
of 70 percent wool and 30 percent 
rayon. Probably half the summer 


suits sold last year contained only 
25 percent wool, the balance being 
composed of rayon, nylon, etc. 

Another factor is that while in 
wool the United States is more or 
less dependent on overseas supplies, 
raw materials for such fibers as 
orlon, saran, dynel and vicara are 
in abundant domestic supply. 

However, there are some raw ma- 
terial items for rayon production 
which are relatively scarce, includ- 
ing sulphur chemicals for viscose, 
and wood pulp and cotton linters 
for acetate output. 


trust certificates — exclusively 


Railroad equipment trust cer- 


A consistent role... 
specializing in BONDS 


Bx half a century this firm has played an 
undeviating role in the financial life of America—a role 
based on the steadfast policy of underwriting and dis- 
tributing bonds, notes, debentures and railroad equipment 


@ In this specialized role, the nationwide Halsey, 
Stuart organization has consistently provided for the needs 
of worthy borrowers—states, municipalities, corporations, 
industries, utilities and railways—and for the investment 
requirements of conservative bond buyers. 

© Halsey, Stuart’s broad experience in this field makes 
for exceptional service to both issuers of and investors 
in bonds, whether their requirements are large or small. 
Send for our latest offering list, without cost or obligation. 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 


either alone or with associates, 
has purchased and offered the 
certificates of 50 American rail- 
roads aggregating $782,531,000. 
We deal in and are prepared to 


tificates, because of their 


proved record of safety through 
three-quarters of a century, 
occupy an enviable position 
among all investments. In the _ provide quotations for the certifi- 


past decade Halsey, Stuart, cates of most American railroads. 


0 08 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


These shortages, however, are 
likely to be overcome as defense de- 
mand rises. During the last war, 
textile output was employed to the 
extent of 20 to 33 percent of total 
production for military needs, and 
this may occur again and remain an 
appreciable factor for the next two 
or three years. 

Yet, civilian business generally 
is more profitable, and under condi- 
tions of high employment and fat 
pocketbooks demand will no doubt 
be large for all sorts of textile prod- 
ucts. The industry’s earning poten- 
tial is satisfactory as well, supported 
by excellent plant and equipment. 

Tax-wise, textile concerns are also 
in a good position. The new excess 
profits tax base years of 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 were prosperous ones be- 
fore the recession of 1949 was en- 
countered, which hit many mills 
severely. Thus, base earnings are 
relatively high and excess profits 
taxes, if any, will be low. 

The export market for American 
textiles has shrunk a good deal 
since the end of the last war, as 
plants in formerly war-devastated 
countries have returned to normal 
production. Another factor is that 
production costs abroad are lower 
owing to lower wages, and competi- 
tion has become somewhat difficult. 

However, despite the vast increase 
of production in the United States, 
world output of the four chief tex- 
tile fibers has risen only from 17.9- 
billion pounds in 1939 to 19.2-billion 
pounds in 1949. Of the total, rayon 
gained from 2.2-billion to 2.7-billion, 
cotton increased from 13.1-billion to 
14.2-billion pounds, wool declined 
from 2.5-billion to 2.2-billion pounds 
and silk dropped from 0.135-billion 
to 0.037-billion pounds. 

Textile prices have been rising in 
the United States, owing both to the 
generally inflationary tendencies of 
the times as well as shortages. Dur- 
ing 1950, wool rose 59 percent, cot- 
ton 35 percent and viscose and 
acetate rayon prices 11 and 12 per- 
cent, respectively. Ceilings are not. 
likely to do much harm either. 

While usually subject to cyclical 
conditions, to whims of the fashion 
world, and to general economic con- 
ditions, the textile industry today 
seems in an excellent mechanical 
and financial condition to receive its 
share of available civilian and mili- 
tary business at satisfactory returns 
for the investor. 
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The number 1 bank 
in Philadelphia 


in more 
ways 


than one! 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Established 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


understandable because they are 
largely intangible. At bottom they 
reduce to the facts that (a) the 
board is, and feels itself to be, a 
part of the government; (b) within 
the government, Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve policies are so inex- 
tricable that sharp operating con- 
flict between them would yield a 
government financially vulnerable to 
crisis and instability; and (c) in the 
resolution of conflicts into an opera- 


You'll like 
the personal interest shown all your 
correspondent affairs by friendly 


tional program, the Treasury is al- 
most invariably the stronger.” 

He then quotes a well known re- 
mark of a governor of a prominent 
central bank who was asked: “Do 
you feel your bank has the right to 
defy the Government?” and who re- 
plied: “Oh, yes. We value that right 
very highly and would never think 
of exercising it.” 

This all seems most applicable to 
the current discussion, and perhaps 
more than a straw to show which 
way the wind blows. 

For about a day and a half after 
Mr. Snyder’s announcement prices 


of the longer Government issues 
were marked up pretty sharply, 
There was, however, no pool of un- 
invested funds waiting for the creep 
light. Within relatively few days 
the gains had been lost and the mar. 
ket had settled back to about where 
it started. 

It is clear that insurance com- 
panies are still potential sellers of 
Government issues on balance ag 
their mortgage commitments be- 
come actualities. Commercial banks, 
needing cash for the higher reserve 
requirements and still increasing 
their loan portfolios, are in no posi- 
tion to acquire more Government 
securities. Sooner or later the loan 
and mortgage picture will change— 
possibly sooner for consumer loans 
and mortgages and later for busi- 
ness loans. Then a stronger market 
for Governments would be possible 
but to be kept in bounds by offerings 
from the Federal Reserve portfolio. 
For the present very little price 
change seems at all likely. 


Actions Speak Louder 


Whatever the outcome of the con- 
tinued discussions of monetary pol- 
icies may be, the actions of the Open 
Market Committee during January 
were definitely directed to mainte- 
nance of market stability. 


There was no change whatever in 
the bids for the 144 percent notes 
maturing in July, August, October, 
and November. The slightly longer 
notes due in 1954 and 1955 varied 
only in 64ths. The long ineligible 
2% percents of 72/67 were taken by 
the Open Market Committee when- 
ever necessary. The rate on Trea- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
BROADWAY & OLIVE ¢ ST.LOUIS 2, MO. 


Over 100 Years of Service 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
108 


“J can always tell when my account is low 
by the way he hangs on to the money. 
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PAINTED TO MATCH ANY 
| INTERIOR DECOR. 
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AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING - 
AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Dayton 1, Ohio 


«THE ORIGINAL CONDITIONER 


¥ 


AMERICA’S FIRST CHOICE 


IN AIR 


Air conditioning makes a public building an 
oasis that attracts throngs—speeds up traffic— 
makes business transactions a pleasure in hot 
weather. And Chrysler Airtemp offers the most 
economical means of cooling existing buildings 
—the versatile “Packaged” Air Conditioner. 


More Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air Con- 
ditioners are in use than any other make... 
and there’s sound reason for this leadership. 
Chrysler Airtemp has brought new standards 
of DEPENDABILITY, ECONOMY and 
PERFORMANCE to the air conditioning field. 


Actual records prove that these versatile units 
give exceptionally long, trouble-free service. 
Their famed sealed Radial Compressor “locks 


Chrysler Airtemp 


REFRIGERATION 


STATION SYSTEMS YEAR-ROUND 


CONDITIONING 


out” damaging dust and moisture—lifetime 
oil supply permanently safeguards vital bear- 
ings and moving parts—direct drive eliminates 
belt and pulley maintenance. 

Chrysler Airtemp units are noted for unusual 
operating economy due to their efficient use of 
electric power and water. Exclusive “Maxi- 
Fin” cooling coil, airfoil grille and high 
capacity cooling system assure maximum heat 
and humidity removal . . . provide more air 
conditioning for your money. 

Five capacities (2-, 3-, 5-, 8- and 11-tons) meet 
virtually every cooling need. Ask your nearby 
Chrysler Airtemp dealer (he’s in the Yellow 
Pages) about the advantages Chrysler Airtemp 
units offer. Or mail coupon for full details. 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Dayton 1, Ohio 

informa 
Please send ‘me in 
air conditioning can help m 


Name 


Zone__—_ 


Airtemp 
n on how Chrysler 
~ build business this summer. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


sury bills rose gradually from week 
to week, closing the month at about 
a 1.39 percent discount basis. 

Actually the market for bank eli- 
gible bonds and the earlier eligible 
tap issues, in neither of which the 
Open Market Committee has any 
present interest, was pretty consis- 
tently firm. To meet the higher re- 
serve requirements member banks 
sold their short-term issues, while, 
judging by price changes, sales of 
ineligible issues, chiefly by insur- 
ance companies, were more than off- 
set by purchases from other invest- 
ment funds. 


For the present, the problem of 
the Open Market Committee is how 
not to buy too much. From January 
3 to 31, over $900,000,000 was added 
to the Federal portfolio. Over half 
the amount was in Treasury bills; 
only $118,000,000 in longer bonds. 

More revealing is the fact that 
nearly $800,000,000 consisted of 
issues callable or maturing in five 
years or less. This reflected the pres- 
sure of the increased reserve re- 
quirements on the money position of 
the member banks, but, in contrast 
to the total of $1,925,000,000 needed 
to meet the higher reserve require- 
ments, it is less than might have 
been anticipated. 


BUILT TO GET ALL THE CROP! 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD! 


The MM HARVESTOR G9 is built to get, thresh, 
and clean all your crops and a// your crop fast 
and at low cost! Heavy crops, light stands, 


down grain... every kind of crop is 


gently yet thoroughly by the efficient, big- 
capacity, straight-through threshing and clean- 
ing mechanism. The MM rasp-bar cylinder and 
one-piece, all welded steel concave thresh all 
the crops without breaking the straw and weeds 
to bits and without cracking grain or beans. Vv 
The MM 69 has the reputation for /owest cost 

harvesting per acre, per bushel, and per dollar 


invested. 


Your MM dealer will show you what makes 
the Harvestor 69 profitable to own and a 


pleasure to operate. 


APOLIS-MOLINE 


OL igs, 


Has V-belt drives with ad- 
justable sheaves on cy- 
linder, cleaning shoe, and 
cleaning fan. 
V Cleans without cracking 
the kernels or breaking 
straw to bits. 
Cylinder and concave 
have high capacity with 
full-width beater ahead of 
cylinder. 
New, improved sickle 
guard insures good pene- 
tration and fast shearing 
action. 
Quick adjustment for dif- 
ferent crops. 
Sturdy, yet light and ma- 
neuverable. 


handled 


Vv 


J A canvas conveyor that is 
different. 


MM MODEL R—A rugged, powerful 2-plow 
tractor that does the job even when the going is 
tough. 140 fewer engine parts and many ex- 
clusive MM features. A dependable partner for 
your eficient MM HARVESTOR 69. 
Get the facts today so you'll be sure of getting 
your QUALITY MM harvesting outfit this year. 
Lowest cost harvesting per bushel, per acre, 
per dollar invested is the reputation of all MM 
SELLOUTS YEAR AFTER 
FAR! 


In the final week of January, how- 
ever, the member banks borrowed 
heavily from the Federal to the ex- 
tent of over $500,000,000 rather 
than sell more Government issues or 
perhaps be without enough Govern- 
ments which could be sold without a 
loss. Apparently this was done in 
the hope that during February their 
money positions would be sufficiently 
eased to permit the repayment of 
these borrowings. The loans were 
considerably reduced in the follow- 
ing week. 


Series E Extension 


No holder of Series E Savings 
Bonds, which commence to mature 
during May, will have to do any- 
thing about his bonds in order to 
have them continue to gain in value 
for an additional 10 years. 

The final decision of the Treasury 
continues interest accrual at the 
rate of $1.25 per $100 of bonds for 
each six months for the first 7% 
vears, and at a sufficiently greater 
rate for the following 2% years to 
reach a maturity value of $133.33, 
thus maintaining the 2.90 percent 
basis for the second 10-year period. 

About $1,000,000,000 mature this 
year and nearly $20,000,000,000 in 
the next four years. Whatever the 
course of international or economic 
developments may be, continuance 
of widespread ownership of the na- 
tional debt is a most essential part 
of future Treasury financing. To add 
any substantial part of $21,000,000,- 
000 to the already high total of re- 
funding which will have to be done 
by the Treasury before the end of 
1955—to say nothing of the de- 
cided probability of new cash deficit 
financing—would almost certainly 
result in forcing the Treasury to 
look to the banking system for funds 
not obtainable elsewhere. As mat- 
ters stand now, it will be difficult 
enough to hold such bank participa- 
tion within bounds without the 
added weight of demands for cash 
on the part of the holders of matur- 
ing Series E Savings Bonds. 

The extension plan has the great 
advantage of simplicity. No holder 
has to do anything. Automatically 
his accrual continues. (END) 


A business conference is a meet- 
ing where you discuss something at 
length without making a decision. 
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Combined Statement 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


December 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts $ 90,459,480.85 
Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures Including Office Buildings 5,147,136.57 
Other Real Estate Owned 55,786.03 
Prepaid Expenses 85,769.49 
Other Resources 3,774.52 
Customers Liability A/C Letters of Credit 245,573.79 
Accrued Interest and Income Receivable 
U. S. Government Securities 174,622,866.78 
Florida County and Municipal Bonds 20,880,499.25 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 639,750.00 
1,127,078.92 
105,544,114.36 304,064,221.37 


$400,061,742.62 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 7,400,000.00 
Surplus 17,810,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,315,497.22 $ 26,525,497.22 


Reserve for Contingencies 3,456,329.12 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc 1,383,217.16 
Interest & Income Collected, Not Earned 1,056,137.93 
Bills Payable 95,000.00 
Letters of Credit 256,315.91 
Deposits 367,289,245.28 

$400,061,742.62 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
§=GROUP of BANKS 


& TRUST COMPANY 


at Miami é ; FLORIDA BANK 
FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK~ FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK & 
at Daytona Beach at Pensacola at Key West TRUST COMPANY 


AL at West Palm Beach 
FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATION ANK FLORIDA B 
at Chipley at Ocala at Bartow 


at Gainesville 
FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Bushnell at Belle Glade at Coral Gables at Lakeland 


FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Orlando at Port St. Joe at Fort Pierce at Starke at Fernandina 
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NOW, you can see 


America’s most unusual new | anki 


in full-color, three-dimensional photo raphy 6 


without leaving your desk ! 


Contemplating new or modernized quarters? How would you like to 
take a tour through America’s most successful new banking quarters 
.. . before you start your planning? It’s simple, won’t cost you a penny! 
Just fill in the attached coupon; we’ll send one of our representatives 
to your desk. Using revolutionary new stereo equipment, he’ll show 
you full color, three-dimensional photos of the latest trends in bank 
architecture. Just like being in the actual banking room! And you'll 
see banks of all types and sizes from many parts of the nation. In 
life-like reality, you’ll see the latest in departmental arrangement, 
layout, decor. More important, these slides will show you why the new 
banking quarters we’re designing today help increase your business! 


Make a dale to see these new banks < Mail this coupon loday, no obligation 


Bank Building and Equipment Corporation ws 


Ninth and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Without obligation, send representative to show us 3-dimen- a 6 
sional stereo views of America’s most unusual new banks. f ‘ ( 
We are considering: 
NEW BUILDING NEW FIXTURES > 
(Date of contemplated project 
AMERICA 
Name 


Headquarters: NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS - ST. LOUIS 4, MO 
eer City & State. 


114 . New York San Francisco Atlanta 
ee © © @ @ @ e@ 103 Park Avenue, N.Y. City Mechanics Institute Bidg. Western Union Bidg. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY on Protection 
of Bank Records in 


| 


Wartime 


HIS list of selected references to published material 

on the subject of records protection in wartime was 
prepared with the assistance of Gertrude Fitzgerald, 
librarian, American Bankers Association, and Robert 
A. Shiff of the National Records Management Council. 
It will supplement the article “Protecting Bank Rec- 
ords Against Bombing,” by John R. Vincens, which 
appeared in February BANKING. 


American Bankers Association. Protective Bulletin. Vault 
and Safe Behavior in Bombing. January-February 1951, | 

American Bankers Association. The Trust Bulletin. Pro- 
tection of Trust Department Records in Wartime. April 
1942, p. 32. 

Auditgram. Protection of Personnel and Records. Novem- 
ber 1950, p. 16. 

BANKING, Journal of the American Bankers Association. 
Protection of Records. July 1942, p. 39. 


Boone, Henry J. Defense Precautions—New Operating 
Problem. The Burroughs Clearing House. October 1950, 
p. 30. 

Emmons, George D., Jr. Record-Keeping Presents a Prob- 
lem to Savings Banks in Wartime. Savings Bank Journal. 
May 1944, p. 14. 

Fiske, John W., Jr. Protecting Records from Atomic Bomb 
Damage. Office Magazine. January 1951, p. 143. 

Hedeman, A. R. Records Protection in Wartime and Peace- 
time. Office Magazine. January 1951, p. 94. 

Jackson, Russell. Protecting Records in Time of War. 
American Management Association. Office management | 
series 128, p. 31-40. 

Kaiser, Julius B. Are You an “Industrial Target?” Comp- 
troller, February 1949, p. 57. 

Leahy, E. J. How Safe Are Your Company Records? Mill 
and Factory. October 1950, p. 88. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Safeguarding Rec- 
ords from Air Raids. New York, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Policyholders Service Bureau. 1950, 
44 p. 

The Mortgage Banker. How Safe Are Vital Records from 
Bomb Attack? January 1951, p. 12. 

The National Archives of the United States. The Care of 
Records in a National Emergency. Washington, D. C., 
Author, 1941. 36 p. (Bulletin of the National Archives, 
#3, December 1941.) 

The National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers. War Precautions Program. Chicago, Author, 1951, 
21 p. 

National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. Emergency 
Records Program. New York, Author, 1950. 14 p. (Bulle- 
tin G45, October 18, 1950) 

National Fire Protection Association. Protection of Rec- 
ords. Boston, Author, 1947, 63 p. 

New York Clearing House. Emergency Records Programs 
for Banks. 1950, 8 p. 

Odle, Harry V. War Precautions for Bank Records. The 
Burroughs Clearing House. February 1942, p. 16. 

Randall, Harold E. Protection of Bank Records in This 
Atomic Age. The Savings Banker. November 1950, p. 1. 

Research Institute of America. Report. Your Business and 
the A-Bomb. December 20, 1950, 23 p. 


Shiff, R. A., and Leahy, E. J. Bombs Do Not Respect Busi- 


ness Records. Comptroller, March 1951. 


U. S. News and World Report. Bomb-Proofing for Business. 
August 25, 1950, p. 13. 


Williams, A. W. Can Business Records Be Protected from 
the A-Bomb? Purchasing. November 1950, p, 76. 
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Air Conditioning 
Should be Enjoyed --- 
Not Heard! 


In air conditioning, 
silence is golden!* Yes, the smooth, 
quiet power of Typhoon units—like the 
purr of a fine automobile—tells you: Here is 
great engineering... performance you 

can bet your business life on, year 

after year. What's more, Typhoon’s 

rugged engineering means real 

economy in operation, in 
upkeep. It's air conditioning 
at the lowest dollar cost 
per ton capacity. 


*So quiet, Typhoon is 
the favorite of theatre 
owners everywhere. 


Write for literature 
and name of 
nearest dealer. 


Dept. KA 


TYPHOON 
Air Conditioning Co., Inc. 


749 Union St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


All-copper condenser and coils...dual control grille... over-size 
_ Components... sloping coil design for superior dehumidifying action. 
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standing for complete balancing of 
the budget, while at the same time 
yielding to the practicalities of the 
situation. 

Barring total war or a serious new 
military crisis, there is hardly any 
prospect that Congress will approve 
a $10-billion tax increase promptly. 
It will take months. It may be 
doubted that the final bill actually 
will boost the total tax take by as 
much as $10-billion. Any chance of 
an additional or further $6.5-billion 


above the $10-billion being enacted 
this year, at this stage is in the 
realm of romancing. 

On a second front—curtailment of 
civilian expenditures to the lowest 
amount possible—the President in- 
dicated another paradoxical incon- 
sistency. While stating that non- 
defense spending should be pared 
to the lowest practicable amount, 
the President then proposed in his 
budget message practically his en- 
tire “Fair Deal” repertoire of un- 
enacted social plans, such as Fed- 
eral aid to local education, the Bran- 
nan plan, and a start on compulsory 
health insurance. 


Your representative 


in the Nation's 


MERICAN SECURITY offers 
correspondents the services of a 
leading institution — your assur- 
ance of maximum efficiency and 
dependability. 


Sccurty & TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


You can’t keep your ROOF GUTTERS clean 
with a debenture, a draft or aGdemand... 


A patented fine mesh bronze screen tube, 3-inch diameter, 
internal brass coil support. Sold in 5-foot lengths to place in 
bottom of gutters providing permanent open passage for the 


free flow of water. 


344 Luckie Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Please send me complete information about Rain-L-Flo Gutter Tube. 
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ADDRESS 


Economy Hopes Aren't 
High in Congress 

This action of the President, how- 
ever, is viewed as having a greatcr 
significance in its bearing upon puo- 
lic feeling generally than for its sig- 
nificance on legislation. It may be 
doubted that the “Fair Deal” will 
make any substantial progress this 
year. Certainly the Brannan plan, 
compulsory health insurance, and 
Federal aid to education will fail of 
enactment. 

From the standpoint of practical 
operating politics, it was anticipated 
that the President would “make a 
record” in favor of the “Fair Deal” 
during the course of his messages 
to Congress. He chose the budget 
message as the place in which he 
would re-register his devotion to his 
social measures. It is not that the 
President has personally abandoned 
these objectives. But he knows the 
impracticality of getting them en- 
acted by a preponderantly conserva- 
tive Congress preoccupied with war 
measures. 

While the President ‘‘made a rec- 
ord” for his “Fair Deal,” he un- 
doubtedly raised apprehensions 
among many who are not steeped 
in political lore, as to the serious- 
ness with which he means that ex- 
penditures should be reduced dras- 
tically where not necessary to the 
war. 

So lop off about $1-billion from 
the budget for “Fair Deal” schemes 
which are unlikely to become en- 
acted, and the deficit theoretically 
would thereby be reduced to $15.5- 
billion. 

Congressmen find it difficult to 
say whether the proposed 1952 
budget is in fact a “tight budget” 
in the sense of actually proposing 
reductions in nondefense spending 
where possible. Whether the Presi- 
dent has “economized” as much as 
possible is a matter of subjective 
judgment and difficult of statistical 
proof. 

One factor is that each year the 
Congress has been adding to the 
sum of regular, recurring social ob- 
ligations such as for local hospitals, 
public housing, care of veterans, and 
numerous other things. The Presi- 
dent did not propose to abandon 
any of these important programs, 
but he did hold some of them down. 


Economy Guess: A Net $2-Billion 


Informed congressional evaluation 
of the President’s supposed economy 
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efforts is that privately, after study- 
ing the budget, most key legislators 
devoted to the cause of economy see 
little prospect of cutting nondefense 
expenditures more than $3-billion. 
This $3-billion includes the killing 
of the $1-billion of “Fair Deal’ pro- 
posals aforementioned. This leaves 
a net, practical reduction in fact of 
$2-billion. This is the same sum 
Congress is credited with “saving” 
out of the current or 1951 budget. 

Since Congress had a much higher 
total of nondefense spending upon 
which to operate with the 1951 
budget, a cut of $2-billion, if prac- 
tically achieved, would be—in the 
light of all practical conditions— 
substantial. 

On the other hand, the January 
or first budget estimate seldom is 
“high,” especially in a period of 
war. Many contingencies usually 
arise later. It is more than likely 
that war expenditures of all kinds 
will rise above the $48.8-billion esti- 
mated. Thus, when and if troops 
are sent to Europe, the total mili- 
tary establishment inevitably will 
be expanded beyond the present tar- 
get of 3,500,000 personnel—with a 
resulting increase in prospective ex- 
penditures. 

There are other contingencies. 
Thus, faced with congressional re- 
luctance to hold down farm prices, 
a food subsidy program at Federal 
expense is likely, and was even un- 
der discussion at this writing. Under 
such a program the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay part of the cost 
price of certain foods—and the total 
of expenditures would rise as a re- 
sult. 

So all in all, it appears unlikely 
that Federal expenditures for fiscal 
i952 will turn out to be any less 
than the $71.6-billion estimated, and 
they may be a great deal more. 


Control of Wages Will Be "Soft" 


Preliminary indications were that 
on the wage front the control would 
be “soft,” and in practical fact far 
from the “freeze” used officially to 
describe the first wage control step. 

One of the first indications of the 
greased nature of the “hold” on 
wage rises was the acceptance of 
the entire round of wage increases 
of the last few months, even though 
the President himself, in surprising 
frankness, admitted that manufac- 
turing workers had achieved a 10 
percent rise in real wages in 1950. 
Then, too, officials let stand last- 
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minute increases for soft and hard 
coal miners, and resultant boosts in 
the prices on coal. 

Mr. Truman himself, in his Eco- 
nomic Report message to Congress, 
established clearly his belief that 
wage controls should be treated 
differently, and presumably more 
gently, than price controls. 

Preliminary indications since then 
of actual control action indicated 
that wage “stabilization” does not 
mean the end of wage increases, but 
perhaps a retarding of automatic 
wage boosts under long-time union 
contracts or the effectuating of later 
wage increases, until such have been 
first approved by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

With respect to both wages and 
prices, it would appear that they are 
designed more to restrain or delay 
the upward movement of prices than 
to achieve an across-the-board 
“freeze,” although the use of the 
word “freeze” was encouraged by 
officials. 


Lay Careful Groundwork for 
Voluntary Credit Control 

Under the leadership of Oliver 
Powell, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board designated to handle 
this problem, and a prominent group 
of commercial bankers, investment 
bankers, and insurance company ex- 
ecutives, careful groundwork was 
being laid for voluntary credit 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming (below), presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University, heads 
the nation’s manpower program, under 
Defense Mobilization Director Wilson 


WIDE WORLD 


agreements provided for under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The underlying purpose of the 
program is that financial institu- 
tions will extend credit in such a 
way as to strengthen the national 
economy by restraining inflationary 
tendencies, at the same time fur- 
thering the financial needs of the 
defense program, agriculture, and 
industry. 

It is pointed out that, under pres- 
ent labor and materials conditions, 
loans to increase output will have 
an inflationary effect. However, such 
loans may not be ultimately infla- 
tionary if they increase productive 
capacity of an essential nature. 

Such a plan entails screening of 
loans as to purpose as well as to 
credit worthiness. The key ques- 
tion regarding any loan is: Does it 
increase or maintain, proportion- 
ately, production, processing and 
distribution of essential goods and 
services? 

The types of loans that would be 
considered proper under this pro- 
gram would be those for defense 
production, directly or indirectly; 
those favorable to agricultural and 
other staple products, and to goods 
and services considered essential to 
the country’s day-to-day perform- 
ance; those to augment working 
capital where higher wages and 
prices threaten continuance of es- 
sential production, processing, or 
distribution; and those to assist in 
the handling of securities involved 
in money-raising for essential pur- 
poses. 

Loans for speculative and non- 
essential purposes and those con- 
cerned with financial transactions of 
an unproductive nature—to acquire 
corporate equities, for example— 
would not fall in any of these desir- 
able categories. 

Previous commitments would not 
be restricted under the plan, it is 
pointed out. 

At the time of going to press, it 
was understood that the Attorney- 
General had approved the plan with 
minor exceptions. 


Banking Committee Realignment 


One feature of the reorganization 
of the 82nd Congress as a result of 
last November’s election was to give 
a decidedly more conservative look 
to the membership of those two com- 
mittees than in the 81st Congress. 

This was due in part to the fact 
that conservatives gained a larger 
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Proportion of the membership of 
both houses than in the 8ist. Thus, 
the ratio of Republicans to Demo- 
crats on the Senate committee is 
now 6 to 7, versus 5 to 8 in the 
previous Congress. And in the 
House, Republicans get 12 of the 
Banking committee’s seats to 15 for 
the Democrats, versus 11 to 16 in the 
81st Congress. 

Part of this conservative swing 
was also due to committee shifts. 
Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire, the ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, resigned from that commit- 


tee to accept membership on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Sena- 
tor Tobey backed public housing and 
many other so-called “liberal” pro- 
posals. He was also an enthusiastic 
supporter of bank holding company 
legislation. Senator Ralph E. Flan- 
ders of Vermont, another Republi- 
can, shifted to the Armed Services 
Committee. He had frequently 
backed “‘liberal’” proposals as a mem- 
ber of the Banking committee. 

The new ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Senate committee is Sen- 
ator Homer E. Capehart of Indiana, 
a former manufacturer who worked 
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his way up in the business world in 
true Horatio Alger style, and who 
is a thoroughgoing conservative, as 
are also Senators John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, Andrew F. Schoeppel of 
Kansas, Everett M. Dirksen of Iili- 
nois, and Wallace F. Bennett of 
Utah, other GOP members of the 
committee. Schoeppel, Dirksen, and 
Bennett are new additions to the 
committee. Mr. Bennett is a former 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Together with Democrats, Sena- 
tors W. Willis Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, and J. William Fulbright of 
Arkansas, and Republican Senator 
Irving Ives of New York, the com- 
mittee is probably inclined slightly 
to the conservative side. 

In the House three Republicans 
left the committee and Congress for 
ene reason or another, and all were 
consistent conservatives. They were 
former Representatives Frederic C. 
Smith of Ohio, John Kunkel of Penn- 
sylvania, and Rolla G. McMillen of 
Illinois. However, the committee 
gained four Republicans, all rated 
as conservative. They are Gordon 
L. McDonough of California, William 
E. Widnall of New Jersey, Howard 
Buffett of Nebraska, and Jackson 
Betts of Ohio. 

On the Democratic side of the 
House Banking Committee, separa- 
tions included former Representa- 
tives A. S. “Mike” Monroney of Ok- 
lahoma, Chase Going Woodhouse of 
Connecticut, and Barratt O’Hara of 
Illinois, all somewhat “Fair Deal- 
ish.” Representative Brooks Hays 
(D., Ark.), conservative, transferred 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


“I remember when we were in school 
you used to love to do my arithmetic! 
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HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
JOHN AND HELEN DALY 

OF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


John and Helen Daly are proud 
of their son, James. “Jim always 
wanted to be a doctor,” says Helen, 
“and now he’s getting his 
chance to study medicine, 
thanks to our U. S. Savings 
Bonds and the wonderful 
Payroll Savings Plan!’ 


“Jimmy was only 13 when John and I 
decided to make U. S. Savings Bonds 
a part of our plan for his future. I 
signed up then for the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan in the Stockton Naval 
Supply Annex where I work.” 


The bonds we bought for our countrys defense 
are helping our boy become a doctor! 


paying for Jim’s education.” 


Whatever your dream, you can make it come 
true just as the Dalys did. But you’ve got to 
start right now! That’s easier than you think if 
you take these simple steps: 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount system- 
atically, week after week or month after 
month. Even small sums saved on a system- 
atic basis become a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up 


“We've saved $3,550, now. John has 
his phonograph business so I’m able 
to put more than 25% of my salary 
into Payroll Savings. I buy a $100 
bond each month which goes toward 


The Dalys story can be your story, too! 


% 


“Jim's at the University of Santa Clara 
now, taking pre-medical work. Bonds 
are paying his tuition, and we’re still 
toward that M.D. for 
him. Savings Bond method is 
wonderful for parents!” 


today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. You may save as little as $1.25 a week 
or as much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years you’ll have 
bonds and interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You’ll be providing security not only for your- 
self and your family but for the blessed free 
way of life that’s so important to us all. And 
in far less time than you think, you’ll discover 
that you have turned your dreams into reality, 
just as the Daly family did. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, 
SAVE NOW—THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BOND»: 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Fast, Efficient, Service 


Plus Friendly Counsel 


Bankers throughout the Nation and 
the Southeast have learned that the 
“Friendly Fulton" National Bank of 
Atlanta not only renders fast and 
efficient service on all routine cor- 
respondent items, but also stands ever 
ready to render friendly, personal 
advice and counsel on their specific 
problems as well as those of their 


customers operating in this area. 


Over 40 years of banking experi- 
ence is at your disposal. Call on The 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta for 
the extra and unusual in corre- 


spondent banking service. 


The 


eesteve system, 


Coin Wraps our efficiency is 
way up.” 


A Complete Line‘of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


of life in the nation’s Capital: 


desks drinking coffee. 


Take a Break 


Unoer the heading, “Coffee Hour Attacked,” The New York Times 
printed the following Associated Press story about one social aspect 


Representative George H. Bender, Republican of Ohio, says Govern. 
ment employes in Washington spend too much time away from their 


He told a reporter today he felt the time-honored custom of taking 
a break for coffee is carried too far here. 
“This is the coffee-hour town of the world,” he said. “Every public 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 

to another committee. The only 
known strong “Fair Dealer’ to re- 
place these three was John C. 
Kluczynski of Illinois. The presump- 
tion is that two Democrats from Vir- 
ginia, just placed on the committee, 
have conservative leanings. They 
are Representatives Clarence Burton 
and Thomas B. Fugate. 

Mrs. Woodhouse, who was de- 
feated for re-election, was one of 
the most outspoken opponents of 
the FDIC assessment credit bill 
passed last year. Former Represen- 
tative Monroney was elected to the 
Senate, but did not become a mem- 
ber of that body’s Banking commit- 
tee. 


RFC Management 
Sharply Criticized 

That one day public lending would 
create temptations to its abuse as 
suggested by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, was noted by the RFC subcom- 
mittee, headed by Senator J. William 
Fulbright (D., Ark.) of the Senate 
Banking Committee. 

“The Hoover Commission warned 
of these things,” said the subcom- 
mittee report, quoting the Commis- 
sion as follows: 

“Direct lending by the Govern- 
ment to persons or enterprises opens 
up dangerous possibilities of waste 
and favoritism to individuals or en- 
terprises. It invites political and 
private pressure, or even corrup- 
tion.’ ” 

The Fulbright subcommittee is- 
sued a series of three reports deal- 
ing with the ways it said the RFC 

| Board “improperly abused” its au- 


building is equipped to encourage that kind of thing.” 

Mr. Bender said “there are altogether too many Government em- 
ployes in Washington.” He said the number “could be cut in half— 
and a much better job would be done.” 

There are about 225,000 Federal employes in the Capital. 


thority by yielding ‘to improper in- 
fluences.” 

At the same time the majority of 
the subcommittee began to push its 
proposed remedy for this situation. 
This remedy is for the abolition of 
the present board and the vesting 
of the management of the RFC in 
a single official, to be called “Gov- 
ernor of the RFC.” Sixty days after 
this proposed law went into effect, 
the positions as member of the RFC 
Board would be abolished. 

Senator Fulbright also proposed 
other reforms in RFC management. 
For instance, he would do away with 
the institution’s capital and require 
it to operate on appropriated funds. 
He would require that the reasons 
why a loan was approved to be 
stated in writing so that Congress 
could better appraise the agency’s 
operations. 


“Remember the good ol’ days when you 
could get me to leave for a quarter?” 
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Iowa and Illinois Endorse Brenton 


HAROLD BRENTON, president, izations, including Swift and Com- lative and personal qualifications 
¢ Brenton State Bank, Dallas pany, National Committee for Eco- that when all viewed together, they 
Center, Iowa, is being actively sup- nomic Development, Grinnell College, show him to be one who is eminently 
ported for the vice-presidency of Iowa Methodist Hospital, Iowa Eco- qualified to follow the long line of 
the American Bankers Association nomic Council, and the Good Gov- strong and able men who have con- 
by an Iowa Statewide Committee, ernment Association of Des Moines. sistently served the American Bank- 
consisting of leading bankers in Mr. He was in the Navy in World ers Association.” 
Brenton’s home state. He was en- War I. The Illinois members of the A.B.A. 
dorsed by the Iowa State Bankers The IBA leaflet says: “Harold recently reaffirmed their 1950 en- 
Association conventions of both Brenton has so many banking, busi- dorsement of Mr. Brenton’s vice- 
1949 and 1950. ness, manufacturing, farming, legis- presidential candidacy. 


In a leaflet prepared by the Iowa 


Bankers Association, Mr. Brenton’s 


banking career is outlined. Born in 

Dallas Center in 1899, he received 

his A.B. degree in agriculture at 

Iowa State College in 1920, and im- 

mediately entered the banking busi- 
Owners, mortgagees, trust officers, and others 
responsible for safeguarding property need not 
fear loss pains if they are protected with property 

insurance in the proper amounts. If you have an 

insurance problem that is causing twinges now, 


ness in his home town. In 1929 he 
became vice-president of the Iowa- 

why not consult us. But don’t procrastinate- 
tomorrow may be too late. 


Des Moines National Bank, Des 
Moines, and from 1931 to 1934 was 
its president. Since the latter date 
he has been a director. 

Later he became active in Minne- 
apolis banking, and until 1941 was 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Northwest Bancorporation. Return- 
ing to Iowa, he undertook the presi- 
dency of 11 Iowa “Brenton Banks,” 
the first of which was opened in Dal- 
las Center in 1873. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Combined Statement December 31, 1949 


of the Iowa Bankers Association in Liabilities 63,268,050 
1946, and served two terms as vice- Surplus to policyholders . . . . . . . . . 64,569,075 


president for Iowa in the American Losses paid to December 31, 1949 
Bankers Association, in which he re- 
cently completed a term as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. He is 
now a member of the A.B.A. Com- 
merce and Marine Commission. 
Mr. Brenton is a director or trus- 
tee of several companies and organ- 


462,311,853 


assure you of prompt, efficient 


handling of every type of banking transaction. 


Our extensive services are at the disposal of 


all banks. 


CitTyY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


“How much is the down payment on a 
$50 loan?” 
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Bank Reports Discuss Emergency 


HE 1950 crop of bank reports 

provides a rich yield of bankers’ 

opinion on national affairs, par- 
ticularly the need for maintenance 
of a sound economy during the gi- 
gantic rearmament. 

From the pamphlets that have 
come to its desk BANKING has 
culled the comment of several prom- 
inent bank executives on such vital 
questions as inflation, taxes, con- 
trols, deficit financing, and non- 
defense spending. Their views, it is 
suggested, are a valuable contriku- 
tion to the discussion of the eco- 
nomics of the national emergency. 


Curtail Nonmilitary Spending 


S. Sloan Colt, president of Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, had 
this to say about national fiscal 
policy: 

“The first step in the financing 
program of the Treasury to meet 
the emergency should have been a 
drastic reduction in nonmilitary ex- 
penditures and the elimination of 
waste and inefficiency in govern- 
ment. Thus far, the reluctance to 
cut established programs has pre- 
vented real progress along this line. 
However, the President has directed 
that nonmilitary expenditures be 
reduced to the minimum required to 
give effective support to the defense 
effort. Several billion dollars can be 
saved if a genuine effort is made to 
cut unnecessary Government spend- 
ing and to put the affairs of Govern- 
ment on an emergency basis... . 

“To be of any real effect in com- 
bating inflation, a tax program must 
curtail consumer spending, tap all 
types and levels of income, and ex- 
ercise the least possible restraint on 
the expansion of industrial produc- 
tion and efficiency. Higher personal 
income taxes and excise taxes are 
most effective for this program. In- 
creases in regular corporation taxes 
are less effective, while excess prof- 
its taxes actually stimulate inflation 
by encouraging wage increases 
and business spending generally, by 
penalizing new and growing com- 
panies, and by discouraging busi- 
ness management from trying to 
increase efficiency and hold down 
costs. 

“To the extent that a Government 
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deficit develops in spite of reduc- 
tions in nonessential spending and 
increases in taxes, the Treasury 
should borrow as little as possible 
from the commercial banks. The 
fundamental goal in the event of a 
Treasury deficit must be to induce 
individuals to curtail their spending 
and to increase their savings, either 
directly in Government securities or 
in savings and insurance institu- 
tions, which, in turn, buy Govern- 
ment obligations.” 


The Dangers of Deficit Financing 


The report of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, signed by Chair- 
man Edward E. Brown, Vice-chair- 
man James B. Forgan, and Presi- 
dent Homer J. Livingston, observed: 
“The people of the country realize 
much more keenly than ever before 
the dangers of deficit financing and 
the inevitable inflation which it 
brings, and it is to be hoped that 
the realization of this danger will 
cause the strictest possible economy 
in government, consistent with the 
rearmament program, and_ that 
there will be raised by taxation the 
maximum amount possible without 
undue injury to the productive ca- 
pacity of the country.” 


The Need for Leadership 


Board Chairman I. F. Freiberger 
and President George Gund of the 
Cleveland Trust Company noted 
three major factors that will influ- 
ence the country: Inflation, Govern- 
ment controls, and increased pro- 
ductive facilities. “How successfully 
the difficulties will be met,” said 
these bankers, “depends on the qual- 
ity of our nation’s leadership. Never 
before have we so much needed all 
the able leadership that we can and 
should draft to help solve these 
problems.” 


Berore World War II about 4-mil- 
lion Americans paid an income tax. 
After the war began, according to 
a Twentieth Century Fund report, 
the number rose above 40-million. 
Now it’s around 56-million. 


Inflation and Socialism 


J. Stewart Baker, chairman of tie 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, told the stockholders: 

“Looking at the record of the past 
two decades, one is forced to con- 
clude that our nation has reached a 
condition where inflation is so great 
a danger that we are running the 
risk of being led involuntarily into 
increasing regimentation and con- 
trol bordering on socialistic authori- 
tarianism. 

“The relation between inflation 
and socialism is greater than is gen- 
erally appreciated. At every step in 
the inflationary process new distor- 
tions arise and new pressures are 
created for the Government to ‘step 
in’ with a new set of controls or 
actions designed to rectify the diffi- 
culties, real or imagined, in which 
one group or another of the eco- 
nomic body finds itself. Thus the 
risk of inflation has been used to 
justify assumption by the Govern- 
ment of responsibilities beyond its 
capacity to discharge, except by dif- 
fusing and obscuring the real cost 
through still further inflation. Now 
that our nation has entered upon a 
program of expanding military pre- 
paredness, with the additional cost 
which it entails, the risk of further 
regimentation has been greatly in- 
creased, as more than one high- 
placed Government spokesman has 
pointed out.... 

“We should not allow ourselves to 
be led irretrievably into socialism by 
actions and policies which, taken 
individually, fail clearly to identify 
our destination. To help bring about 
a better understanding of the in- 
evitable consequences while there is 
still time to choose is a challenge 
for all of us who believe in the 
American way of life.” 


Other Views 


William A. McDonnell, president 
of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, commented: “As manpower 
and resources are drained off and 
rerouted into the mobilization effort, 
it is inevitable that we will relin- 
quish certain freedoms of choice in 
the administration and policies gov- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL TELLER’S MACHINE 


Bankers know from experience how speedily, simply 
and economically the Burroughs does its job. Burroughs 
knows from experience how to install these proved 
machines for maximum help to the teller, service to 
the depositor and benefit to the banker. Get the full 
story from your Burroughs man—today. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


erning our business. In the face of 
the present situation, our primary 
obligation is to the nation.” 

William N. Enstrom, chairman of 
Irving Trust Company, New York, 


sures, said that an increase in taxes 
was “a simple and effective counter- 
inflationary measure which trans- 
fers purchasing power from civil- 
ians to the Government.” As the 
Government, he added, “takes a 
larger part of national production, 
taxes should take a larger part of 
national income to help hold civilian 
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sealing 
isa Specialy! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Proper Seat- 
ing is a Specialty.” Explains the importance 
of fitting chairs to the individual and to 
the job. Also a seating service program that 
pays off in better morale, greater efficiency. 
Domore Chair Company, Inc., Department 
329, Elkhart, Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE, SECRETARIAL 
DO/MORE CLERICAL CHAIRS 
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Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
(as Investors Syndicate) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


spending to the available supply of 
goods.” 

Wallace M. Davis, president of 
the Hibernia National Bank of New 
Orleans, had this to say: “A sound 
economy is the greatest bulwark of 
our form of democracy. To regain 
that in this country we must sub- 
stitute patriotism for selfishness, 
industry for indifference, and thrift 
for wastefulness.” 

John J. Rowe, president of The 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati, said his personal 
judgment was that in considering 
participation in world affairs “the 
first question to ask is ‘How much 
can we afford?’ That governs the 
actions of every prudent person and 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
194th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared 
this day, payable on March 10, 
1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 
9, 1951. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 
Rosert FIsHER 


January 26, 1951 Treasurer 


Genuine Imported CHAMOIS 
Just Imported 


and. Chamois made from 


silverware, dusting furniture. Big » 
quality, satisfaction guarai or money refunded. 
Approx. 17 in. x 13 in. $2.00 each. $20 per dozen. 
Save postage, send check. C.0.D.’s accepted. 


Sax-On, 3840 Fullerton, Dept. CO-1, Chicago 47 


every corporation. It should and 
must apply to governments.” 


Adjustment to a New Tempo 


L. M. Giannini, president of Bank 
of America, said in his report that 
the need for “inspired leadership, 
national teamwork, and exercise of 
profound wisdom” was the greatest 
in our history. 

“In this world,” he observed, “we 
can never go back to normal. We 
can only go forward to a new normal 
—in this case a new normal of de- 
fensive preparedness sufficient to 
win and hold our goal of peace. ... 

“T am convinced, however, that 
once our national economy has be- 
come adjusted to the requirements 
of an effective preparedness state, 
we can—if we possess the will—con- 
tinue our way of life without sacri- 
fice of any essential freedom. .. . It 
will be a case of adjustment to a 
new tempo in all things, which, after 
all, has always been the basic pat- 
tern of our economy.... 

The immediate task will be easier 
and the goal more quickly won, con- 
tinued Mr. Giannini, “if labor and 
management work in harmony, if 
political expediency is retired to the 
side lines, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment sets the example for the people 
to follow in matters of economical 
operation and conservation of re- 
sources, including manpower. 

“From now forward, business and 
industry must make its manpower 
more productive. It is to be hoped 
the Federal Government will do the 
same, shouldering its added tasks 
without further unnecessary inroads 
into the labor force, by bringing 
hours and other working conditions 
into line with those which must pre- 
vail in factories and fields and stores 
and offices and homes.” 


Money Rates 


For The Chase National Bank of 
New York, Chairman Winthrop W. 
Aldrich and President Percy J. 
Ebbott made this comment: “Com- 
mercial banks, like other businesses, 
are confronted with progressively 
higher operating costs and taxes. 
Although money rates are up mod- 
erately from the extremely low 
levels of recent years, nevertheless 
some further increase is essential 
if banks are to obtain a fair and 
reasonable return on the invested 
capital which bank shareholders 
have at risk.” (END) 
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commenting on the need for step- 
ping up the rearmament program 
and for controlling inflationary pres- 
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DOUBT 
REMOVER 


A check on the ade- 
quacy of depreciation 
reserves, on the effect of 
the depreciation policy 
on earnings—one of the 
many functions of Amer- 


ican Appraisal Service. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IDENTIFIES THE CONTENTS 


‘STEEL: érRONG 
Rainbow 
COIN WRAPPERS 


Free Samples...Write Today, to Dept. N. 


The €. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrappers 
t 
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Community Service 
Loan Fund 
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you give a person something for 
nothing, he usually feels it is worth 
nothing. 

“Undoubtedly we will receive re- 
quests for aid from some people who 
are not worthy of much considera- 
tion. It is not our intention to try 
to help these people—nobody can.” 

The term of a loan will depend 
upon the circumstances of the case. 
In some it may be a month, in others 
a year or more. 

When this article was written the 
Gardner Trust had made an advance 
of $60 to a former GI who has en- 
rolled in the engineering school of 
a western university; he needed the 
money to help meet his expenses in 
getting started. Another former 
service man requested $150 to help 
him complete this year’s studies in 
an art school. A third request—this 
one for $300 came from another 
student to replace an anticipated 
scholarship that didn’t materialize. 


Tue bank also has had some appli- 
cations from nonresidents (one from 
another state). These, however, 
were rejected. 

“We are writing them,” explains 


| Mr. Ferguson, “that we regret we 


can’t handle their requests. If we 


| attempted to cover such a wide terri- 
| tory it would mean that we could 
| assist only a very few in the long 


run. 
“In other words, this fund is in- 


| tended to help people in this com- 


munity, with the hope that we can 
accomplish something worthwhile. 

“We anticipate that the $25,000 
will become a revolving fund so that 
it can aid a lot of people along the 
way.” 


Education helps earning capacity. 
Ask any college professor. 


The reason it costs so much to 
live is that yesterday’s luxuries are 
always becoming today’s necessities. 


High school and college debating 
teams should consist of girls. They 
always win after they are married. 


Logic is a fur coat combined with 
sheer hose in winter. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
A 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 
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BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUR EXPENSIVE OFFICE MACHINE 


IS SAFE ON A 
““NON-CAPSIZABLE” 
OFFICE MACHINE STAND 


TUSCO STANDS ARE ADAPTABLE TO 
OVER 95% OF ALL OFFICE MACHINES 


Tusco Stands provide a combination of 
strength, stability, operator comfort and 
beauty available in no other office machine 
stand. Equipped with an adjustable ball 
foot the TUSCO Stand provides solid sup- 
port for the heaviest, most active machines 
on the most uneven floors. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
1940 Stanley Ave Detroit 8, Mich 
ESTABLISHED 1921 
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New Books 


The Management of Bank Funds 


By Rowland I. Robinson. McGraw- 
Hill, New York. 416 pp. $5.50. Pri- 
marily a college text, this book uses 
considerable case material. It at- 
tempts to put into writing, says its 
Northwestern University author, the 
“oral traditions” of banking, which 
are “passed along by word of mouth 
but seldom written down.” The major 
sections discuss protective employ- 
ment of funds, bank loans, practices 
and policies for specific types of 
loans, commercial bank investment, 
and the sources and uses of bank 
profits. 


The Stock Market 


By George L. Leffler. Ronald Press, 
New York. 567 pp. $6. 

The professor of finance at Penn- 
sylvania State College studies the 
market’s present day operation and 
function. The book is for investors, 
traders, teachers, students and 
brokers. 


Direct Placement of 
Corporate Securities 


By EH. Raymond Corey. Harvard 
Business School, Boston. 224 pp. 
$3.50. The assistant professor of 
business administration at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration analyzes a funda- 
mental change that has taken place 


World Bank Bonds 


UBLIC offering of $50,000,000 of 

25-year 3 percent bonds of the 
World Bank was made at the end 
of February. 

Unlike the Bank’s last issue of 
$100,000,000 refunding bonds, which 
were offered on a competitive bid- 
ding basis, the present issue is being 
handled on an agency basis by the 
10 large commercial. banks and 22 
investment banking houses who 
were managers or major participants 
in the four groups which submitted 
bids on the issue floated a year ago. 

The following banks and invest- 
ment houses constitute the selling 
group, whose managership, on later 


issues, will rotate among the mem- 
bers. 
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in corporate financing during the 
last couple of decades. The subject 
is discussed from the viewpoints of 
both issuer and investor. 


Other Publications 


The National Committee on Foun- 
dations and Trusts for Community 
Welfare, Chicago, has published 
COMMUNITY TRUSTS OF AMERICA: 
1914-1950, a review of the develop- 
ment and present status of these 
funds in the United States and Can- 
ada. The study, prepared by the 
committee’s secretary, Frank D. 
Loomis, also reviews the basic prin- 
ciples and methods which have been 
successfully used in developing the 
trusts. 


From the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
Chicago, comes a survey, DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF A BANK AUDI- 
TOR AND/OR COMPTROLLER. More 
than 2,000 members of the associa- 
tion cooperated in this study by an- 
swering a questionnaire which asked 
whether the bank had a comptroller 
or auditor, whether the by-laws out- 
lined his duties, and whether, in the 
absence of an auditor or comptroller, 
the bank has an officer who main- 
tains an audit program. The results 
are tabulated by states and summa- 
rized. 


BANKS 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 

Bankers Trust Company. 

The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 

The First National Bank of Chicago. 

First National Bank of the City of 
New York. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

Manufacturers Trust Company. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated. 

The National City Bank of New York. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 

C. J. Devine & Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co., Ine. 
Drexel & Co. 


John Y. Beatty, former editor of 
Bankers Monthly, is writing a series 
of 12 booklets in a Bank Employees 
Library series. The first two titles 
are How TO SUCCEED IN BANKING AS 
A CAREER and EMPLOYEE OPPORTU- 
NITIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS. The 
series is published by Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, at $1 a copy. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 
1950. H. H. Wilson Company, New 
York. 766 pp. $1.50. A reference cov- 
ering countries, products, trade and 
resources. 


PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY. 
By W. C. Hanson. B. C. Forbes & 
Sons, New York. 160 pp. $10. A 
manual on management of personal 
finances. 


STANDARD CODE OF PARLIAMEN- 
TARY PROCEDURE. By Alice F. 
Sturgis. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
255 pp. $2.50. “The complete mod- 
ern manual conforming to current 
practice and law covering the rules 
of order for all types of meetings.” 


How TO DEVELOP YOUR THINKING 
Asitity. By Kenneth 8. Keyes, Jr. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 242 pp. 
$3.50. “A guide to straight thinking 
and sound decisions.” 


The First Boston Corporation. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine. 

Harriman, Ripley & Co., Incorpo- 
rated. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

Lazard Freres & Co. 

Lehman Brothers. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Beane. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Shields & Company. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corpora- 
tion. 

Union Securities Corporation. 

White, Weld & Co. 


Fenner & 


BANKING 


is one of your most faithful employes 


You pay him no salary, no retainer, no commission. But he is constantly 
at work to protect you from loss. This man provides safe, adequate 
protection for your business . . . your home and property. 


This man is your local insurance agent . . . your friend. 


Frequently he must work long hours analyzing your peculiar problem 
and planning the right insurance coverage for you. Consult him today 
and let him give you the full benefit of his specialized knowledge of 
insurance protection. 


For claim service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for 
Operator 25, who has the name and address of your nearest U.S.F. &G. Agent. 


«CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
\ 4GENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
= \ YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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This telephone message was received 


recently by a Trust Officer. 


He went, got the will, and this explana- 


tion: 


*‘When | began receiving your trust ad- 
vertising, | did nothing. Then | began to 
read it, and | found questions that | 
could not answer intelligently about my 
own affairs. It annoyed me. Then it 
aroused my curiosity. Finally, as you 
know, | came to see you last month. 
This will represents the result of con- 
stant reminders sent to me by your bank 
over the years. | want it in your hands 
before | leave on my vacation.” 


The Trust Officer’s Bank—our customer 
—was named executor and trustee under 
this will. 


You will find our trust programs equally 
successful in promoting new business for 


your Trust Department. 


May we submit a proposal? 


HE PURSE COMPANY 


tov Trust 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American Appraisal Company 

American Credit Indemnity Company 

American Express Company 

American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
American Surety Group 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco .... 
Bank of Montreal ... 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bankers Development Corporation 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Banthrico Industries 

Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Case Company, J. I. 

Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Christmas Club, A Corporation ...... 

Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division). 

City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. . 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. . 

Detroit Edison Company 

Domore Chair Company 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Downey Company, C. L. .... 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
First National Bank of Chicago 

Florida National Group of Banks 
Florida, State of ... 

Fulton National Beok, Atlanta 


Gray Manufactur:ng Company, The (Audograph) 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 
Hammermill Paper Company 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. } 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. fe 
Home Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of North America Companies, Philadelphia .... 
International Business Machines Corporation .....s+eeseeeeeesee8 
Internatonal Harvester Company ... 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 

Irving Trust Company, New York 


Kerr Pen Company, W. K. 


La Monte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 


McBee Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. .....- 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


National Cash Register Company 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
New York Times, The .. 

Northern Trust Company 


Oliver Corporation, The 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh . 
Philadelphia National Bank ... 

Phoenix Insurance Company, The . 

Photostat Corporation 

Polk & Co., R. L. 

Purse Company 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.).... 
Remington Rand, Inc. .. eee 


Sax-On Paint Stores, Chicago ‘ann 
Scudder Fund Distributors, Inc. Stevens Clark) . 
Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 

Sikes Company, Inc., The ......++++ vane 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., L. C. 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Company . 


Texas Company, The 

Todd Company, Inc., The 

Tubular Specialty Manufacturing Co. 
Typhoon Air Conditionng Company, Inc 


Underwood Corporation 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
United States Treasury .. 

Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation (Elevator Division) 
Wynnco Products Corporaton (Rain-L-Flo Gutter Tubing) .... 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company .... 
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Home Planners Libraries ° 


Eacx month this column will list recent acquisitions 
including manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as an endorsement. 


A NEW “DIMENSION.” A 
16-page, illustrated booklet 
that will be helpful to 
banks having interests in 
the lumber business. De- 
scribes the advantages of 
co-ordinated purchasing 
with examples of savings 
in time and money made 
possible with this system. Outlines solution of storage 
and lumber handling problems by means of “packaged 
shipments” and includes a data form which will help 
the lumber dealer analyze his plywood and lumber needs 
for most efficient operation. Write to Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood & Lumber Company, Southern Finance Build- 
ing, Augusta, Georgia. 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE SURVEY. An 8-page 
reprint illustrated by charts and tables covering the 
results of interviews with 44,618 insurance buyers. The 
study covers both personal and business risks, indicat- 
ing the respective proportion of the insured and unin- 
sured markets for casualty coverage in both fields. It 
is noted that while over 90 percent of those inter- 
viewed carried automobile liability insurance, many 
showed a lack of knowledge of the very existence of 
most other forms of insurance. 

This survey is available from the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company, 690 Asylum Avenue, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. 


THE ROLE OF BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES IN TODAY’S 
ECONOMY. A 12-page illustrated 
booklet, one of a series devoted 
to a discussion of business paper 
content during a national emer- 
gency. Describes the business 
magazine and lists the present 
_ Number 1 job as .being to help 
marshal and utilize men, ma- 
. chines and materials of every in- 
dustry. Illustrates some editorial 
and advertising content of business magazines during 
World War II as well as today. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO ADVERTISING IN A NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY. Second in a series. A 7-page 
booklet of charts showing advertising trends during 
World Wars I and II, by industry and companies. Write 
to McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 
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Business Aids 


New Products 


Industrial 


Operations ° 


AN 11-TON AIR CONDITIONER 
has been added to the present line 
of packaged units by the Airtemp 
Division of Chrysler Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. The equipment fea- 
tures a cushion-mounted compres- 
_ sor sealed in an oil bath for long- 
-, life performance; and a large return 

air grille with cleanable filters. Fans. 
may be operated separately when cooling is not re- 
quired, and a heating coil is available as optional 
equipment for all year service. The unit occupies only 
11.25 square feet of floor space. 


Hen 


8 IDEAS FOR A BETTER BED- 
ROOM. An 8-page illustrated folder 
containing ideas for building ward- 
robes, chests, etc., into a bedroom 
to make it more comfortable and 
livable. The folder includes de- 
tailed construction plans and speci- 
fications and lists all materials 
needed for built-in wardrobes, night 
stands, beds and storage walls. Also outlines procedure 
for finishing the plywood used in this construction. 
Also available, similar booklets covering the kitchen, 
living room and play area. 

These 4 booklets, for home planners’ libraries, are 
available at 10¢ each from the M and M Wood Working 
Company, 2301 North Columbia Boulevard, Portland 
17, Oregon. 


HOOD ASPHALT TILE. An 8-page 
booklet, handsomely illustrated in 
full color, containing ideas for tile 
flooring. in the game room, living 
room and dining room, school, store 
and office. Displays the choice of 
colors available and shows several 
designs possible through use of dif- 
ferent color and design combina- 
tions. Write to B. F. Goodrich, Flooring Division, 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


WINTER IS WONDERFUL! A 12-page 
booklet discussing the dependability of air 
line service during the winter months. Re- 
views new techniques and flying aids behind 
the greatly increased reliability of flying 
during cold months and comments on the 
safety and comfort of the modern aircraft, 
which is equipped to fly in virtually any type 
of weather. Banks having travel depart- 
ments will be interested in this booklet. Write to 
American Airlines, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Until the free-for-all debate on foreign 
policy is settled, a great many business questions will 
remain unanswered. 

Starting out as a debate on the relative advantages 
of air, ground and sea power, between the protagonists 
of Asia first, Europe first, and America first, between 
the Gibraltarists and the globalists, it has spread in- 
evitably to include broad questions of economic and 
financial policy. 

Almost everything touching on the future of com- 
merce and industry, such as taxes, Government spend- 
ing and fiscal policies and the controls of manpower, 
prices and materials depends on the timing and char- 
acter of the national defense program, and this is 
what the debate is all about. 

Businesses which over-stockpiled in anticipation of 
rising prices and scarcities may find themselves in a 
position of having too much too soon. 

The rearmament program cannot get fully under way 
until we decide where we are going. It may be an over- 
simplification to define the issue as between national- 
ism and internationalism but that is close enough; and 
no matter what words are used the issue is being 
drawn sharply enough today for the average person to 
see it. Barring another Pearl Harbor it may finally 
have a chance to resolve itself in the best interest of 
the nation. 

One incidental source of confusion is that today’s 
internationalists are usually the same group who urged 
for years the abandonment of India, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and the abdication of Western authority 
generally in the Orient. Today’s globalists are the 
isolationists, retreatists, anti-imperialists, or what-you- 
may-callems of yesterday who worked to break up 
the Western colonial system without having anything 
to take its place but communist imperialism. Now they 
want to get back into the empire business with great 
responsibilities but no authority. 


Prescription and Dosage 


A prescription with which free enterprise can defeat 
communism without defeating itself must contain 
these elements: maximum production, minimum con- 
trols, austerity starting in Washington, a balanced 
budget and 30 to 40 percent of the national debt in 
the hands of individuals. 

Business would feel better about this latest trip into 
the unknown if the talk about controls were less in 
volume and more specific. Controls, curbs, regula- 
tions, restrictions, curtailments and all the synonyms 
in the dictionary will not solve the problem of out- 
producing Russia. 

One basic objective of the present effort is to prove 
to the world that a free economy can produce more 
than a totalitarianism. There would be no point in 
proving to the world that we can produce a better 
totalitarianism than Russia. 
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Strategic Dollars 


The national debt is now about $256-billion and no 
one knows what it will be in 1960. The present owner- 
ship of the debt is about as follows: 

Banks, a little over $80-billion; private nonbank in- 
vestors almost $140-billion, including nearly $59-billion 
in E, F and G bonds and accrued interest owned by an 
estimated 75-million individuals; and Government in- 
vestment accounts totaling a little over $38-billion. 

During the calendar year 1950 the amount of the 
debt owned by private nonbank investors increased by 
$5.6-billion. There was a slight decrease in holdings 
of Government investment accounts, and the holdings 
of commercial banks during the year declined over 
$6-billion. 

The crux of this picture is the $59-billion in U. S. 
Savings Bonds and interest, because that is strategic 
money from the standpoint of the preservation of our 
present system. 

For example, how many of these fighting dollars will 
volunteer and how many will be drafted? 


Volunteer Dollars 


Just as men and materials are subject to all degrees 
of classification based on their relative strategic im- 
portance in the national defense program, so there are 
different kinds of dollars. The money that comes to 
the Treasury directly from the public through the pur- 
chase of Government bonds belongs on the essential 
list, because if the time ever comes when the public 
is “not having any” Government bonds, it would be a 
sorry day in our history. 

We would be heading into real trouble. The entire 
burden of financing this prodigious program would be 
shifted to dollars drafted by one means or other plus 
the devaluing process of inflation. This is simply an- 
other way of saying that we would move into an 
economy which could not be distinguished from out- 
right socialism by an expert. 

No civil defense plans would be available against 
this kind of a bomb. The only defense is a wider dis- 
tribution of the debt among individuals, a franker 
understanding of the financial facts of life in the na- 
tion today and pressure on the Government to be care- 
ful how it handles that important green paper. 


Play as We Go 


Meanwhile the basic question of the day is how far 
can we play as we go? The unhelpful answer is, how 
far are we going? Twisting a well-worn metaphor, 
the only way we can eat our butter and have guns too 
is more and more production. Soldiers are on a 168- 
hour week and a reasonable question may soon arise 
whether a 35- or 40-hour week will win on the home 
front where we have the comforts of life, not to men- 
tion life itself. 


BANKING 
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